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EXCERPTS FROM CULEX IN THE ESCORIAL MS. 


THE vv. excerpted begin at 58 O bona pastoris and proceed 
uninterruptedly to 100 inclusive Compacta solidum modulatur 
arundine carmen with the omission of 80 Quam qui mente 
procul pura sensuque probando and 86—88 Illi falce deus— 
MMe colit lucos—Floribus agrestes herbae. In these I shall 
merely recount such special readings as are in any way notice- 
able. 


59 fastidat et probet illis 
60 Omnia luxurie prauis incognita curis 
62 assirio fuerint 
64 non angit 

a 
65 in illa 
66 | gratum 

fe 

67 Alconis rerent boetique thoreuma 
70 > gemmantis 
72 letum recinente 
73 degentem fraude remota 
14 | palmite litteus (litte*) 
75 Thmolia 
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Here agam the verses have been altered to suit the ex- 
cerptor’s purpose. The mss of the complete Culex give 294 Ne 
quisquam propriace, 295 Iret. 

The sixth and last excerpt is 413, 414 with which the poem 
concludes. 


413 Parue culex pecudum custos tibi tale merenti 
414 Muneris officium uite pro munere reddit. 


In 414 the complete Culez uss give Funeris. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON THE AETNA. 


In August of 1893 I had an opportunity of re-examining 
the Stabulensian fragment. As it is the only Ms of Aetna 
which approaches C in antiquity, it may be useful to record 
here the notes which I made, as I did not always agree with 
Bihrens. The fragment, which is known as S, is numbered 
17,177 in the National Library of Paris. 

The lines of the poem are numbered according to Munro's 
edition (Cambridge, 1867). 


Cynthos, not Cinthos 

I” posita 

littore 

Quicquid et inantiquum 

tumidis (not tumidisque) 

Tili cyclopas seems to have been written wn the first instance, 


then between i and c was crowded in laters. Scaliger suggested 


Thi as an emendatton. 
38 fontes 
42 flegraeis 
45 Imperium imponere 
48 Costruitur 
50 Iam /// coaceruatas 


Prouocat a*motisque ttia 
Hic magno 
seuus 
Stant utrimque de ualidos (sic, with a space after de) ignes 
cessat uenit 
. enceladon 
exspirat 
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81 After poen the letter has been eaten away by a worm. 
82 tu, q’ e aeace 
I thought I saw the remains of a smudged a after e, so that 
originally the scribe wrote tuaque ea aeace, te. began writing 
eace, then changed to aeace 
84 Quicquid et interius falsi sibi c’cia terrent 
The second c of C'cia seems to have been originally r 


89 ledam 

90 dane pretiosus 

91 ista. sed istnnis 

(Possibly, as Bahrens thought, ismnis). 

94 inmensus 

96 Non totu & solido desunt 

98 agiturque animanti 
100 qua cummeat idem 


105 Sed toritis 

(Bahrens gives tortis: I seemed to detect after r an i only 
partially visible). 
106 Exilit inparibus 


h 
107 Vt crebor introssus carims 


111 Hee st///te nata est facies sed liber spiritus intrat 
The word after Hec was struck through, and only the two 
first and two last letters remain legible. The word was no doubt 
stipata repeated wrongly from 110. 
112 Effugiens molitus iter seu nympha per enni 
113 molit 
117 quis enim credit (non omitted) 
118, 9 Esse sinus penitus tanto se mergere hiatu 
(2 vv. merged in 1). 
120 Nam ille ex tenui uocemque agat apta necesse est 
ille only just legible. 
121 Cumfluuia 


122 Et trahat ex pleno quod fontem contrahat amnem 
123 | riuis 

126 adoperte auernis 

129 Ospicium fluuium aut semita 

134 classis & (~ nearly erased) 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON THE AETNA. 7 


135 pignera 

141 dimiss apedibus fodisse latebris 

155 The last word is very doubtful. Bdahrens gives in ami. 
The in & are clear: then there 1s an erasure, then perhaps mi. I 
greatly doubt whether the last letter was i. 


157 confert immobilis 

162 Namque illuc quodcuque uacat hiat impetus omis 
165 continuat uentos aqua queque morantes 
166 In uacuo desint 

167 errantis 

170 stato 

184 uarles mediumque 

185 par signes 


186" ts omitted 
187 Haec illi tantarum sedesque arearum est 


188 incendia 
189 parul aut tenuis discriminis ignes 
190 uo ponent ibi tempora nera (? uera) 
191 Ipse cogunt 
192 moneat contingere toto 
195 arcent adhitus 
195° aethne succurrat inanis 
196 , cernes 
197 quin torq/////  ////na 
198 imperat zs not leguble 
199 glomerant™nymbus 
200 uoluuntur 
201 nunc 
202 incendia 
203 magnos miratur Iuppiter ignes 
206 tantum premit 
207 is xasorum 
- faciunt 
208 sua nec corporis ulli 
209 | robustis uiribus omnes 
210 turb ice uo 
(This was all I could read) 


212 nothing legible but tata di 
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213 nome tibus aer 
214 has been cut away. 
216 corpore ts legible. 


217 Impetus est idsi 
218 Hinc princeps magnosque sub hoc duce 
220 Vnais not legible + 


221 cohibetur inest 

222 inmensus 

223 laborantis 

224 fuere 

226 rebus 

227 Sacra peringentem capitique attollere caelum 
228 quot sunt natalia 

229 ad 

230 mundo 

231 luna est 

232 Hec breuior cursu bis senos peruolet orbes 
233 monet -sidere 


234 Ordine quae uesuo errant incondita cura 
I thought I could trace a partially erased f after uesuo. 


235 signorum tradita iura 

236 Nub elo denuntiet imbres 
This was all that I could read. 

237 pelleat 

238 uarient primaque iuuente (J think) 

239 Cura estate stroke under e doubtful. 

240 hiemps 

244, tendant 

245 praediscere 

246 setius incubet 

248 digesta 

250 locunda 

254 nothing legible but mortalis 

255 I could read perquirere uelle . 


257 agrees uith C: but the last word 1s illegible. 

258 Torquemus miseri in paruis premimurque labore 
Torquemus, J think, not Torquemur. 

259 has been cut away. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON THE AETNA. 9 


261 rura 

264 | sillisque 

268 fenialia 

280 the word after torqueat is omitted. 

281 repente ges 

287 - admittat cogitat 

291 delecta sono premit una fugatque 


292 Torrentes auras pulsata corpora denset 

293 Nam ueluti sonat (the rest omitted). 

296 magnisque cortina 

297 asta regentis 

298 inpellens 

299 aliter 2s omitted. 

300 augusto 

302 has been cut away. 

303 Vt cum densa cremant inter se corp (rest cut off) 
346 has been cut away. 


With this end the notes I have taken. Though incomplete, 
they may be of some use for future collaters. 


105 sqq. 


et qualis aceruus 
Emlt imnparibus rvactis ex tempore saxis, 
Vt crebro introrsus spatio uacuata charibdis 
108 Pendeat in sese, similt quoque terra futurae 
In tenues laxata was, non omnis in artum 
Nec stupata cort. 


108 futurae C, figura Sloane 777, figura est Munro, who 
places a colon after uzas. | 

There is this objection to figura est, that the sentence is 
then unnaturally broken up, and an asyndeton introduced with 
the words non omnis wn artum which spoils its flow. Besides 
the qualitative genitive figurae seems preferable to the abla- 
tive, as slightly more recondite. I would therefore write 
similis. 
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| sumilis quoque terra fiqurae 
In tenues lawata uias non omnis in artum 
Nec stipata coit. 

188—190. 
Nune opus artificem incendi causamque reposcit 
Non tllam parui aut tenwis discriminis ignes 
Mille sub eaiguo ponentibus tempore uera’. 


This is the reading given by the admirable Cambridge Ms 
(C). The Gyraldinus is reported to have had Non illam paruo 
aut tenut discrimine signis Mille sub eaiquum uenient tibi 
pignora tempus. Haupt accepted this with signes for signis. 
Munro was less easily convinced, and gives 189 as C, only 
placing a colon after discriminis: thus making ignes nomina- 
tive to Mille sub eaiguo ponent tibi tempore ueram, as he writes 
190, 

In my first article on the Aetna (J. of Philol. xvi. 292 sqq.) 
I tried to shew that the variants reported from the Gyraldinus, 
when they come into conflict with the readings of C,a codex 
of the first authority and written in the xth century, must 
always be accepted with caution. The more I have studied 
the poem, the more confirmed has this belief become. It is 
astonishing in how many cases the readings of Gyr. bear the 
look of clever conjectures. vy. 189, 190 are a good example. 
How far removed is sub exiqguwm uentent tibt pignora tempus 
from sub eaiguo ponentibus tempore wera! At any rate it seems 
dangerous to admit Gyr. to be certainly right. But I doubt 
Munro’s reconstitution. It is hard to See why a thousand 
fires should be selected as exhibiting the true cause of Aetna’s 
outbursts. The words Non illam parwi aut tenuis discriminis 
suggest an antithesis: this would be supplied by writing 
ingens for ignes, and retaining the following v. as in OC, except 
that, for ponentibus of C’, ponet tibi (the Rehdiger Ms has ponent 
tibi) must be read. 


Non illam parui aut tenuis discriminis: ingens 
Mille sub exiguo ponet tibi tempore uera. 


1 T have written out the whole of Aetna as contained in C 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON THE AETNA. 17 
412—414 are thus written in C. 


Totus enim denso stipatur robore cardo 
Pertenuis admissa uias incendia nutrit 
Cunctanterque eadem et pigre coepta remittit. 


412 stipatus Le Clerc, seemingly: it is not in Scaliger. 
cardo C, tarde the Helmstadt Ms collated for Jacob by Lach- 
mann, tardans Rehd. paruo marg. tarda Vat. Perhaps 
carbo. 414 concepta Munro. 

Though all editions which I have seen thave tarde or tarda, 
its correctness appears to be very doubtful. Cardo which is in C 
must, I think, be carbo. It would be no far-fetched comparison 
to speak of a mass of lapis molaris or lava-stone as a car- 
bonized or rather carbonizing substance, of course in reference 
to its slow and gradual burning. Nor is there any difficulty 
in making the stress of the sentence lie in tenuis; lava admits 
fire only through narrow passages, and therefore is slow (cunc- 
tanter) in taking fire or in becoming extinguished. 


425, 
Cerne locis etiam stmiles adsiste cauernas. 


Not a word here requires alteration: all that is required to 
make the v. clear is to interpunctuate after etiam. ‘Test the 
point again by particular regions: place yourself by caverns of 
the same kind’. ( alone here preserves the right word adsvste : 
it has been corrupted in the later Mss, adscisse Rehd., adisse 
Vat., adsisse Helmst. 


504—6. 


Enacat examen plagis ardentia saxa 
Scintillas procul esse fides procul esse ruentis 
Incolumi feruore cadunt. 


So 2. 


From the last clause Incolums feruore cadunt (506) we may 
elicit that the line preceding contained something standing in 
close connexion with the fact there stated (in 506), namely that 
the stones fall without losing any part of their glowing heat. 
D’Orville corrected esse to este, and this seems very likely. 

Journal of Philology. vou. xxut. 2 
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‘Away, away, if you wish not to be burnt to death: for the 
stones fall red-hot as they issued from the volcano’. 

But fides has, thus, no meaning. I would alter it to pedes, 
then accepting Scaliger’s scintillant, constitute the whole 
passage as follows 


Emicat examen plagis, ardentva saxa 
Scintillant. procul este, pedes, procul este, ruentis ! 
Incolumi feruore cadunt. 


‘ At each blow a swarm of sparkles shoots out, the burning rocks 
flash fire: away, feet, away with all your speed! for these rocks 
lose nothing of their glowing heat in falling’. 
a 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


ON HERODAS. 


THE subject of the first poem is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing verses of Naumachius p. 149 of Boissonade’s Poetae 
Gnomici Graeci, from a poem containing precepts on marriage. 

The unmarried maiden is thus addressed : 


Myre ypatv moré coiot xaxnv dSéEato perdOpors’ 
TOANGY ypnes Emepoav éevxtita Swpata Pwrov. 
pndé pev axprrouv0ov ératpiccato yuvaixa: 
xedva Kxaxot POcipover yuvaixayv Oca pdOor. 


33 sqq. 

a ¢ f/ > \ \ 4 4 
yuvaixes oKocovs ov wa THY Aidew Kovpny 
aotépas éveyxely ovpavos Kexavyntat 

\ > + \ 4 > ef 
tv 8 dw olae mpos dpe mob’ dpunoav 
Geai xptOjvat Kaddovny. 


Attention has before been called to the resemblance of the 
first two of these vv. to Catullus Lx1. 203, 4. But the two last 
have also a close parallel in the same poem—17, 18 Qualis 
Idalium colens Vent ad Phrygium Venus Iudicem. The com- 
bination does not seem to me to be adequately explained by 
the fact that other poets use the stars as symbols of multitude, 
and that the judgment of Paris was a frequent subject of 
poetry and art. Jf Herodas belongs to the 3rd century B.C., 
which still appears to me very uncertain, then I should believe 
that Catullus directly imitated him in LXL: 2, on the other 
hand, as has been suggested in Classical Review, v. p. 457, the 
somewhat close resemblances to Catullus and Vergil in Herodas 
point to his date being after these poets, we should have to 
suppose that the scenes of the Mimiambist are fancy sketches 


2—2 


i 
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for which a literary colouring has been found in the Tonic 
dialect modified by Dorisms in which they are artificially 
worked up. That this is the most probable theory I will not 
say: but it is a conceivable one: and it has not been fairly 
presented hitherto. Bentley thought it worth his while to 
refute the arguments of Boyle in support of the genuineness 
of the Letters of Phalaris by an exhaustive dissertation in 
which no corner of classical antiquity was left unexplored: who 
can say that anything of the same kind has been, I will not say, 
effected, but attempted for the incomparably superior Mimiambi 
of Herodas? Even the name of the poet can hardly yet be 
thought definitively settled. Observe too that the question 
does not lie between the 3rd century and the end of the Ist B.c. 
It is possible that Herodas lived between 200—100 B.c., or in 
the earlier half of the Ist century. Such a possibility, to the 
best of my knowledge, has hardly been mentioned, certainly not 
examined, All the arguments hitherto adduced in support 
of the Alexandrian epoch of Herodas are more or less uncon- 
vincing. Such for instance are the references to the Ptolemies 
in L 30 Gedy adeApsv réwevos, a commonplace allusion which 
might belong to any period: again the use of the name Ake 
for Ptolemais: the old name might well linger on after the m- 
troduction of the new, or, as in the case of Sikyon, which was for 
a time known as Demetrias, have lasted on and never died out, 
or the preference for Ake might be determined by metrical con- 
siderations, The kind of argument which I should suppose 
to be more convincing might be found in the words naéod@ 
tis Miens, if they are genuine. The cultus of this rarely men- 
tioned goddess can hardly be very early, the only two passages 
where tle word occurs in this form are in Hesychius, whose 
citations are from writers of the most varied date, and the 
Orphic hymns, universally ascribed to a late period. Perhaps 
we may look for new light on this obscure divinity from 
hitherto undiscovered inscriptions of Asia Minor. 

If the story to which Battaros alludes in u. 71, 75 can be 
referred to Philip, son of Demetrios, king of Macedonia, B,c. 
220—179, we should of course obtain a much later date for 
the composition of that poem, 


a 
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4. The curious word 6 Bpéyxos looks like a personal 
description of Philip perhaps from some peculiarity in the 
conformation of his head: it might=etPSpeyuos. In this con- 
nexion, cf. A. P. rx. 519, 3 TIiowae’ ws dpedov ye Kal eyxapoy 
éx9pod apakas Bpéyua Piurreins éEérvov Keharijs, “Oomep 
éraipeloto mapa xpyrnpe ddvoto Tetcat’ évy axpire dappaxa 
xevdwevos. This epigram is attributed to Alkaios the Mes- 
senian, as is also the other’! in which the execution by poison 
of Kallias and Epikrates is recorded*. I would call attention 
to the fact that the word Spéyua is here applied to the head of 
Philip. Now in two of the three epigrams (A. P. vi. 114, 115, 
116), in which is recorded the dedication at the base of Mount 
Orbelos in Thrace of the skin and horns of a fierce bull, the 
terror of the neighbourhood, which King Philip had killed, the 
same word is found, as I think, more than probably, twice. 
115. 3 (radpov) Aapdavéwy orernp, 6 Kepatdvios elke Piduraos, 
TIAnEas aiyavéa Bpéywa .xvvayérids. Similarly, in 116. 3, 
where the Heidelberg MS. gives (Sovs) AUtois ody Kepaerou Tov 
uBpéxpm (corr. UBpexua) xvdcowvTa, the Planudean codex has 
Tov Bpeyu@ «., whence Jacobs conj. xépacw rov Bpexpe. 
Whether this is right or not, the two poets seem to agree in 
using this Bpeywa, BSpeypos of the bull subjugated by Philip: 
a coincidence with the epigram of Alkaios which is remarkable’. 
The word, speaking generally, is by no means a common one. 
If it was either a favourite word with Philip, or suggested 








1 x1, 12, where however the inscrip- 
tion is simply'AAxalov. This epigram 
is followed by a duplicate of rx. 519, 
on which D’Orville constructed a theory 
of a twofold edition of the epigram, ad 
Chariton., pp. 580, 1, ed, 1783. 

2 Among the epigrams attributed to 
Alkaios in the Anthologia no less than 
five refer to acts of Philip, or events 
in which he bore a prominent part, 
A. P. rm. 518 to the conquest of Ma- 
kynon in Aetolia: rx. 519 to the cruelty 
of Philip: x1. 12 to his poisoning 
Kallias and Epikrates at a banquet: 
Append. Planad. xvr. 5 in Didot’s A. P. 


*Ayaye xal Zéptns on the liberation of 
Greece by T. Quintius Flamininus 
which followed the battle of Kynoske- 
phalai: A. P. ym. 247 inscription over 
the fallen in that battle. 

3 See the new edition of Stadtmiiller 
in the small Teubner series. Stadt- 
miiller adopts the conjecture of Sal- 
masius ror ifpet. 

4 It is of course quite possible that, 
as in so many other cases in the Greek 
Anthology (see Reitzenstein Bpigramm 
und Skolion, passim), one of the two 
epigrammatists is much later than the 
other. 
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some personal peculiarity of which he was proud, or some 
practice or habit which he liked to have associated with 
himself eg. attacking the front of the skull in fighting; any 
of these reasons might determine its recurrence in three poems 
in which he is the prominent figure. 

5. Such an explanation would make yedds, v. 74, in- 
telligible. For a man of Battaros’ profession to quote a king 
in illustration of what he had himself felt or done might easily 
excite a smile: it would seem a ridiculous piece of rodo- 
montade. 

6. The vv. might then run thus 


& Thpas, 

colt Ovérw, érel to alu av éEedvaono dy 

@otep Pidswros év Lay not o Bpéyxos. 
‘Let him thank old age that he escaped unhurt: else I should 
certainly have made the blood spurt, as strong-pated Philip did 
once upon a time when he was provoked at Samos.’ 

éy Xap@ would of course to the ordinary reader mean ‘at 

Samos’: to those who knew the private history of Philip, it 
would suggest his unhappy and too incautious friend, the poet 
Samos or Samios, as he is otherwise known. 


IT. 


With the subject of this may be compared the words of 
Lucian’s Abdicatus 21 aére dréxotros éyevounv; Tivas ToToUs 
aKaipous, Tivas Kw@pous éykadels; Tis aowtia; Tis TopVvo- 
Booxos bBpictat; ris nruacato; ovdé els. 

4. I have suggested (Academy for 1892, Nov. 5) that the 
end of this verse may have been éyo 5 éyw ovd dprovs. This 
certainly agrees well with the preceding words 

ovd’ e& Maris pev ovtos akinv thy vndv 
éyes TadXavTw@yv TeévT. 

39, 40. | Kou éemrndéerOn 

oUTEe vowoy ovTE TpoaTaTnY ovT apyxorTa. 


The words are almost pure prose and read like a piece of De- 
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En, ToUTwy, eTtBadov avrow TH xEipa, as adnOn, © Tuytadn, 
pos o€ Epa. 
33, 34. 
Nooo: ypjobat 
7H ‘4H, Sonéo, 


‘my friend, I suppose,’ ironical, and indignant (Academy 1. c.). 
But the suggestion of the well-known name Medokos or 
Amadokos is undeniably seductive, and suits either the 3rd or 
2nd century B.C. 

63. Possibly xar’ otxé(r)ny as a slave, liable to be called to 
account and punished, if he was found selling anything illicit. 
Isocr. Areopag. 30 érripedetoOat TOY KoLWaY WoTrEp OiKETNS. 

65. The facsimile points to ’AAX’ Epy’, oxot’ ody Epya Tis 
’AOnvains, not oxot éot. ‘As for the work—it is such work, I 
tell you, as Athena produces.’ 

67. It was suggested in the Classical Review, that év had 
formed part of the erased portion of this v. But the remains 
of the letters hardly suit éyo & é&, as I there conjectured. 
Possibly dofecas’ ev pny (wév ?): & is a natural inference from 
dv0 yap HAT’ éxwv, Mnrtpoi. 


VII. 
104, Perhaps et S¢ raivdé aos xpein’. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


1 Since this was written, Sitzler of 
Baden-Baden has published in the 
Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der 
classischen Alterthumswissenschaft an 
invaluable mcnograph on Herodas, in 
which all that has been written on 


him is brought under review. The 
fasciculus is no. 75 and includes a 
resumé of all that has appeared in 
1888—1891 on the Greek Lyrici (except 
Pindar), Bucolici, and Anthologia Fa- 
latina. Berlin, Calvary, 1894. 


DID AUGUSTUS CREATE EIGHT NEW LEGIONS DUR- 
ING THE PANNONIAN RISING OF 6—9 a.p.!? 


-_MOMMSEN, as is well known, holds the view! that after 
Actium Augustus in his desire to get rid of the huge armies of 
the Civil Wars, and to keep military expenditure within the 
narrowest possible limits, retained only eighteen legions, Of 
these twelve, numbered consecutively I—xII, were probably 
taken from his own army, the other six, two numbered III?, one 
Iv’, one V‘, one VI* and one xX‘, from the armies of Lepidus and 
Antonius :—an arrangement which by making x1 the highest 
number on the list and completing the total by duplicate 
legions, might have been intended to convey the impression 
that the number of legions retained was less by one third than 
was actually the case. This number, eighteen, Mommsen thinks, 
was not exceeded by Augustus during by far the greater part of 
his principate, and was in fact only increased, when the rising 
of the Dalmatian and Pannonian tribes in 6 A.D. seemed for 
the moment to place Italy and even Rome within measurable 
distance of being overrun by barbarian armies’. At this crisis, 
Augustus, if Mommsen’s view is correct, suddenly rushed to the 
other extreme, and regardless of his former policy of keeping 
down the army, enrolled not only numerous corps of freedmen 
called cohortes voluntariorum, but no less than eight new 


1 Res gestae divi Augusti 2nd ed. pp. 7 Momms. loc. cit. p. 72 ‘Itaque 


70—76. quam supra proposui coniecturam 
2 mt Augusta: wr Cyrenaica: 1  octo legiones a x11 ad xx creatas esse 
Gallica. . eo ipso anno 759 propter bellum Pan- 
3 rv Macedonica: tv Scythica. nonicum egregie cum iis conciliatur, 
4 v Alaudae: v Macedonica. quae de rebus per eos annos gestis, 
5 v1 Victrix: vir Ferrata. dilectibusque institutis tradita ac- 


6 x Gemina: x Fretensis, cepimus,’ 


— li 
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legions, numbered x1tlI—xxX, thus at once increasing the legion- 
ary forces of the empire by very nearly one half. 

I think it must be admitted that so sudden and so decided 
a change of policy, involving the addition of at least 40,000 
men to the legionary army, can only be accepted on strong and 
definite evidence. In itself the simultaneous creation of eight 
new legions seems highly improbable. Certainly on no other 
occasion in the imperial history did anything similar take place : 
and the improbability appears by no means less, when this 
precipitate action is contrasted with the excessive desire which 
Augustus had hitherto, according to Mommsen, manifested of 
making his army appear a small one:—a desire which led to 
the apparently shallow device of manipulating the legionary 
numbers in the way already mentioned. 

No doubt the crisis was a severe one: Velleius Paterculus 
might perhaps be suspected of exaggerating its severity in order 
to magnify the glory of his hero Tiberius: but we have no 
reason to doubt his statement’ that the rebel army amounted 
to 200,000 infantry and 9000 cavalry, while Suetonius* does not 
hesitate to describe the war as ‘gravissimum omnium ex- 
ternorum bellorum post Punica.’ Further than this it seems 
extremely probable from the statements of Velleius and Dio 
Cassius that Augustus did on this occasion raise some new 
legions, Velleius’ says “Quin tantus etiam huius belli metus 
fuit, ut stabilem illum et firmatum tantorum bellorum experientia 
Caesaris Augusti animum quateret atque terreret. Habiti itaque 
dilectus: revocati undique et omnes veterani: viri feminaeque 
ex censu libertinum coactae dare militem.” Dio Cassius* says 
méwires Tov Vepuavixov xalrot taysevovta otpatiatas oi ovK 
evryevets ovov adXra Kal eEeXevMépous dovs, dXXOUS TE Kal GooUS 
Tapa Te Tay avdpov Kal mapa tav yuvatkav SovdNous pos TA 
Tipnpata avtay aly tpody éexunv@a rAaBov nrevOépwoer. 
Both statements are vague, but I think that prima facie they 
make it probable that Augustus created both new legions, 
composed at any rate partly of evyeveis, and new bodies of 


1 Vell. 2, 110. ® 2, 110—111. 
* Suet. Tib, 16. 4 55, 31, 
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Pfitzner indeed has rejected it*, but on entirely uncritical and 
gratuitous grounds*. C, Robert has contested it, but mainly on 
the grounds that the Pannonian rising was not so formidable 
as Velleius represents it, and that the statements referred 
to above of Velleius and Dio Cassius point rather to the 
strengthening of existing legions than to the creation of new 
ones*, and Mommsen has successfully vindicated his view in 
these respects‘. More recently fresh objections have been 
raised by Patsch*,(1) on the general ground of the improbability 
that, Augustus would have sent newly raised legions of untried 
soldiers to so critical a campaign, (2) because Velleius distinctly 
describes the army of Varus as ‘ exercitus omnium fortissimus 
disciplina manu experientiaque bellorum inter Romanos 
milites princeps®, and (3) because several inscriptions relating 
to legio xx are found in Pannonia and Dalmatia, from which 
the legion was confessedly removed before 14 A.D. and almost 
certainly in 10 A.D., mentioning soldiers of the legion who had 
served as many as 17 campaigns’. 

The objections however have been answered by Domas- 
zewski° who points out that Augustus may probably have done 
in this case what Claudius did in 43 a.p. on the creation of 
duplicate legions numbered XV and XxIl, viz. have formed the 
new legions half of recruits, half of old soldiers taken from 
existing legions®, Mommsen himself however apparently thinks 
no such explanation necessary, and lays stress, regardless of the 
passage in Velleius, on the fact that the legions of Varus did 





consist of recruits”, 

1Gesch. der rém. Kaiserlegionen 
p. 13. 

* Tt is extremely desirable that 
Pfitzner’s book should be recognized 
in England, as it is in Germany, to 
be thoroughly untrustworthy. No 
statement in it can be safely accepted, 
which is not confirmed by references, 
and comparatively few of his state- 
ments are so confirmed, It is unfor- 
tunate that Prof. Bury in his admirable 
history of the Empire should have 
based almost all his statements with 
regard to the legions on this uncritical 


work, 

4 Comptes rendus de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions 1868, pp. 94—107. 

“Res gest. d. Aug. 2nd ed. p. 73 
note. 

® West-Deutsche Zeitschrift 1890, p. 
382 foll. 

6 Vell. 2, 119. 

7 eg. C. 1, L. v, 048, iii. 7452. 

8 West-Deutsche Zeitschrift, Korre- 
spondenzblatt 1891, p. 59. 

® This is clearly an answer to all 
three objections of Patsch. 

” Res gest. d. Aug. p. 73 ‘neque 
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the legions I—x11 and not among the other eight is to a certain 
extent weakened by the fact that with the exception of legio x, 
of which there were two, all the duplicate numbers occur in the 
first six legions, so that VII, VIII, IX, XI and XII are in this 
respect in the same position as the last eight. 

(4) The argument that all these eight legions are, when 
first heard of, on the Rhine or Danube, has undoubtedly con- 
siderable force, especially when added to whatever weight may 
be assigned to the previous arguments. But here again I would 
point out (1) that legions X1l, XIV, XV, XVI are not found on 
these frontiers till 14 4.D., while, as it will appear below that 
fifteen legions were concentrated in Pannonia in 6—9 A.D., there 
must have been a considerable redistribution of legions after 
that date, and there is nothing antecedently improbable in 
supposing that some of these four legions may have come to 
Pannonia from the East, and only after the rising were stationed 
permanently in Pannonia and Germany, (2) it is not altogether 
safe to draw conclusions from consecutive legions being found 
in one or two provinces, for in 14 A.D, legions Iv, V, V1, VI, VII, 
IX, X, XI’ are all found either in the Danube provinces or in 
Tarraconensis—a fact which I think may fairly be placed side 
by side with the fact that, probably in 6—9 A.D., certainly in 
14 A.D., legions X1III—XxX were on the Rhine and Danube. 

I cannot help thinking that these considerations detract 
something from the probability which is all that Mommsen 
claims for his arguments", while in what follows I shall attempt 
to show that apart from these particular objections, there are 
other considerations, based on facts which Mommsen himself 
admits, which make it almost necessary to assume that the 
army before the Pannonian rising must have numbered at least 
22 legions. 

To state the conclusion in advance which I shall attempt to 
establish, I should accept half of Mommsen’s theory. I think 
the evidence of Velleius and Dio Cassius ‘and the critical nature 
of the Pannonian rising make it probable that a certain number 

1 ty, vi and x were in Spain: v in 2 loc. cit. p. 73 note ‘haec quae pro- 
Moesia, vit and x1 in Dalmatia: and  posui etsi coniecturarum terminos non 
vu and rx in Pannonia. excedere probe scio,’ 
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disbanded by Vespasian: the two legions destroyed respectively 
in the Suebo-Sarmatian! and Dacian wars? of Domitian are 
supposed to have been xxrt Rapax and v Alaudae, the latter of 
which probably, the former certainly, disappeared about that 
time, while legio 1x Hispana in Britain similarly disappeared 
under Hadrian, in whose reign there is known to have been a 
disaster in that. province’, and its place was taken by vi Victrix. 
It was therefore probably not legio v Alaud. which lost its eagle 
under Lollius, but another legion of the same number, very 
likely that described on one or two inscriptions‘ as Gallica, 
while legio v Alaudae which was almost certainly in Spain 
during the early years of Augustus® was perhaps not sent to 
Germany till after this event. On Mommsen’s view therefore 
the original number of legions must have been nineteen, on 
that here advocated twenty-three®. 

(2) Legions xm and xrv are both called ‘gemina.’ Momm- 
sen supposes that they were so called, because they were raised 
at the same time’. But then on his view all these eight legions 
were raised at the same time. Why then should two of them be 
singled out as geminae? If this was the origin of the cognomen 
it would seem to point to these legions having been created on 
a different occasion. But this is not the technical meaning of 
the term gemina, which we know both from Caesar* and from 
Dio Cassius’ meant that a legion was created by the fusion of 
two or more legions into one, That after Actium or after 
taking over the legions of Lepidus, there were natural oppor- 
tunities for such fusion is obvious, but I know of no such oppor- 


were V, XXI, xx11and1Italica. It was § Would this to any extent explain 


the four whose aquilae remained in 
Germany that were disbanded: these 
are described in hist. 2, 100 as vexilla 
only. 

1 Suet. Dom. 6. 

2 Dio Cass. 68, 9. 

* Bee Momma, rom. Gesch. v., p. 171 
and the passage quoted by him from 
Fronto ‘Hadriano imperium obtinente 
quantum militum a Britannis caesum.’ 

4 0, I. L. iii. 293 and 294. 

5 See coins of leg. v. Eckh. 1, 12, 19, 


Dio Cass. 55, 23 rpla 62 5) rére ral 
elkoo. crparéreda 7}, ws ye €repor Né-youct, 
mévre Kal elkoow toktTixd érpépero, 23 
referring to the original number, 25 to 
that at the end of the reign? 

7 loc, cit. p. 73, note ad fin. 

® Caes. b, a. 3, 4 (legionem) quam 
factam ex duabus gemellam appellabat. 

* Dio Cass. 55, 23 ra 6é wal érépoes 
rioly,.,dveulyfy, dd’ otrep wal Aldupe 
dromacwéva vevduurrat. . 


Re, 
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tum’, The strength of these combined armies we know from 
a passage of Tacitus*, where Maroboduus, referring to this 
occasion, boasts that he had been threatened by twelve legions 
“se duodecim legionibus petitum duce Tiberio inlibatam 
Germanorum gloriam servavisse.” Of these twelve legions, 
Mommsen supposes that five belonged to the German army, 
arguing from the year of Varus’ defeat when he had certainly 
three legions and Asprenas two’, and that Tiberius in Dalmatia 
and Pannonia had seven‘, 

According to Mommsen himself therefore, twelve out of 
the eighteen legions, which he supposes to have formed the 
imperial army at the time, were in Germany, Dalmatia and 
Pannonia. But in addition to the Illyrican army of seven 
legions, Mommsen evidently supposes at least one to have been 
in Moesia, for he goes on to say “ und die Zahl von zehn (Vell. 2, 
113) kann fiiglich bezogen werden auf den Zuzug aus Mésien 
und Italien” (i.e. presumably one from Moesia and two from 
Italy). There remain therefore only five legions for the rest 
of the empire. But we know that the garrison of Spain at this 
period was three legions. This is proved for 14 A.D, by 
Tacitus®, while the testimony of coins proves the existence of the 
same three legions there,—viz, Iv Mac. vi Victrix and x Gem,— 
under Augustus’. Then Africa was certainly garrisoned by 
one legion, U1 Augusta, under Augustus, as it was afterwards’. 
We learn from Strabo that under Augustus three legions were 
posted in Egypt, one in Alexandria and two in the country 
districts*—an arrangement which probably existed up to the 





1 Vell. 2, 109. may refer to some later occasion, per- 


* Ann, 2, 46, 

# Vell, 2, 117 and 120. 

4 rim. Gesch. v., p. 37 note 1. 
“Nimmt man an, dass von den zwolf 
Legionen, die gegen Maroboduus im 
Marsch waren, so viele als wir bald 
nachher in Germanien finden, also fiinf 
auf dieses Heer kommen, so zihlte das 
illyrische Heer des Tiberius sieben,”’ 
In the Res gest. d. Aug. p. 72, Momm- 
sen does not apparently accept this 
statement, or at least supposes that it 


haps after the Pannonian rising was 
put down. The note quoted above 
however clearly gives up this view. 

5 Ann, 4, 5 Hispaniae recens perdo- 
mitae tribus habebantur, 

6 Eckhel i. 37, conf. C. LL. ii, 
suppl. p. Ixxxviii. 

? Tac, hist. 4, 48 legio in Africa,..sub 
Augusto Tiberioque principibus pro- 
consuli parebat. 

8 Strab. xvii. 1, 12, 
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legions, and, as Velleius shows, these were the legions of 
Germany and the ‘exercitus qui in Illyrico merebat. That 
this last expression is inclusive of the Moesian legion or legions, 
and not exclusive of it, as Mommsen assumes, is I think made 
probable (1) by such passages as Tac. hist. 1, 76—fiduciam 
addidit ex Illyrico nuntius, iurasse in eum Dalmatiae ac 
Pannoniae et Moesiae legiones,’ and hist. 2, 85 where the 
expression Illyricus exercitus includes the Moesian legions, 
(2) by the improbability that the Danube army would be 
larger than the Rhine army at this time. During the Julio- 
Claudian emperors, the German legions were eight, the Ilyrican 
never more than seven, frequently less, and the same proportion 
was observed during the Flavian times. It was not indeed till 
the 2nd century that the Danube line was considered to require 
more legions than the Rhine. For the same reason I believe 
that the German legions numbered six, and the Illyrican six. 
It is generally assumed that Varus had only five legions im 
10 A.D. This however is by no means certain. In addition to 
the three legions of Varus himself and the two of Asprenas, 
there were also sufficient troops at Aliso to resist the attack of 
the Germans, and finally to cut their way to the Rhine’. That 
this was a sixth legion is very probable, though of course not 
certain, and indeed Mommsen himself is quite ready to assume 
the presence of another legion in order to explain the supposed 
need for reconstituting legio 1°, We will suppose therefore 
that there were six legions in Germany and six in Illyricum, 
and that these were all being concentrated against Maroboduus 
when the Pannonian rising took place*. In such a crisis the 
six legions forming the Lllyrican army were not enough. But 





1 Vell. 2, 120, 4. were taken away from their own head- 


2 Res gest. d. Aug. p. 68 note 1. 
Itaque ut primae legioni etiam ante 
eladem Varianam locus inveniatur, 
fortasse sumi potest eam cladem ad 
quartam legionem, non aequabiliter 
tamen, pertinuisse. 

* Tt is perhaps necessary to remark 
that this by no means implies that the 
full complements of all these legions 


quarters, Probably the same thing 
took place in this case, and in the 
ease of the five Oriental legions to be 
noticed directly, as in the Civil war of 
69 a.p. when legions are described as 
marching to Italy, which undoubtedly 
left a certain proportion of their sol- 
diers behind in Germany. 
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objections to this view, (1) It entirely sets aside the statement 
of Velleius that five legions came from transmarine provinces, 
and supposes that of the five only two really did so, while the 
other three came from Germany, (2) This explanation only 
accounts for five of the supposed eight newly raised legions. 
For if all the eight were, as Mommsen argues, sent to the 
Rhine or the Danube, we should get according to his reckoning 
twenty-three legions for these two frontiers,—i.e. the original 
twelve: one from Moesia, two from the East, and eight new 
legions, whereas fifteen was the maximum concentrated under 
Tiberius, and Varus in Germany on Mommsen’s view had five. 
I see no way out of these difficulties except by the explanation 
which I have suggested. 

The rising was hardly over, and the fifteen legions probably 
not dispersed, when the disaster happened to the three legions 
of Varus, Two fresh legions—xx1 Rapax from the vernacula 
multitudo in the city, and xxu afterwards Deiotariana from 
soldiers once belonging to the Galatian army,—were enrolled’; 
so that Augustus had seventeen legions to dispose of, besides 
the three in Germany, one in Syria, three in Spain, and one in 
Africa, Of these seventeen, five, including the new legio XXI, 
were sent to make up eight on the Rhine: three to make up 
four in Syria: two, including the new legio xx, to Egypt: 
thus leaving seven for the Danube provinces, two for Dalmatia, 
three for Pannonia, and two for Moesia. In this way we arrive 
at the numbers given by Tacitus for all the provinces for 
the year 14 A.D." 





K. G. HARDY. 


hebungen in Italien, von wo die neu because the supposition is practically 


ausgehobenen Legionen zwar nach accepted by all who have treated the 
Germanien, aber die dadurch abge- subject. 
lésten 2u Tiberius Heer kamen.’ 2 Ann, 4, 6. 

1 Tdo not give the proof for this here, 
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We are therefore to find out if possible from the words of 
Thucydides what line this new wall did actually follow. I take 
the evidence in detail, 

(1) mapa wav 76 pds tas ‘Enironds épdv, It is usually 
held that these words compel us to believe that the new wall 
ran generally speaking nearly North and South, forming roughly 
the base of the triangle of which the apex is at the western 
end of Epipolae. Some authors make the line straighter than 
others, but I believe I am right in saying that all now in one 
line or other carry it right across the lower end of Epipolae or 
the lower ground between Achradina and Epipolae, whichever 
form of words be preferred. That is, all reckon the direction 
implied in épay from Achradina (or the Outer City) only. 
When I reflect that the Island was the oldest part of the city, 
to which sentiment would chiefly adhere; that it is almost 
certain that the Agora and other public places of the joint city 
lay in the low ground between Achradina and the Island, over 
which the Theatre rises and probably rose then; when I try to 
put myself in the place of a Syracusan of 415 Bc; I cannot see 
the reasonableness of this assumption. I rather infer that the 
direction should roughly speaking be taken as at right angles 
to a line drawn from between the Island and Achradina to the 
end of Epipolae. I would not press this in minute detail, but it 
serves to give generally the direction I conceive to be naturally 
implied in the Greek words. However at present I go only so 
far as to leave this question open without prejudice, proceeding 
to inquire whether any further references or allusions fit in 
better with one or other of the two suppositions. 

(2) In the fight over the first counterwork we are told 
that the Athenian 300 aipotot to ctavpwua cal ot dvdaxKes 
auto éKkdurovTes KaTéepuyor és TO MpoTeiyioua TO Tepl Tov 
Teuevirny. It is I think generally allowed that this refers to 
the part enclosed by the new Syracusan wall. We know of no 
other Syracusan mporeiyicpa as yet. The three detached 
redoubts or camps on Epipolae [v1 43 § 6] were not yet built. 
The wpoteiyiopua of the Athenian «ixAos seems to have been 
an advanced work to strengthen that important part of their 
lines. Is not ‘the outwork encompassing the Temenites’ a 
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at once appears. If the southern section clearly must run far 
nearer the Syracusan works than the northern one—which is 
my view—then it would be an obvious gain to get this part 
built and done with while they were still fresh, and while the 
enemy (sure to molest them if they could) were cowed by their 
first defeats. Whether this gain would not be more than out- 
weighed by the loss of other advantages, was for Nikias to con- 
sider. If he did consider it, and decided rather as an engineer 
than as a strategist’, I can only say that in so doing he was 
true to what we know of his reputation and character. 

(6) It may be said that the northern section of the Athe- 
nian lines would have run as near to the wall of the quarter of 
the city called Tycha as the southern did to the rporetyioua. 
Possibly, had Tycha existed then. But I at present believe 
that it did not, and have given my reasons in the Classical 
Review of March 1894. ‘Till some sound reason is shewn for 
the contrary belief, I venture to assume my published conclu- 
sions. An additional note on the subject is given below, 

(7) Lastly I would point out that im the course of the 
narrative we read of many operations taking place on the 
ground West of Achradina and North of the Temenites, For 
these operations more room is left on my theory, and this is so 
far a gain. When we find the armies cramped for want of 
room, as VII 5—6, we are told that this was owing to an un- 
wise choice of position, and that it was soon after remedied. 

Hitherto I have dealt with the course of the new wall on 
the northern side of the Temenites only. But its southern 
course is also matter of dispute. I believe that it curved round 
along the cliff edge to the eastward and joined the wall of 
Achradina on the high ground, never descending to the swamp 
and the harbour. I believe with Cavallari Holm and Freeman* 
that a wall already [dating possibly from Gelon’s time] ran in 
continuation of the western wall of Achradina down to the 
Great Harbour, This I hold to be referred to in v1 3 § 2 date- 
pov 5€ ypove Kal 1) &Ew [wodts] mpocreryic cica TodvavOpwros 





1 For Nikias as engineer see Thue his base at Thapsus. 
mi 51, Arist Birds 363, Plut Nik 3. 2 See their maps and the one in 
His strategic blunder was in giving up Lupus marked 1 a, 
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Further note on Tycha and Neapolis. 


In my paper on Tycha referred to above [p 50] I did nc 
discuss the passage of Cicero’ (1 in Verr 4 § 119]. Perhaps ; 
will be as well to refer to it now. He is describing the quarter 
of Syracuse, and says tertia est urbs quae, quod in ea parte For 
tunae fanum antiquum fuit, Tycha nominata est, in qua gymna 
sium amplissimum est et complures aedes sacrae; coliturque e 
pars e habitatur frequentissime. quarta autem est quae, qui 
postrema coaedificata est, Neapolis nominatur ; quam ad sum 
mam theatrum muzximum, praeterea due templa sunt egregia 
Vereris unum, alterum Liberae, signumque Apollinis qui Temen 
ites vocatur pulcherrimum et maximum. Out of this rhetorica 
description questions arise 

1. Is the explanation of the name Tycha to be accepted ? 

2. If so, does this tend to shew that Tycha existed as ; 
fortified quarter before Neapolis ? 

3. Is the statement that Neapolis was the last quarte 
covered with buildings (a) an independent statement 
or (b) an etymological inference, and generalh 
(c) trustworthy ? : 

4. What is the relation of Cicero's Neapolis to the 
Tepevirns of Thuc v1 75 § 1 and 76 ris "Axpadeyy: 
apoacrevov of Diodorus XIv 63 ? 

I will deal with these in order. 

1. If we accept this explanation, it must be with duc 
reserve, and in default of others. As he says fuit, it is natural 
to infer that the temple did not exist in 70 Bc. This is g 
suspicious circumstance, unless we are to suppose that it was 
destroyed when Marcellus took the city, which can hardly be 
inferred from Livy Xxv 25 and Plut Marcell 19. Besides, if 
the explanation be Cicero’s own, it is of no authority whatever. 
if based on information given him at Syracuse, we must not 


1 Lupus p 241 thinks this descrip- plain too from Tuse v § 64 that he 
tion borrowed mainly from Timaeus. visited Syracuse in 75 sc while quaes- 
But had not Cicero just visited Sicily tor at Lilybaeum. 
to get evidence against Verres? It is 2 See Lupus p 110. 
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4. The Neapolis of Cicero includes an upper part, the 
Temenites and its neighbourhood on the high ground; the 
lower terrace, in which the theatre is cut, and which is pro- 
bably to be reckoned with the preceding’: and ents ake 
some of the lower ground, called by some topogra 5 
Roman Neapolis. It would seem then that it indatiex the 
Temenites and exceeds it to the South. The mpoderezov of 
Diodorus can hardly be taken to include Temenites, for Imilkon 
never secured a footing on the high ground. It would seem 
then that Cicero’s Neapolis includes the mpodarevov and ex- 
ceeds it to the North. My conclusion then is that the upper 
Neapolis, having once been fortified, remained so*, 

I am not dealing with mere groups of houses, but with 
walled quarters of the city. Aud it seems to me a priori 
most unlikely that, after the Island and Achradina were oc- 
cupied‘, the next step in advance should be made along the 
high ground to the North. We then look for positive evidence, 
and find that it consists of (a) an emendation [Téynv or Téxqy 
for “Itdv«nv] in Diod x1 68, (b) an inference therefrom that — 
the quarter Tycha existed in 466 Bc, that is, that Diodorus 
is using his authorities intelligently, and (c) a literal and 
uncritical acceptance of doubtful details in a rhetorical passage 
of Cicero, I hold that no part of this evidence is of any real 
value, and that the indications in Thucydides are decidedly the 
other way. 

If Marcellus did, as Livy xxv 25 § 5 says, encamp inter 
Neapolim et Tycham', it would seem that a considerable space 
parted the southern wall of Tycha from the northern wall of 

































































1 See maps in Cavallari and Lupus. 

2 Grote pt m c 83 thinks that he 
did, but the passage cited (Diod x1v 63) 
says nothing of the kind. Surely the 
mpodcrevov is more naturally the lower 
Neapolis. 

% What authority Grote had for 
saying that the new wall including 
Temenites was pulled down after the 
Athenian siege I cannot discover, 
Grote pt 11 ¢ 82. 
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4 See Lupus pp 30—1 on the south- 
ern side of Achradina being its natural 
outlet. This supports my view that 
the tendency would be southward 
rather than northward. And if the 
dwellers on the piece known as Tycha 
were [Lupus pp 34—6] mainly Sikels, 
I doubt all the more their being al- 
lowed to fortify it. 

5 Lupus p 229 argues that these 
two quarters had then no separate 
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Dobr, Cl, Hude] of 'A@qvatoe ris Tolww 
rénews [76] mpds ijmespov, where ‘on the 
mainland side of the city'=‘ towards 
the mainland, looking from the city.’ 


1 Cf yt 16 § 3 Kabjpow adrot 75 
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of 300 picked men had been ordered to make a sudden rush 
upon the counterwork [7d trorelyicpa}. We then read «ai 
mpoaBaddvres of TpLtakdcvot aipovor TO ctavpmma, Kal of pida- 
Kes avTo éexduTrovTes KaTépuyov és TO TpoTeiyicpa TO Tepl Tov 
Tewevirnv. Now are we to infer (as some do) that the orav- 
pwpza is merely another name for the whole or part of the 
vrore(yiopa, or that in making a rush upon the dretelyiopa 

' they came upon the oratpoya? The latter, I think. Thucy- 
dides mentions the picked body before the two divisions of the 
army and says rpol’rafav Oeiv Spou@ and so forth, Now from 
mpo’raéav I infer that the picked men started first, This was 
to see what speed could do in the way of a surprise. In fact 
this small body moving quickly did all that was needed. But 
if they had failed, there was still the larger force marching 
[éy@povv] on the stockade, That is, the small picked body 
were meant to turn the end of the counterwork and secure it 
by arush. Finding no resistance, they went on to storm and 
carry the stockade. This done, up came the larger body, and 
together they followed the flying Syracusans into the Temenite 
outwork. Out of this they were presently driven in some dis- 
order. The Athenian army then withdrew [from the mporei- 
x:opa, I take it], pulled down the stonework of the counterwork 
and tore up the stockade [ry te twoteiyuow xaetrov Kal To 
ocTavpwpa avéoracay| and carried off the stakes to their own 
lines. It is to be noted that the oravpwpa and the vmortelyiois 
are spoken of as distinct. I now proceed to give a plan shew- 
ing how I understand this obscure affair. The counterwork is 
shortened, and the curve of the Temenite wall sharpened, to 
save room. 

I have placed the wvAis in the city wall, not in that of the 
mporeixicua, because I imagine that the gate in the latter, 
through which the Athenians followed the flymg Syracusans, 
would be of considerable size. This may be wrong: the wuvis 
may have been in the wall of the wpoteiyiowa. So too the 
oTavpwua may have run diagonally, not at right angles to the 
counterwork, But these points are not vital to my interpreta- 
tion. 

I have not made the stakes a structural part of the counter- 
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work itself. I do not see that the words of Thucydides compel 
us to do so. Therefore I have only allowed for them as applied 
to purposes that seemed to me conceivable when I studied the 
narrative on the ground. If stakes could be driven so firmly 
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A=The -mporelxioua inclosing Temenites, E=its wall, F=its probable gate. 
BC=wall of Achradina, D=the rvNs, G=a probable gate of communica- 
tion. HI=the drorelyicua, KK=a section of it complete with wooden 
towers and scaffold gangway between them, HK=a section being built, 
with cravpol meant rpoxaradayBdvew ras épddous. O= 70 cravpwya to rapa 
rhv muda. L=the Athenian 300, M=part of Athenian army marching 
wpos Thy ro\w, N=part marching wpos ro ctavpwua ro rapa THy wuAlda. 
Of the Syracusans, some had left their post and gone into the city ; others 
had remained but were under cover in the noonday heat, probably at H; 
a, third section were on guard at O, but were slack in their watch. 


as to check the invading army day after day in the combats 
obviously expected by the besieged, then the changes of 23 
centuries must have completely metamorphosed the upper 
grounds of Syracuse. As a mere temporary shift, or to bear 
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to suggest that the wall ran in any other than as near as 
possible a straight line right along Epipolae. 

After this difficulties begin, and it will be best, before 
attempting to deal with them, to look ahead and see what 
evidence we have as to the wall in its final form and extent. 

In his letter [11 § 3] Nikias speaks of it as a single wall 
built past the Athenian lines, and adds that the investment of 
Syracuse cannot be continued unless this raparelyiopa be first: 
taken by a strong force. Demosthenes on his arrival [42 § 4] 
came to much the same conclusion. He saw that the wall was 
a single one, and if he could only master the approach to 
Epipolae [avaBacews, cf mporBaces vi 96 § 1]—that is, by 
Euryalus,—and also carry the camp [really 3 camps] on it in 
due course, he could thus take the wall with ease. That is, he 
would turn it and take it in rear, From this we may infer 
that the wall now ran the whole length of Epipolae, and could 
only be attacked successfully in the way described. And in 
43 § 1 we find that a front attack made with engines was an 
utter failure. | 

Now comes the story of the night attack [43] from which 
we learn that there was a Syracusan fort [te?yicna] command- 
ing the approach by Euryalus, on which fort we may fairly 
infer that the wall abutted ; and also that the wall had battle- 
ments [éraAf£eis], no doubt on its southern face. In all this 
again there is nothing to shew that the wall ran in any other 
than an approximately straight line from end to end. 

I now go back to the passage out of which the difficulties 
arise. Thucydides tells us [7 § 1] that just after the wall had 
crossed the intended line of investment the succours from 
Corinth arrived, «ai Suverelyicay TO NovToY Tois Xvpaxocions 
peypt Tov éyxapciov reiyous. So stands the traditional text. 
Only two solutions are worth serious consideration. 

(1) Holm, Classen, Hude, throw out wéype as having been 
added by a scribe who misunderstood the words of 4 § 1 pds 
TO v Teiyos amrobv. They then take ro XNovroy with 
Tov éyxapotov teiyous. That is, the new-comers helped the 
Syracusans to build the rest of the cross-wall. The sense is of 
course possible: but who can believe that uéypx is an insertion? 
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This is a desperate and inadmissible remedy, and rests on a 
wilful assumption of no inherent probability. 

(2) Grote and Freeman assume that Gylippus, when once 
they had crossed the Athenian line, set his men to work at the 
other (or western) end of Epipolae, and so built back to the 
cross-wall, The latter says [11 p 258] ‘As soon as that wall 
had secured its first object by being carried westward of the 
Athenian wall, the obvious course was to begin the work again 
at the west end [of Epipolae, he means]. By that means a 
smaller extent of ground was left exposed while the wall was 
building, and the important hold on Euryalos was secured,’ 
His views are developed in an appendix. He thus makes the 
two parts of the waparelyio pa meet end to end in one line. 
To him péype tov éyxapoiov Telxous means this, to Grote it 
means that the new part (called 7d Aourdv) abutted on the 
cross-wall at an angle. For Grote first carries the cross-wall 
diagonally to the northern edge of Epipolae; wrongly, I think 
for the subsequent movements are on his theory far more diff- 
cult to understand. If then the text be all sound, I should 
accept Freeman’s view, believing however that they began build- 
ing again not only from the western end but all along the line. 

It must nevertheless be admitted the phrase rd Xouror is 
on this supposition isolated and very obscure. The rest, of 
what? No doubt our author does bring in new details sud- 
denly and obscurely with the definite article, as v1 98 § 2 Tov 
xvKrov, 100 § 1 ri wvdrida, VIE 53 § 1 TH ynAjv, as Holm 
points out in another connexion; but this ro Aovroy is to my 
mind much more awkward. Indeed I can hardly believe that 
Thucydides left it thus. And therefore I venture to hazard an 
emendation of the text, so slight that it hardly deserves the 
name. It is to read tetyos for reiyous. Then xat Evverelyeoapv 
TO NowTrov Tois Lupaxoctors péxpe TOV éyKapotou Teiyos = ‘ and 
helped the 5 to build the rest of the wall to the crossing-point.’ 
That is, from its furthest western point to the pomt where it 
crossed the Athenian line. Here two questions arise, (1) is 
tetyos too far removed from ré dov7rév, (2) can Td éyKapovoy 
mean that part of the wall where it had just crossed the 
Athenian line? 
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(1) It is true that such combinations as 4 § 7 tas Norras 
tav Kopiv@lwv vais are briefer and simpler. But the arrange- 
ment is essentially the same, and the tendency to separate an 
important substantive from its article is noticeable everywhere 
[as omAiras 50 § 1, rerevtiv 6 § 1, etc]. And I observe that, 
where tevyifewy TeZyos occurs, the verb often throws forward the 
noun to the end of the clause, as vt 75 § 1, 99 § 1 of pev érei- 
xetov tav “AOnvaimy to mpos Bopéay tod KiKXov Tetyos, VII 4 
§1,5§1,164§ 3 aqereiyioe to ex THs Tladdjuns tetyos. In 
vi 99 § 3, the first mention of cross-walls, reZyos is so far from 
éereiyitov that he puts in dyovtes, which relieves the construc- 
tion. The same happens where the verb is not resy/few but 
one implying it, as amrereréXeoto VII 2 § 4, éreXedra VIII 90 § 4 
But, where the noun changes, it more commonly and naturally 
seems to come near the verb, as VI 91 § 6 Tevyifew dé yer 
AexéXetav THs “Attixfs, 98 § 2 éreiyioay Tov Kixdov, 101 §1 
érelytfov oi ‘A@nvaio. tov xpnyvov [where éeretysfov is drawn 
back by azo trod xvxXov preceding]. I am not seeking to 
establish a law, but to shew that my proposal is from this point 
of view an admissible one: so let this suffice. 

(2) éy«apovs =‘athwart.’ When you have the direction 
of A given in the context, and B is éyxapovov to A, it means 
that the two lines cut each other—nearly or quite at right 
angles, in the instances known to me. The word is rare. More 
common is émrzapovos, chiefly in Herodotus and Polybius, and 
the sense of the two seems to be identical, Herod rv 101 is 
the most notable passage: there 7a émc«apoua is the coast-line 
of Scythia, being the ‘cross parts’ at an angle to the inward 
measurement [rad dpOia Ta és rv perdyatav hépovtal. péxpe 
Tov éyxapoiov then I render ‘as far as the cross part,’ the 
part where it had just crossed the Athenian wall and from a 
troteiyiopa become a tapatetyioua. The use of the neuter’ 
singular is like 4 § 1 mpods 16 éyxapowv=‘to the cross, 
‘athwartways. The radical difference between the two ex- 


1 Leake well compares Xen Hell 1v_ fully developed adverbial sense cf 
3 § 23 mpos 7d cydy, v 4 § 54 mpds Aesch Prom 212 wpos ro xaprepér, 
Sphiov, both with duiev. For the Agam 130 wpds rd Blaov. 
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The shape of Epipolae is of course not exactly given, and 
the three wporevyicwara cannot be placed with certainty. 
Now that the existence of the great northern aqueduct marked 
by Schubring has been disproved by later research [Lupus 
pp 260—5], there is nothing, so far as I see, with which to 
correlate them. I cannot think that they were on the line of 
the counterwork: had that been their position, we should 
probably have had some slight indication of it in the words 
of Thucydides. As it is, we only learn [43 §§ 3—6] that the 
men who escaped from the fort H carried the alarm to the 
three camps and to the 600.. The main body of the Athenians 
seem to have been advancing direct on these bodies of the 
enemy: and meanwhile another party [§ 5 dddoe de] were 
attacking the wall. What little we can infer from this is 
against placing the camps along the line of wall. The positions 
of the armies in the two battles F and G can only be judged 
by reference to the text, which is too long to quote here. 

That this third counterwork was a vast undertaking will 
not be denied. If we measure from the wall of Achradina, it 
was over 3 miles in length: if we assume the existence of a 
walled quarter Tycha at this time, not less than 2} miles. 
But the Syracusans were good builders, and their all was at 
stake. They would have a vast number of willing hands to 
carry out the work, for non-combatants would help in many 
ways. The Athenians had collected some of the stones [5 § 1], 
and easily cut stone was plentiful all along the line. Indeed 
I doubt whether the Athenian lines, with their «vos and 
double walls, were not a greater feat of constructive energy. 


The ynd7 and Avotpeéreca. 


Thucydides vir 53 §§ 1—2, speaking of the battle in which 
Eurymedon fell, and the defeated Athenian ships many of 
them had to make for the shore beyond the narrow. face of 
their own camp, tells us that Gylippus in support of the 
Syracusan fleet wapeBorGer emi tiv yndjv pépos Te Ex@v THs 
otparias. The advance was made in some disorder, and the 
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Etruscan contingent, sallying forth from the Athenian lines, 
routed the leading troops of Gylippus «ai éoBddAXovew és tip 
Aduyyy TV Avowpédevav Kadoupevny. 

The meaning of y7Ay is a mole or shore line, natural or 
artificial, that takes the force of the sea waves and protects 
something behind from their impact, The needful references 
are given in Liddell and Scott. The swamp Lysimeleia was 
directly to the West of the Great Harbour, north of the mouth 
of the Anapus. Between it and the sea was the yA}, a strip 
of slightly raised shore, whether wholly natural or partly 
artificial can hardly be determined. 

_ There is no real difficulty in the passage, but it does sur- 
prise me to find that modern writers do not explain the 
movements of the forces on this ground. They seem to speak 
of Gylippus and his army without asking where they stood 
that day before making this movement on the yd. If we 
are trying to understand Thucydides, the question must be asked 
and a reasonable answer found. Gylippus can hardly have 
been operating from the city, for the Athenian lines came right 
down to the sea between Syracuse and the Lysimeleia. 

I have no doubt whatever that he was with his army in or 
near the woAtyvn at the Olympieum. That post was strongly 
occupied with horse and light troops [4 § 6, 37 § 2—3], who 
had already given the Athenians much trouble. Besides, he 
had lately [50 § 1] returned from the West with a new force. 
There was nothing to gain by throwing this reinforcement into 
the city, which was now no longer in danger: and the men 
would be more useful and more easily fed outside. Again, the 
main object was now [51 § 1] to prevent the Athenians from 
retreating by land. And the operations contemplated from 
the city were naval, and of these Gylippus seems never to have 
taken the direction. Furthermore, his new troops had as yet 
seen no fighting; and he could on the side of the Olympieum 
employ them in operations where a repulse would not endanger 
the city. So we find that he did not employ them till a 
favourable moment [opav tas vads Tay Tokenior vixwpéevas|, 
and the result of their disorderly rush fully or the judg- 
ment of the Spartan. 
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When then we read that he advanced. pépos te éywv Tijs 
oTpatias, we are to understand the words as referring wholly 
or in great part to the orpatia mroAAn brought in by himself 
quite recently. 

I think the passage is on my supposition now as clear as 
can be. I hope I have got at the right meaning. If I have, 
this little matter well illustrates the difficulties caused to 
readers of Thucydides by the omission of details. On the task 
of bridging over these little gaps in the story conjecture is 
perhaps as well employed as on ‘restoration’ of his traditional 
text. 


W. E. HEITLAND. 
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ternal nature; why then did Socrates desert mpaypara for 
their apparent eixéves in Aoyor? Why was it the concept 
rather than the object of the concept with which he specially 
busied himself? It is this question, concerned altogether with 
the devrepos mAods, that is to be forthwith answered by the 
simile, Accordingly the clause rosobtéy te—a’rov must refer 
to a rival method of prosecuting the second-best course, and 
is not to be regarded as the description of results apprehended 
from seeking immediate familiarity with the Good itself or its 
special determinations in the world of ideas, which, as Mr 
Archer-Hind justly remarks, were regarded by Plato as forms 
of the dyaor itself. Hence mpdywara must refer to material 
particulars and not the ideas. Moreover, apart from this 
criticism, it is difficult to believe that wpdyuara, dupacw 
and aic@ijcemv can all be used metaphorically in a single 
sentence, without a hint of this usage in the context. Dr 
Jackson indeed has suggested, and Mr Archer-Hind is in- 
clined to accept the suggestion, that this clause SXérev— 
avT@y is very probably an interpolation’; but, not to speak of 
the unpleasing rhythm which is produced by the excision of 
these words, the subsequent clause iows—év toi; Epyous dis- 
tinctly implies a previous antithesis between Aéyor and mpay- 
pata in a relation which Plato wishes to modify as regards a 
single aspect thereof; if he is merely pointing out that, while 
épya and Adyou are both eixdves, Epya are preeminently such, 
he need not apologise for incorrectness in the simile (tews— 
éotxev); the remarks in fact are unnecessary and pointless if 
the suspected clause be cut out, Lastly, in a simile where we 
find the avré aya@ov on one side and the sun on the other, it 
is very improbable that no importance should be attached to 
the eclipse of the latter, more especially when this eclipse is 
introduced as parallel to a state of affairs in which immediate 
contemplation of the Good is recognised as an impossibility. 
It would appear that, if the eclipse be recognised as an integral 
part of the analogy, a good sense may be obtained not open to 
any of the above objections. 


1 See also Dr Jackson's paper “On Plato’s Republic vr 506 p ff"’ in the 
Journal of Philology x 146—138, 
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In that case the sun itself would be paralleled by the air) 
aya0ov regarded as pluralised in ra.dyra which itself Euvédei 
at ouvexer (cf. 99 ©); #ALos éxXelzrwv would correspond to ta 
yeyvopeva, i.e. ta Svra considered as eclipsed (cf. Rep, 508 D 
TO TW OKOTM KExpapévoy TO yuyvomevov Kal aToANUpevor, iN 
a rather different sense but with a similar implication); the 
image of #Avos éxXel7wv in water would answer to the images 
of eclipsed évra in ddyor, ie. Socratic universals. On this 
interpretation ra dvTa are represented as the flashes of light 
which are unified in the originating sun; Being is merely the 
pluralisation of the Good; but, inasmuch as the latter is some- 
thing more than the totality of rays, it may be said, as in the 
Republic, that the avro dyaOov éréxewa Ths ovcias 7 
kal duvawer brrepéyer: the Good itself is eclipsed, but its light 
shows partially amid the darkness of the visible world; the 
problem is to piece it together by a study of these partial 
manifestations, best investigated by their reflection in universal 
AOyot. 

There is however, as Plato plainly admits (tows—éouxer), 
a flaw in the simile. This flaw cannot, I think, be adequately 
explained unless the eclipse be taken into account: as I under- 
stand the chapter, the confusion arises as follows. Just as the 
image of #Avos é«delrwy is only valuable in so far as it reflects 
Hrwos itself, so Adyoe as reflections of mpayywara are only 
valuable in so far as they represent the truth which ens: 
in wpayyata: Adyor therefore do not take any accoun 
the non-ent through which reality is interfused, and oiciee to 
represent merely the idea in so far as it can be appreciated 
by a study of particulars; accordingly the mental concept or 
general notion is in reality purer and more perfectly repre- 
sentative of the idea than the particulars whose fragmentary 
truth it collates and unifies; from this point of view, therefore, 
particulars are only imperfect reflections of the general notion; 
in no sense however can it be said that #Asos éxXelzrey is 
merely an image of its own reflection, so that the simile, 
though otherwise accurate, needs rectification in this single 
respect. From this standpoint it becomes possible to understand 
the full force of rudAw@einv. At first sight it might appear 
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that the blindness which Socrates feared from an examination 
of phenomena themselves, as distinct from their reflection in 
Aoryou, was altogether parallel to that which afflicted the sun- 
gazers and due to a similar glare, and this, in fact, is the sense 
in which the word has been generally understood. When, 
however, the flaw in the simile has been noticed and its nature 
explained, it becomes evident that some different interpreta- 
tion is required, for Aoyou are now recognised as shining with a 
fuller truth than épya, so that a man would turn his eyes to 
the latter rather than the former if he apprehended blindness 
from excess of light. Moreover on general grounds, as Mr 
Archer-Hind has pointed out, it is inconceivable that Plato 
should have spoken of phenomena as dazzling from surpassing 
brilliance. It remains to understand tudAwGeiny as doing 
double duty: while ingeniously utilised for the purposes of 
the simile so as to preserve a superficial parallelism by virtue 
of its most obvious implication, it must be regarded as refer- 
ring in reality to loss of vision apprehended not from the 
brightness but the darkness of Becoming ; soul-blindness will 
assuredly follow the mere physical gazing at external nature; 
if this affliction is to be avoided the soul’s eye, reason, must be 
turned to the conceptual study of truth; just so in Republic 
527 D we read: ro 8 éorw ov wavy dadAov adda yadeTor 
miotTevoat, OTL ev TovTALs Tois pabrypaciw ExdoToU Spyavoey TE 
wuyis exxadaiperat te xal avakwrupeitar, awoNAVMEVOY Kal 
TupAovpevoy UTd TaV ddrAXNwV eriTHSevpLaTwDV, KpelTToOY 
dy cwOivat pupiwy Gupatorv: move yap a’Tad adrnOeva oparat 
and in the Phaedo itself, 96 0, ofrwm odddpa érudprAwOny is 
spoken from a very similar standpoint. The forcible irony of 
the passage on the above interpretation is in keeping with 
the general attitude of Socrates at this point of the dialogue: 
he ascribes his original abandonment of physical enquiry not 
to its utter emptiness, but to his own stupidity (96 c); when 
he has devised a superior method of investigation he chooses 
to speak of it in comparison with physics as no better than 
a muddle (eixf d’pw 97 B); in the present instance advantage 
is taken of a blemish in the simile to express contempt of 
mere physical enquiry under the guise of deferential awe. 


(an) 
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group (4), differing only in this respect that the first word 
in the sentence is only loosely connected with the previous 
clause. These are Il. V 20 

mavTa yap non Tot TEeXw, TA TrapoiWey UrréoTny. 


and Il. ¥ 180, where the same line is repeated, 


Od. 8 410—1 
Sedre, hirot, jia hepwopeba: mavra yap 76n 
aOpo évl peydpe. 

Od. » 318—9 


rod 8 dpivero Oupds, avd pivas 86 of ASn 
Sptuv pévos mpoéruwe dirov marép’ cicopowvte. 
Od. + 358—9 
Kat tov 'Odvacevs 
non ToL0Gd éoTi modas Tolcbe TE YELpas’ 
would be quite regular if "Odvaceds 5é wrov had been written 
in place of xaé qrov ‘Odvaceds. 
In one case 757 follows ai@e in a wish. Od. uv 94 is a case 
with a participle not obviously supplementary. 
In the remaining 4 cases 767 follows an auxiliary verb and 
qualifies an infinitive: these are 
Il. © 98 
dpovéw 5é SvaxpwOnpwevar 76n 
"Apyetous xal Tpwas, émel kana todd trétrod Oe x.7.2. 
Od. o 88 
BovrAopat 76y vetoOar ed’ npérepa’ 
following a vocative, 


Od. v 215—6 


ieiiaan fay ie 
xtTnpata Saccacba SHv otyopévoto avaKTos, 
Od. ¢ 116—7 — 
or éyw KaTomioe NiTrotunv 
olos t 10n tatpos acO\a Kad aveheoOat. 
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Whether these instances are in any degree exceptional may 
be questioned on the ground that the adverb could scarcely 
precede the auxiliary verb. But this is by no means true. 
There are at least nine examples of 767 so preceding the 

auxiliary verb, and this is not only permissible, but is the rule 

with #5y and, as will be mentioned, with 8 also. Naturally 
if is not every auxiliary verb that allows of this order, any 
more than in the parallel case with the negative, But instances 
occur with «éAopar, Aéyw, méAXr, olowat, dni, and in the 
case of 5% with BovAowas, édrropat, wérdXw, di, dni. Hence 
in the above instances except perhaps the first we require an 
explanation of the order. It will be seen that in the first 
three the 76) is emphatic: the fourth is obviously due to 
the original sense of ofés re, which requires it to come first 
in its clause. 

It thus appears that out of a total of 149 occurrences 46 
have 77 absolutely first and 49 more virtually first, that is 
(a) preceded only by a vocative or exclamation, dAXa, 9, or 7, 
or (b) at the head of a supplementary participial clause. We 
may add to these the 12 cases in which it follows the imtro- 
ductory word of a dependent sentence. In 34 further cases 
767 is absolutely or virtually second, that is preceded by only 
one substantive word with or without dard 5é pév yap or 
enclitics. There are only eight cases—and these have been 
referred to in detail—in which the word is to be found other- 
wise placed. 

The reason for this very remarkable gravitation to the 
commencement of the sentence is obvious. #69 is a combina- 
tion of two particles which show the same tendency in even 4 
slightly more marked degree’. To the case of 6 we shall 
presently return. In the first part of 78) we haye plainly 
nothing but the common circumflexed asseverative particle. 
This is indeed evident from the usage seeing that 76, like #, 


1 Asa form of 7 64, it should come word but érel, we find 7ro constantly, 
first in the sentence. But the com- like #5y, second to introductory words. 
pound once formed goes its own way. 7 is peculiar only in that its mean- 
The case of jro is precisely similar: ing allows it to come in a few eases 
for, whereas 7 very rarely follows any last for the sake of emphasis. 


Cnet ' il 






















1 This distinction is not, I think, 
that meant by Hartung p. 235, when duration.” 
he says that 75y denotes ‘the present viv, k 
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equivalent to ‘now at last. The Latin demum denique and 
tandem, which are to be similarly explained, are in point of 
etymology closely connected with 67}. | 
‘Already, the stock translation of 76, 1s a notion never 

inherent in the word, but wherever present, is imported from 
the idea of anticipation in the context. The imperfection of 
the rendering can be easily shown by illustration :—in II. T 122 

non avnp yéyov’ écOXos, bs “Apyetorowy avake 

‘this moment has a man been born Wc.’ 


Od. « 381 


76n yap Tor arr@poca Kaptepoy SpKov 
‘for I have even but now sworn’ 


Od. 8 410 


mdavta yap 5n apo’ évi peyap@ 
‘for all is by now collected in the hall’ 


if we substitute ‘already’ for ‘even now’ &c. we neglect the 
special force of 757 and at the same time introduce the foreign 
idea of contemporaneousness or anticipation®. "Ivov 78 éarw- 
«ev could be said only the instant after the taking of Troy. 
This I believe to be true of every period of Greek: but it is 
certainly noteworthy that there are a few exceptions in Homer. 
In Il. B 698—9 we read 


Tav av IIpwreciraos apnios Hyepovever 

Swos éwv: rote & dn Exev Kata yaia péndawva. 
though the narrative proceeds to state that Protesilaos died at 
the very outset of the war. Similarly we have said of the 
Dioskouroi rods 8 45n Kateyev puaifoos aia I’ 243. Most of 
the cases concern death and most commonly the 767 occurs in 
the second member of a disjunction, as Od. 6 832—4 


These ideas are ab- 


1 y. infra p. 113. 

2 I understand the English word 
‘already’ always to contain a tacit 
reference to some other event, and to 
imply either ‘sooner than some other 
event’ or ‘sooner than would have 


been expected.’ 
sent from 757, which compares only 
with a certain time. Undoubtedly 
‘already’ is often the most convenient 
translation. 
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Starting from this inherent sense we may arrive, I think, at 
a, classification rather more methodical than the usual one. To 
commence with the uncompounded 87; the usage divides itself 
into two groups, (A) including those cases where only the tem- 
poral sense appears, (B) including those where other ideas are 
present. 


A. The purely temporal use :— 

We must here exclude all cases where particles or other 
words are closely attached to 67. The first subdivision is into 
‘deictic’ and ‘anaphoric’ employment, the deictic 67 referring 
to the really present, the anaphoric to the ideally present, the 
time being defined by the tense or the course of the narrative ; 
as in English we often employ ‘now’ when we really mean 
‘then’ or ‘next’ or ‘thereupon.’ To quote instances of both 
usages :— 


(1) the deictic ‘now’ 
Il. A 161 


kat 8n poe yépas avros adaipnoecOat atretreis 
‘and now you threaten to take away my prize.’ 


1 398 
agvetos pév by’ dati, yépwv Sé bn, os ov Tep we 
‘rich is he, but an old man now, as you.’ 


Od. 6 551 
Tovtous pev Sn oda: av dé Tpitov advdp’ dvopate 
‘these I now know: but name the third.’ 


Od. 7 72 sqq. 
q Ste On puTrow, Kana Sé ypot cipata eluar, 
mrwyevw © ava Shpov; avayxain yap éreiyes 
TOLOUTOL TTwWYOL Kal adywoves avdpes Eacw. 
Kat yap éyd tote olxov év avOpwroto évatov 
GAPRL0s adveroy K.T.D. 
‘is it that I am now foul and clad in mean robes? &c. 

—Even I was once a wealthy man.’ 
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(2) the anaphoric ‘now’ 
Il. E568 
T@ pev 5) yelpas Te Kai eyyea ofvoevTa 
dyriov adAdAnAwy éexéTnV pepadre payer Oat 
‘they were now opposed hand to hand and spear to 
spear.’ 
Q, 351 
57 yap Kat eri xvépas 7AvOe yaiav 
‘for now darkness also came upon the earth.’ 
Od. y 166 
hedyov, érrel yiyvwoxoy 0 bn Kaka pndero Saipeopv 
‘I fled, for I saw that god was now minded to do us evil.’ 
«x 114—5 
7 8 ainy é& ayopns éxaddre: krvTov "Avridarha, 
Ov aoaw, ds 8) ToIcw éuncato Avypov dreOpov 
‘who straightway designed their death.’ 
With the future we have (1) the deictic use in 


Il. B 339 


a \ / \ @ / Cc A 
an 6n cvvOeciat te Kal dpxia Byoerar npiv; 
‘what now is to become of our compacts and oaths ?’ 
(3) the anaphoric use in 
Od. pu 55—7 
>A > AN \ / \ bd 4 e “ 
avtap énnv 6n Tdoye trapeE éhdowowy éraipor, 
évOa rou ovxér érretta Sunvexéws ayopevon, 
ommroTepn 5n ToL oo0s EgceTat K.T.A. 
‘which then shall be your road.’ 


The aorist with 67 includes, beside the ordinary anaphoric 

sense in narration and the sense of ‘ere now’ which will be 

mentioned infra, also such cases with that aorist which refers 
to what has just happened, as 


Od. v 168 
wot, Tis dn va Oonv érédno’ evi TwovrTe; 
‘who hath now bound fast the ship upon the ocean ?’ 
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This usage is found with the aorist subjunctive, e.g. 
Od. o 400—1 . | 
peta yap Te Kal Gdyeos TépTeTas avnp 
Satis 8) dra TwodAa TaOn Kal TwOAN érrarnO7 
‘who hath now suffered much and journeyed much.’ 
With the infinitive it is to be ‘noticed, as in the case of 
non, that, where verbs of saying and certain others occur, 
the particle attaches not to these, but to the infinitive: so 
Od. a 194 | 
dn yap poy ehavr émidnpsov elvas 
‘for now, they said, he was at home.’ 
Il. N 776—7 
Grote 6 Tote paAXov épwHnoat TrodEe“oLo 
péAXNw 
‘it must have been at some other time rather that 
I have rested from warring.’ 


Od. p 460—1 
vov 8&9 o° ovKéts nada Siex peydpoto x diw 
ayy avaxwpynoew 
‘now shalt thou, methinks, get thee back again not in 
honour from the hall.’ 


This extremely natural construction is common also in such 
English sentences as Hamlet III. 1. 157—8 
‘Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
‘Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.’ 


where ‘now’ really goes not with ‘see,’ but with ‘out of tune 
and harsh,’ or perhaps rather with both. 


So much for the simple temporal use of 6 with the verb 
of the sentence. But there is a second temporal use of the 
word which in a scientific syntax must be kept apart as being 
of a different nature and leading to different derived usages. 
If we take such a sentence as Hamlet Act V. sc. 11. 259262 


‘And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
‘The trumpet to the canoneer ‘without, 
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The resumptive 67 is seen by L. and 8. in II. Z 398 

Tov trep 61 Ouyarnp eye?’ "Extopi yadxoxopuoTy. 
Other instances are A 126, M 256, O 707, and a moderate 
number elsewhere. But it will be felt that in the narrative 
this resumptive ‘now’ is out of harmony with the Epic style, 
and the question arises what reason there exists for importing 
this sense into these passages. I believe that the sole reason 
is the habit of construing 67 with the preceding word, which 
leaves no other interpretation possible. In reality, the temporal 
sense is always appropriate, and we may translate the quoted 
passage ‘jis daughter was now married to Hector.’ We 
may remark—what but for the extreme looseness of gram- 
matical terms would be evident—that the term ‘resumptive’ 
is not really applicable to these sentences. The actual thought 
may be put thus: ‘Hector was met by his wife, the daughter 
of Eetion; Eetion, who lived in woody Plakus, king of the 
Kilikes, his daughter was now wedded to Hector.’ The last 
clause is in reality of the nature of an apodosis or conclusion, 
The 67 serves to contrast Andromache’s present position as wife 
to Hector with her original position as daughter of Eetion. 
The really resumptive ‘now’ on the other hand begins a new 
statement and is equivalent to ‘I now go on to say,’ referring 
to the sequence of the speaker’s thoughts. 

The transitional or continuative ‘ now’ is likewise not found 
in Homer. Without repeating what has been said in con- 
nection with the ‘resumptive’ use, we may note the total 
impossibility of separating the continuative 67 from the 6% 
of apodosis, just as in the parallel case of dé Sentences of 
precisely the same form occur in the two cases, and sometimes 
the same sentence is found in one case as an apodosis and 
elsewhere as continuing the narrative. As a clear instance of 
the temporal 5) we may quote Il. N 121—4 

adr év dpect Oécbe Exacros 
aida Kal véweow: 57 yap méya vetKos dpmper. 
"Extop 5%) mapa vnvol Bony ayalos Trodemiter 
kaptepos, éppntev Se mvdas Kai paxpov Oxia, 
where both 6)j’s are temporal, the second repeating the first 
Journal of Philology, vou. xxi. 7 
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It therefore appears that while the adverbial 8: is common, 
the use of 67 as a conjunction connecting sentences, so frequent 
in Classical Greek, is scarcely to be found in Homer. It occurs — 
only in commands and questions, and even here it is extremely 
difficult to say where the one usage begins and the other ends. 
The use as a conjunction is plainly derived from the use as a 
temporal particle introducing a new fact. The conclusive ‘now’ 
is equivalent to ‘now we arrive at this result, the transitional 
to ‘now we pass to another matter, the resumptive to ‘it is 
now to be noted, and so on. In general the temporal force 
decays with the emphasis, Every one will feel it, for instance 
in the sentence ‘now what follows?’ if ‘now’ is emphatic: but 
in a much less degree if the emphasis is on ‘ follows.’ 





We now come to the cases, real or supposed, where 67 is 
attached to some part of the sentence other than the verb. 
The rule for this connection may be very simply stated. When 
the particle attaches to any word in the sentence other than 
the verb that word contains the real or psychological predicate. 
The reason for this is easily seen. It is the nature of 6) to | 
introduce a new fact or occurrence. But as every (simple) 
sentence consists of two members, the given thing, vsroxelwevor, 
or psychological subject, and the predicate or new fact concern- 
ing this, the particle will naturally attach to the latter. Hence 
when this is contained in some word other than the verb, 67 
attaches to this word, which is always emphatic (Paul, ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Speech,’ trans. Strong, pp. 114 sqq.). In other words, 
57 attaches in general to the emphatic word of the sentence 
wherever placed. It is precisely the same with the English 
‘now’; in the sentence ‘The king now drinks to Han 
‘now’ will go with ‘ The king,’ ‘drinks’ or ‘ Hamlet’ according 
as each bears the emphasis; and it would be easy to show that 
these three words will be successively the real predicate. 

After so much explanation we may pass on to illustrate, — 
excluding all cases where 6) is connected with time words, — 
conjunctions, particles, and the like :— 

(1) 6% with superlatives and comparatives : | 

| 


an , 
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In this usage the particle denotes ‘that a point has been 
reached',.’ The occasion is expressed by the tense of the verb, 
a time word, or a demonstrative. The word qualified is always 
the real predicate and the position in relation to 57 quite free. 


(a) with 67 following :— 
xaptiarny 87 THY ye paynyv dato Svuevar avdpar. 
Il. Z 185. 
peitwy 51) mapa vnuol Bon Oarepav aitnov. EF 4. 
(b) with 69 preceding :— 


, 
tov 8 unxioTov Kal Kaptictov KTavov dvéopa. 


Il. H 155. 
9 8 wreiorov Sutrov Spa Kal Tevye apiota. 


Il. O 616. 
"Hods 8) wal paddov vireppevea Kpoviwva 
drvrear. © 470. 
ds 87 apveroratos yévero Ovntav avOpwerav. T 220. 
In IL. WY 785 
"Avriroyos & dpa 8&n rovcOnvov Exdep aeOrov 
ANotcOnov has the force of a superlative. 
(2) 8 with ronus: 
(a) with 6» following :— 
mwodnol yap 8 TARE ‘OdAdpria Saat ExovTes 
é& avipap. Il. E 383. 
monAol 57 Ecivor tarareiptos evOaS txovro. Od. 7 379. 
(b) with 8 preceding :— 
tpwxTns, ds 6) wodAa Kan’ avOpoToow eopryer. 


Od. & 289. 
In I. A 558—561 


e > wv > 8 > » 2N b) a 
ws & OT Gvos map apovpav itwy éBincaTo Tatoas 
vwoOns, @ 5 TodAa wept porrar audis éayn, 

1 TI believe that in Classical Greek 
the superlative with 64 always ex- 


presses the highest, and not merely a 
very high, degree: thus xardadnfts 


peylorn 64 Thuc. vii, 1. 2 is not 
‘exceedingly great dismay,’ but ‘ dis- 
may greater than ever before.’ 
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(a) the first person :-— 
iva 8 wal éyo peradaicopar ipdv. Il. VW 207. 
‘where I also now shall share in the sacrificial feast.’ 
taxa 6n pe Siappaicover cai avrov, Od. m 128. 
‘they are wasting my substance: soon they will teax- 
myself also in pieces.’ 
(6) the second person :— 


auUTap Tot Kai Kelv@ eym TapayvOncaipnv 
TH ipev, 7 Kev bn ov, KeXawedes, 7ryenoveuns. 
Il. O 45—6. 


‘where thow should’st lead.’ 
olos 67) ov Séwas xai eldos aynros. Il. 376. 
In Il, T 115 
dpalecOov 57 opai, Tloceldaov cat 'AOnvn «.7.A. 
the 6%) would be the weakened ‘now’ of commands but for th = 
temporal indication in o¢ai &c. ‘it is now for you, Poseidoaa™ 
and Athene, to take thought.’ 
(c) the third person :— 

ovtos 57 to, Eetve warep, Somos Gv pe Kedévers 

meppadcéeuen, Od. » 48. 

‘this now is the house.’ 

Ecivw by tiwe Twde, Suotpepes @ Mevédrae. 8 26. 

‘here now are certain two strangers,’ 

olov dy kai 66’ 7XGe huyor brro vyrees Huap. Il, B 5ST - — 

‘as this man now has come.’ 
The pronoun is naturally always emphatic, and it is therefox<<— 
perfectly idle to quote instances of such pronouns with 6777 
as if the collocation had any constant force or the partich<— 
here any special meaning. od $y has just as many meani 
as 6, which may be either adverb or conjunction and may 
go either with ov (if emphatic) or with any other word iz=™ 
the sentence. With unemphatic pronouns 8) could have m@— 
meaning at all. 


\ 








ah yee eete7 =? 


se 





| this passage seems to me most doubt- 
ful. T had thought 0 of dh ror’ dxndés 
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(a) present and perfect 
non yap yaderoyv Kata yijpas érreiye 
Il. W 623 cf. Od. € 34 p 157 &e. 
non yap pou Oupos errécoutas bpp errapvvw 
Il. Z 361 cf. H 402 and passin. 
(b) future and subjunctive 
eimré...9 40n POicovtas UT’ avTod Sovpi Sapévres 
Il. A 821 cf. Od. x 101 and supra. . 
peppnpiver...4 48n ap Ernra ’Ayatov Sotis aprotos 
pvarat Od. w 76 cf. + 528 and IL. IT 648, 
(c) imperfect and pluperfect 
n0n yap of érwpvve popoipov nuap Iladdds 
Il. O 618 cf. Od. 8 470, « 29, @ 393 &e. 
GX’ o pev 45n nyjpt Sapels “Aidoade BeBnxecv 
Od. y 410 cf. 8 502, o 268. 
(d) aorist 
Od. w 318 &c. supra. 
(2) 6 attached to predicates (= emphatic words) other 
than the verb. . 
(a) comparatives and superlatives 
A 260 v. supra. 
(b) to rroAvs 
Vv. supra. 
(c) to was 
n 40n Tavres Katanelrete “IXsov ipny Tl. O 383. 
(d) to numerals 
70) yap tpitov éoriv éros Od. B 89. 
Cf. Tl. © 765, Od. + 192, 222 &e. 
(e) to pronouns | : 
On Kal Kelvov Il. II 648 ef. P 687, Od. x 262. 
(f) to temporal words 
70n yap Snpov ypovoy addjAwY atréyovTaL 
evvns Kal derOrnTOs Il. & 206 cf. Od. v 189. 
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If now it is asked what differences between the employment 
of 67 and 6m are to be found in Homer, the answer has 
already been given: 767 is a more emphatic word and as con- 
taining 7 is almost restricted to the speeches. It does not seem 
that there is any other difference. Indeed the question might 
be raised how far in Homer 78» is one word or two, That it is 
already one word is shown by the fact that it can follow 7— 
which 7 cannot do—and that it in some cases comes late in 
the sentence. Even where it comes second it has already, like 
7To1, outstepped the limitations of 7. On the other hand it 
constantly appears at the beginning of the sentence in just the 
places where we expect 7—namely where a speech commences 
or where there is a change of subject. A consideration of 7 69 
is instructive in this connection. 7 57 is printed by the editors 
in 12 cases (A 518, 573 B 272, 337 & 53 O 467 P 538 
® 583 0 518 a 253 € 182 w 337): but they do not always 
agree, and in 3 337 Ameis prints 76. It will be found im- 
possible to draw any distinction of sense between 7 59 and dy 
greater than can be paralleled from other combinations printed 
as one word. But moreover in other cases the two are plainly 
complementary: we have én yap, but never 7 yap 8, 7 mada 
57, but never 76n pada, though 76n ydp wdda occurs. We are 
dealing not with a difference of sense, but with a rule of order: 
and though both 7 pev 67 (B 798 TI 430 H 97 I 348 IT 362 
§ 33 & 216 o 257) and 76m péy (O 222 P 629, 687 B 402 
§ 267 8 98 ¢ 175 w 87, 506) occur, the difference is only in 
the point of the wév—éé (aX a) antithesis; indeed the reff. may 
point to a development of usage. 


The above claims to be a methodical classification of the 
usage of 75 and 6) within the prescribed limits as showing 
how the secondary meanings are related to the primary notion 
of time. It will be however not quite useless to refer to other 
treatments of the same particles by various grammarians. I 
find discussions in Devarius ‘De Graecae Linguae Particulis, 
Budaeus ‘Commentarii Linguae Graecae,’ Hoogeveen ‘Doc- 
trina Particularum Graecarum’ as abbreviated by Schiitz, 






























By, serving to call attention to some { ox Be i 
the prin dnsation while the ev ow was fu fully de 





ppeared in 1835, while alent iam as a n acc 
lation, Babi denies an inherent tempora a: 
describing this opinion as an ‘error mult rum ac 
grammaticorum.’ He holds 6) to be practic 
H6n, which he derives from eidévar, the force 0 
being to call attention to a fact. The same vie 
ny sense of the particle is elaborated by - He ll 
dy apologise for mentioning something known, 
attention to a new fact. Similarly Mabe 
dies (so also Curtius &c.) as denoting s 
patent: 76) however he conceives to sackets e present > 
reference to some other time. Even in 1881 7 Tt hiemann , 
1892 Prellwitz (Etymologisches Wérterbuch a. ¢ Griech. Spr 
give the primary sense of ‘certainly’ to oe ro na on tl 
other hand makes it refer to the present s ation and to be 
therefore naturally used of time; while Mon nro 0 it ple: seco 
edition of his grammar very aptly makes nee ticl 
the attainment of a result. 
The view which equates 8} to ‘certainly’ &e. 
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and who had left school days behind him! before he began the 
practice of Greek composition. There is often a certain choice- 
ness and distinction of phrase, such as drops from the pen of 
a refined and careful foreigner, but there is no ease of motion, 
none of the flexible variety or flow that characterise a Lucian 
or a Plutarch. Terminology and fabric of thought are bor- 
rowed from the schools, but, while the writer is conformist 
and orthodox at heart, his inattention to metaphysics results 
in constant and often lax enlargement of the content of philo- 
sophic terms. As the work progresses, he visibly feels his way 
towards fit expression, and tends to crystallise his thought in 
recurrent formulas and similes, so that his range of idea and 
phrase and metaphor is closely limited and constantly returns 
upon itself. With each book diction and style grow simpler. 
In Book 1. there is effort in almost every line, in the clumsi- 
ness of vocabulary, in the heavy successions of adjectives 
adverbs or participles, and in the formless monotony of struc- 
ture and of turn of phrase (esp, I. vil, xiv—xvil); with each 
succeeding book there is perceptible increase of ease, and in 
XL. xvi it may be said that he has found the best expression 
that idiosyncrasy allowed for the truths on which he laid most 
stress: in that section scarcely a phrase is new, but clarity, 
precision, ease of statement and of sequence have been at- 
tained. Hence M. becomes continually his own interpreter and 
emender; and some later reference or repetition clears up a 
copyist’s slip. Though this affects interpretation more vitally 
than emendation, its importance for the latter will, I think, 
appear in the following pages, in which I have limited 
myself to the consideration of those passages, in which I have 
something new to offer for the improvement of the text. To 
conjectures of my own I have thought it well to add conjec- 
tures from a Cambridge Scholar, in his day Craven Scholar 
and Fellow of King’s, whose work has hitherto escaped the 
notice of those capable of turning it to good use. Capel Lofft’s 
edition of M. Antoninus, published in 1863 under the pseu- 
donym of C. L. Porcher’, has stood on a few shelves of public 
or private libraries unread, and about as unreadable as _per- 
! Cp. Frontonis Epp. Graec. v. ® ie. Capel Lofft, Stoic, 
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merals) the number ofthe linea print i n the a ick 
‘Tt will be well in the first Bess: 1 
isp eclbans; cblisew kaive tadtoontoreas pec ae ure, 
can be little doubt that the perpl ring Kal sai by 
olopéveov of 1. ix belongs to this c 
in omitting rév, but this does not ‘mend t : 
Gataker found followers in his conjecture ; ‘ipa ae 
oteptoniy, The words are simply a mi seb xplanati 
unphilosophic, the plain thinkers, ous are 
Gewpypara of the Schools. Sextus had c: 
injunction of Epictetus px) Made 70 mond 
pani That it is a gloss seems c 
considerations. As a marginal explanation 
; intruded into the text ati 


























uses otea Oat sae with the acoutineeinen = word 
usual in his vocabulary, and I have only noted occurn 
I. Xv, IX. xxix, and—in quotation—VIL. XXXV, Thirdly, 
variations of text are significant: A omits ray, and St 
(s.v. ava@éorara) omits both ro and trav: the: | rief ‘on 
abeopntov oiowévwy has been variously adjusted fo 
into the text. 

Another instructive instance occurs I. xvi. ‘ 
pappaxov cai émiBewarwv éxros. Here Suidas g 
passage verbatim closes with évrds cal éxtos. The d dna | 
éxtos, which all editors continue to insert, is iad oi; » reli 
of the marginal note ¢vrds wal éerds, which drew tion 
the distinction of @apyaxa taken as drugs, eet 
external application. M. Casaubon should naaate 
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instead of heavily rewriting eis oAiyicta tatpixav ypntew, 
Te hapyacoy éevTds } Kal émiGeuatreoyv éxtds. This gloss taken 
in connexion with others shows that the Ms, passed through 
the hands of some one medical or interested in medicine, and 
with this one is tempted to connect the association of extracts 
from Marcus with fragments from Aelian’s wepi Cwwv in the 
lesser Vatican, Laurentian and other codices (by Stich desig- 
nated X). This seems the most probable account of the double 
dca clause at the end of Iv. xxi. Coraes would substitute «ai 
for the second éa, but it is far simpler to regard dud ras 
e€acpatocecs, or else the companion clause, as an explanatory 
gloss from the margin. In V. ix the case seems equally plain. 
The ophthalmia is clear and straightforward, and fits well into 
its place. But what could be more dull, and more interruptive 
to the sense, than the duplicated ws tacked on with the technical 
terms? Ilpds xatamAacpa is our expert's description of the 
egg lotion, rpds xatatovnow of the sponge-fomentation and 
syringing; both are foreign to the original and declare them- 
selves disjointed intruders. The little parade of technical 
knowledge inclines me to select the 6sa tds éFapatrooes for 
ejection in IV. xxi. 

The same thing is exemplified in 11. 11, AW@pos Kai dotapia 
Kal KpoKvpavTos ex vevpwov hrCBiwy aptnpiav wAEeypaTtov. Here 
Schultz I. suggested omission of wAeyuarvov, or of all words 
following xpoxv’darrTos. The adscript I believe to be xpoxv- 
davros: the rest of the language is characteristically Marcus’s 
in usage of diminutives when dealing with physical organs; 
with @AéSia compare for instance évtépioy VI. xii, opyavioy 
X. XXXVIll, capkia Il. ii, Tpyia VI. xiii, IX, xxxvi, and with 
mAeypatiov the parallel aiudtiv, mvevpdtiov, orepmariop, 
em@patvov, all occurring more than once, and the closely analo- 
gous xpeddva, pedvdpia, pvEdpiov, dotapioy, capxidia, and 
Wuyapwv. The xpoxvdarros ‘tissue’ is a surgeon’s word, 
that survives in Galen only, and betrays the same technical 
interest as Katam\acpa, Katavovnors, éEaparwacs, all of which 
occur and are best illustrated in Galen. One might almost 
think the manuscript of his imperial patient had passed under 
Galen’s hand, and bore his passing annotations. 
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prefixed to various sections. Nauck, out of the supposed 
adscript that closes Iv. xxx, would attribute them to a needy 
schoolmaster, but taken together they suggest rather some 
scholar or monk, with interests in medicine and in ethics; and 
when the same critic proceeds to excise harmless iterations of 
phrase—such as oudpaydor elvat Kal VIL. Xv, or TOY dvacoyiv- 
Twy IX. xliii—he has failed to note how characteristic of the 
author such verbal repetitions are. Instances abound (e.g, IIL 
iv, V. Vi. Xiii, VII. xv. xvi, X. i. iil, xi, xxv, XII, xxiii, xxx), and 
are indeed a feature of style. 
I will now proceed with the books seriatim. 


BOOK I. 


I. xiv. In recounting his obligations to his brother Verus, 
Marcus includes, according to the consentient testimony of the 
MSS., TO dwedes Kal dfdTovor év TH Tin THs didocodias. There 
seems no good authority for assigning to awedés the sense of 
‘absorbed, undeviating’ interest in the object of pursuit, and 
there is nothing in M. to countenance such a use. Among the 
many corrections offered both Schultz and Stich have approved 
Cor.’s owadés, which has thus almost established itself. The 
conjecture is at first sight taking, but in VI. xxx, on which it is 
based, the reference is to equability of temper, the natural and 
appropriate use of the word, but not in point here; and the 
claims of éupeXes, the earlier correction of Menagius and Reiske, 
are in every respect better founded. The manuscript evidence 
favours it strongly, for the omission of one of the two py would 
inevitably lead to the depravation aerés, while the corruption 
of dpadés is not easy to account for; the word twice recurs in 
M., namely 1. x and XI. ii, and the cognate mAnpmereiv four 
times; and if is certainly more applicable than ouadés to the 
temper and mind and life reverently attuned to philosophy (ré 
eppedes ev TH TY THS hirocodias), The companion dpotovor 
too strongly supports éupedés, in spite of the accidental proximity 
of eVrovov and dpadés in VI. xxx; for evrovoy there is of well- 
braced energy, while oporovoy carries out the musical reference, 
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‘But it is the second clause that bes ihe 
block to editors, and defied satisfactory er 
one reading the long succession of adject 
accusatives, of which the first two pages of th 
up, it should be clear that mpoaréarn did 
main sentence, and that the feeble 
aX’ ovtot, Schultz’s naive aAdX ov 7d, Ilpoa corn Ti 
also Gataker’s «ai 7c ov, are inadequate part 
track. Clearly a relative or a ee aa | 
have little doubt the confusion has resulted f te ispl 
ment of dp following the éwiéwovor. Nothing was easier tl 
to omit one member of the triplet -ovovey, for @ 
constantly interchanged in the mss. To e l ify y 
slip in the same word, we may in passing correct t | 
xowav povov, which holds its Place at 1. 54 of this + 8068 
every text yet issued, though the pévey of A is ung ais ae mn 
correct, if case OE 
the usual adversative clauses (ov povor. a 
x.7.d.), but with substantives the word is habitually’ trea 

1 Stich’s Index (Teubner ed.),though 1x. ix, x. xiv, asitt/ ao ot indexed, — 
far from complete, is a helpful guide, In mz. x. the correct ova is preserved 
Important instances of uévor intv.xii., by A. 
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adjectivally in agreement with its case, and this passage is 
clearly a miswriting, not an isolated exception. Text v shows 
the same corruption near the end of IL. iv, where AD both 
give the correct povwy, and similarly in VIII, vii.! | 

With dy restored, we may with tolerable confidence read 
emrimovoy @v av adAos TiS TMpoaTréaTy THS Epevvns, dpxec bets... 
With the loss of dv the dy (insecure enough between the 
recurrent -on and adA-) naturally dropped away, and all fell 
into confusion. The relative clause reinforces emivovoy with 
the object which this sense of ‘ persevering in’ desiderates, and 
which the verb has in VI. xxi. SXarretae O Erimevwr eri TIS 
éavtod amatyns Kal ayvoias. Parallelisms of expression in 
dealing with the same subject are characteristic of Marcus, and 
in the characterisation of Antoninus in VI, xxx almost every 
phrase has its counterpart in the more diffuse panegyric of 
i. xvi. Thus it sensibly confirms our conjecture to find in VI. 
xxx the echo «al ws éxeivos ove dv TL Ohws TaphKe, jp) 
TpOTEpoy ev para KaTiowy Kal capas vorcas. 

L xvi. 57. For av@peros C. L. hit on the clever, and per- 
haps correct, dvakwpacy: dedopxoros—omitting 6é with the 
Mss.—may then be made dependent on to éudpov x. wepetpn- 
pévor. : 

I. xvi. 59, ov« év awpel AovVeTHS. awpi A. The épv is a 
gross solecism; Reiske’s é€v dwpei (approved by Schultz!) 
modelled on év axapet, needs no comment. It is almost in- 
credible that no editor has perceived that év is for 7». At this 
point the section breaks away from its long chain of abstract 
accusatives, and adopts narrative statement: the finite verb is 
almost indispensable. Read ov« jv awpi NovoTns. 

I. xvi. 73. 70 5é loydew wal ett Kaptepeiv nal evendecy 
éxatép@. The évyjew is a &trak Xeyopevov—unrecorded 
even in Steph.—that should have aroused more distrust. For 
what they are worth, évaroOvnoKew, evaTrorveiv, evappotew, 
evadavilecrbat, evicracbai and évudictacGa, may be quoted in 
its favour from M., but no one of them is unparalleled, or 
indeed (the last excepted) specially uncommon. Surely with 
the éxarépw an éy is required. We shall get rid of the draft 

1 Cf. yetpor for xelpwr in vir, xlv, 
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vmrodver Oar, For the tradit nal dare 35 
Read datipattis the credit for which rests 
imodvpecOas. It is conspicuously ne he 
vmobveicacOa or Cor.’s varodeioat, aan 
the -p- once omitted, it was natural to su ibstitu 
for amrobdvec@at, but there is no authority r ic <a ( yt 
the accusative in the sense ‘to shrink from.’ doi 
good counterpart to Suexepavas, and is us ed | Bay 
such as Lucian and Galen: in Marcus 1 
amrodvarrereiy of IV, xxxii, V. ix, goo 
attribution of the sense Seduav to darodt 
to this passage, but of course without a 
dering would be quite inappropriate. 
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Il. iv. 6pos éori coe trepiyeypaypévos Tod ypovov, @ éav 
eis TO dtmatOpiacar pa) xpnoy, oiynoerat, Kal oix non, Kal 
avis ovdx« HEeras. Schultz and Stich concur in this strange 
text. The mss. all read eis 76 wy drrasOpiacast: Gataker trans- 
posed the ya), but should have read éav py eis ro am, which 
gives the more natural order. No doubt the scribe, having 
omitted the pj, wrote it above, and the copyist then inserted it 
wrongly: there was nothing to tempt the scribe to forestall it. 
At the end to retain the barbarous 7£erax, or to adopt Cor.’s 
old-world fera:, is mere wantonness, when both surviving Mss. 
give éeora. é£eo7x is a favourite turn with M., and in 11, xiv, 
Vill. vili (and ef. X. xxxiii) similarly concludes a section. As for 
HEerar, the only instances are in Or. Sib., where (£erac must 
undoubtedly be substituted. The interposition of the second 
person ofyncy should have discredited #£erac or tEerar, but I 
_ must confess that I regard «al oiyjon as an adscript incor- 
| porated from the margin. AD agree in omitting the «ai, and 
oiynon was probably a mere note explaining the ai@is ovK« 
éfeorat. ‘ You will no more have the power—for you will have 
disappeared.’ Thus the passage should read dpos éoti oot 
Tepiy. TOU Xp. @ av yr eis TO araiO. xpijon, oixyjoerar Kal 
avdis ovx éFeotas. 

i. vi. ‘This section has suffered in various ways. The 
duplicated bSprfe, UB pre stands self-condemned ; if the taunting 
imperative were allowable, its iteration could not be tolerated ; 
but Gataker justly observes that an ironical remonstrance of 
the kind is foreign to the style of Marcus. Nor could the word 
itself bear the ironical turn imputed to it. ‘Do violence to 
yourself, my soul’ is nonsense. The change required is not 
great. The first v8pif is a question, possibly answered by 
uBpity, but I do not think such middle use of U8pifowae will 
stand. It is more likely that owing to the repeated 7, as so 
often, a wy has dropped out. We shall then have the perfectly 
satisfactory v8pifn; mi) UBpite ceavtnv, @ Wuyn. ‘Is violence 
done to you? Do not on that account do violence to yourself, my 
soul, sc. by indulging revenge; and perfect coherence is 
secured with the last clause of the section, which calls the soul 
to self-respect, and to a contentment that the souls of others 
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for ceavtyv. Variations of this kind 
tradition, and there is no doubt cca 
restored to the text throughout. The al ns of 
lost Ms,, and the inertia of editors in eeseo > é: oT 
have caused the trouble; for the « lence | 
many places where the edd. retain 
appears in one or more MSS., and “oe 
Thus in Iv, xxxi Stich rightly adopts 
cabioras of A: in vi. xlii the eds + 
doubt right as against the eis rivas sevtsvek ne re | 
in VII. xxviii, besides the preceding -s, D a i why 
cavtov ovvetdov, and similarly in VI. xvi mwepuroujoes 
at the end of vi. lxiv Aéye ceavrod has t 
Mo 2; in tx. xlii. 29, where one more avi 
preserve the correct ceaurdy, and so too in XII. 
moinoov, Instructive variants, falsely omi ving ¢ | 
will be found in viii. xlviii. xlix, = 
where. The number of passages left to deal w 
a few a preceding -s or -oe has caused the loss of t 
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so for instance with éayv 1pos éavTov modXakts A€yns and otrmw 
@>5 avrTov ed trovey of VII. xiii, to whose proximity the third 
éavTov in the same short section, éay pépos elvas EavTov héyns, 
may probably be attributed; so again with éwavis eis éavtov 
{and possibly ets avrry éravepyerOat] VI. xi, in which the o- 
must be restored; and so with cases noticed in Ix. xlu and 
x1. ix. There remains for correction only tov éavrod dalpova 
xaQapoy éorara tTypis in Il. xii, but the éavrod is perhaps 
part of the corruption which has overtaken the immediately 
preceding pndév rapeumdpevpa ava. 

In this connexion it will not be superfluous, and will save 
hasty correction, to note that with the infinitive the third 
person reflexive is often, perhaps generally, retained. Thus in 
IL i €wéev mpoheyesy caurs, Il, xi deyeww map éavTd, and 
Vill. lxi eiorévae eis TO éavTov nyeworrxov are unimpeachable ; 
this confirms the retention of «piva: given by AD in V. iii, in 
preference to the d£vov éavrov xpive of the received text, and 
would suggest ¢i¢ éavtroy as perhaps the true reading for eis 
auTyy émavépyecGat of VI. xi. This I believe is the explana- 
tion and justification of rd pr) ad éavtod Aéyew ev ois 
atorwtatas voyete of XI. xix, in spite of its close association, 
both before and after, with the second person; the passage 
should be translated ‘This does not come from your heart; and 
not to speak from one’s heart is moral inconsistency. Such 
changes of person are not infrequent in Marcus, and V. iii just 
cited gives a close parallel. 

Il. vii. wepioma Ti oe ta éEwbev eumimtovta’ Kat axon 
qapeye «7... Drastic reconstructions have been offered; but 
repunctuation, as the order of words suggests, and the addition 
of a single letter, meet every need. Read wepioma ett ce 
ra é&wOev éwrimtovta; acyodny mapexe...The «ai is absent 
from D, and was the natural result of missing the opening 


fi. xii. The final clause has fallen into confusion, out of 
which Sch, and Stich construct was datetar Geov avOpwros, 
Kal Kata Ti éavTo) pépos, Kai UTav was éxy StaxénTrat 
To Tov avOpa7ov TodTO popiov. Almost every MS. and 
editor offers a different variant; I believe the original ran 
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As soon as it is nea the t 
naturally, in a familiar channel: com pare 
XII, xxvi 7 mapév pdvov éxacros Gasir 
IL. xvi. tis picews, is év wéper a 
dices wepiéyovrat, It is hard to bi 
sound, though it has escaped cries 
refer to such passages as II, ix ri bist : i 
is the desired sense to be got from the a 
to say that individual natures are compt ch nes de 
universal nature; such language is rather a 
an affirmation of their place as pépy rod 6 de 
thought of guveyeia, which occurs y. vi 8 39 of the 
popiwy in a whole, while cvvéyew is specific ain ed 
unifying bond of nature. But it is’ torte 
has no manuscript authority and rests ps 
of Coraes. This being so, évaoee seems: i? 
and would to some extent relieve the necessity 743 
jectural ai, The word is familiar in M.’s vocak balary , 
parallels to the use here being thy &vacw rae LS 
and tijs Kata dicw évwcews VI. xxxiv. The ig 
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is the natural usage with wepiéyeo@as, as in IL. vil, and the 
closely parallel trois pépeat tod brov, boa dice Teptéyeras 
Umo Tod Kogpmou X. vii, while for ev pépes wepréyeoOas there 
is no justification. 


Boox IIT. 


Ill. il, 5éws mas bia-cvvicrac@at, The compound, in 
itself barely tolerable, conveys no meaning here, cuvvicracGat 
being all that the sense requires; editors excusably retained it, 
as long as there was no better option than Reiske’s v7) A/a, 
or Cor.’s «al, or Stich’s dca ri!! The true reading, as C, L. 
saw, is 7d€ws was idia cuvictracGar ‘forms some pleasing 
combination of its own,’ the dia appropriately repeating the 
tSvov te KadXos and xar’ idiav of preceding lines. The word 
is used with extraordinary frequency in M., and the adverbial 
idia is very common in Plutarch. 

Ill. iv. 3. rot yap adXov Epyou orépy touTécts havta- 
Eomevos...7 701, very common in M., is invariably disjunctive and 
answered by 7; its use for profecto—so Morus, approved by 
Schultz—seems quite improbable. Boot.’s 73y might pass, but 
I much prefer, to regard the y- as drawn from the final -y of 
preceding zrowj, and to read ri yap...; the rouréort, which 
others have felt unsatisfactory, I beliovs: to stand for of rws ére, 
resuming the rais 7repi érépwy havtaciais of preceding clause, 
or for roiovroy ér: looking forward to the coming ri clauses; the 
érv in either case, as so often in M., expresses persistent habit. 
We thus get the natural self-remonstrance ri yap dAXov épyou 
otépn eat ért havralopuevos..., ‘Why miss other oppor- 
tunities for action, by thus fixing your regards upon what 
some other person is doing or saying or thinking...?’ Of the 
two suggestions, there seems good reason for preferring tovot'rov 
érz, upon the strength of the parallel corruption in IV. xxxix. 
There too Xylander appears, by his Latin rendering, to have 
found tovtréort, which has established itself in the Tauchnitz 
sone? Teubner texts: but PA both show roodtév éort, which 

adicates the original rovodroy ért. The case is instruc- 
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iterated ga:- caused the loss of the r a 
case. I would then read éye 87 ual ) a , 
supporting it by rd Patvduevoy Bleasor %. 
xaOnKovra III. xvi, and ta daiwdpeva a 
pépovra VI. XXVil, 

1. vi. The arrangement of the t 
colloquy, adopted in all recent texts, sail 
The sense runs continuously on. - 

For dmids xal éXevbepias, a 
certainly read éXevfépws with AD; the i 
recurs Y. vii and X. viii. 27, while éXe puo 0g I 
except on the single and mistaken author Li. 

Ut. ix—xi, A seems correct in com binin 4 th Se 
sections into one. In section x the illa oby ai 
tara referring directly to the pile Kay in ers 
clusive. In xi the trois 88 epnuévors is equi ’ deci siv 
Marcus ra eipnyéva, as in I. xvi, XI. xxi . Xxx 
immediately preceding words (not to former p sarts of the » 
and 8€ never opens a new section. This last ob erva 
enforce three other corrections, which cover al 
exceptions that occur. In vIit. sadistic: 


perhaps be replaced by 8): in XI. xxxvii 
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to the sense, and é¢7 gives the citation in direct form, just as 
in the section following ; the de? and dé confusion may be illus- 
trated from the variant de7 dé «at shown by D at the opening 
of viu.lx. The only other case is duotov 8’ eivac XII. ix, where 
we may confidently read o° or ce for &. 

Ill. xii. Kal TH oy Néyeis Kal POéyyn 7 pwixy adnbeia apKod- 
peevos evfwrnces. It is true that Arist. Mth. vii. 1 uses the phrase 
Hpwiky apery in its legitimate sense of ‘superhuman’ virtue, 
but the word never dropped out of its proper sense of ‘like or 
belonging to a Hero’ into a mere superlative. To talk of ‘being 
content with heroic truth of word and speech’ is sheer nonsense, 
and I offer edpo:ey as a certain correction, even though un- 
known to Greek Lexicons. evpovs (II. v, V. ix, X. vi), evpoza, 
and evpoeiv (V. XXxiv, X. vi) are recognised Stoic terms, familiar 
to Marcus, and edpoix? is a more natural form than dvepontiKy, 
with which Arr. Epict. 4.1.58 matches his dcpoa and dvapoeiv. 
Compare dvervoixos, duvcvoixds, and the very common evvoixds, 
which would decide the form. In support of the recovered 
adjective it may be noticed that evfw7cecs is virtually an dak 
Aerydpevoy peculiar to this passage: Steph. quotes for it only 
Achmes Onir. 151. 

Ill. xvi. xal Tov TovotvTar, éreidav KNelawort Tas Oupas. 
Something is wanting, and the best and simplest supplement is 
Ta@v TavTa TowvyTer, the loss due to the duplicated r. For 
the phrase compare Dem. De Cor. jv "Eurroveay arartes ioact 
KaXOUPLEVNY, Ex TOU TavTa TroLely Kal TacyeL. 


Boox IV. 


TY. iii. 11. Bpayéa 5é éoTw Kai crovyermdn, & evOds aravrn- 
cayTa apKéce cis TO Tacay GUTHY aTroKAELoaL, Kai aToTéurat 
ce, p67) SvTVEpaivoyta exeivoss, ep & eTavépyy. | 

For the meaningless adr, which Schultz retains and refers 
to an unexpressed yuyyy, Stich adopts Casaubon’s fantastic 
avrqy. Other conjectures are aviav, Ary, aTny, donv, ddunv: 
it is strange that it should have been left to C, L. to divine that 
avTmy is for avAjv, which with the amoxXeioa: of AD gives 
perfect sense, and sums up those distasteful duties, from which 
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clause. at 
IV. v. odyxpicws é« Tov altav ctovyelov...eis Tar 
fills up the lacuna with Bulepioin ee Bi iM vars, but Ave 
sufficient, cf. XII. xxiv e& olay 9 UryKp wat 7 
The Advcws was lost owing to the eic im 
I suspect réy a’réy of having ate 
under the influence of the following raid, 
section mapackevijs creates natural misgiv ings, f = for i 
nowhere occurs in M., while cataexevr} in t | 
and again reiterated. 
IV. xvi. évtds béxa pepav Oeds abrahes 
Onpiov kal mi@nkos, dav avaxapryns. ert a : ie ...Gatak 
is justly puzzled; who are the avtois? ‘ollowi ing Xyl 
he interprets them to mean the fickle a 
reverence you will speedily command if only you } 
heed to the principles of virtue and philo: = ry. Bui 
cauyyns must mean return (after some implie 1 backsli 
and the rendering reflectis mentem is ine sik bles 
sentiment itself, however consonant with the eh h 
Epictetus (see Gat. in loc.), does not accord with Mare 
varying accent of patient unappreciated co: tin ati ‘i i in we 
doing. Nor does it leave any force to the phre ipa; <a viv | 
kai m7lOnkos, more particularly to the viv, 1 . 
still more violently overrides. Thus we seem f 
avtois of the Wise, the Philosophers, as the e 
note would seem to suggest: but on that s sition the 
guage is strained and unnatural, and the thas ugk it ‘om 
meaning or solace. As a solution I suggest Oecd a 
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86£e.s—‘In a week you can become as a god among gods, 
instead of a mere beast and ape, if only you will return to the 
ways of consistency and reason.’ The general thought is familiar 
in this book, e.g. xiii, xxxvii, and I think the fitness of @eols 
will be clear to anyone considering the original allusion, which 
Plato gives thus in Hipp. Mai. 289 B. ‘Hpaxderros Néyes...67¢ 
avOpatrwy 6 copwratos mpos Oeov riPnkos paveirat. 

IV, Xvili. Gonv aoyorav xepdaives o py Brérev...is re- 
tained by all modern editors, in spite of Gat.’s proposed evayo- 
Aiav. The general sentiment is clearly parallel to that with 
which 1. iv opens, with close verbal correspondence. With 
acgxoNlav we must render ‘How much expenditure of time is 
gained, in the sense of ‘is saved, and I cannot find any authority 
for such use of xepdaivew: as referring to ‘time,’ the usage of 
the verb is well established in the sense of apponere lucro, e.g. 
Dem. Phil. 111. 29 tov ypovov KepSaivar todtov, dv ado aTod- 
Avrat, Lys. 137. 41 ypovoy Kkepdaivopev dv é€fm, and in (?) Eur. 
Fr. 1131 


ei O€ TIS TpdooE KaKOS 
‘ye 4, 4, Fr ‘J 
KaKos TepuKas, TOV ypovoy KEpdawéTa. 


And to this usage M. conforms, as in IV. xxvi xepdavtéov To mapov. 
There are indeed rare cases, for which see Schultz Adnotationes 
Criticae and Lexx., in which xepdaivevy is used of some unwelcome 
gain, the best known being dir\d Saxpva xepdaiverw Eur. Hee. 
518, but in all these instances the object is something gotten, not 
something that we are saved from getting. M. uses both eteyoros 
and evoyoreiy, the former in a neighbouring passage, which virtu- 
ally repeats that under consideration—cf. Iv. xxiv rd wheiota 
Gv KEyomev Kal mpaccopmer, ovK avayKaia dvra, eav Tis TEpLedy, 
EVTXOAWTEPOS Kal atapaxToTepos éotac: and these fully 
justify evoyonia. 

At the end of X11. ii the same correction is necessary. The 
texts contentedly read o yap wn Ta Trepixeipeva Kpeaddia oper, 
Hirov ye éoOyra Kal oixiay cal d6£av nal tiv Toradtny wepyBorny 
Kal oxnrviy Gewmpevos, avyodnceta. This is nonsense, though 
the Latin versions successfully veil it by their multo minus 
rendering of #7ov ye, and evoyoAnjceras must be restored. 
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slighter change—would supply a better ec ion th 
sl oi po oo wuld mt the aed * 
IV, xxi. domep yap évOdse 1) TovT@v mpo | 
Stapoviny peTaBor) Kai duadvows xeon e LN ~_ iS 
The wpos #vtiwva éridvapov7y is in every r | 
mpos cannot possibly be twisted into ‘after! 
require ; doris (unsupported by ody or 34) is 
thus used by M. for quidam, and certainly 
this clause (perhaps the 8 érov &) of XI. xii come 
the émidiamovy is a rare combination, found on aly ai 
fathers, for ‘after-continuance’ or survival of the So 
scarcely appropriate here. The error lies in a cor 
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version from the original éi moony twa diayovnv. The tem- 
poral émi ‘extending over’ recurs in the very same emi vrocor 
combination in this section, and again X. ix; so also in émt 
adéov } em éXacooyr III. Vii, ém Odtyov I. viii, VII. xxv, émt 
paxpov V. xxxiii, &., &e.: it is thoroughly in place of the 
gradual change and dissolution. The attachment of tis to mrocos, 
qotos, oTrotos, Tordade is quite a habit with M., and dcapzovnv 
falls into its proper place as resuming the initial dvayévouer. 

Iv. xxiv. "OdXliya mpijace, pyar, ef wérAXets evOupy- 
Getv" pHmoTe auewov Tavayxaia mpaccew. There have been 
various conjectures to amend the last words, but what is really 
wanted to give them their due force is povory, which was lost in 
the preceding -wewov. Read prrore amewov povoy Tavayxata 
mpaccewv, which the rest of the section, especially Sez dé 
pay peovov mrpakers Tas un) avayKalas Tepvacpety, helps to con- 
firm. For the position of wovoy, compare III. x. 

IV, XXViil. Tov Kocpos SuatreTaypévos, 7) KuUKEdY, TUpTe- 
popnuevos mév, GAAa Kocpos. Apart from the vicious balance 
of clauses, this makes nonsense: a xuxewy cannot under any 
circumstances be a «ocpos, for the two terms are habitually 
antithetical. «xvxewy in M. is moreover always used with some 
supporting synonym or epithet. No doubt xuewy cupred. 
is the alternative to xdopos dvatetaypévos. The adda, as so 
often in M., introduces his own answer to the dilemma. pév 
may be yariously accounted for, but the simplest explanation 
is that it represents yy. <A copyist’s transposition caused the 
misunderstanding, or vice versa. Read 7jrou Koopos Statetay- 
pévos 7) KUKE@Y GupTedopnpévos. GANA pay KOTMOS. 7 év 
ool K.T.D. 

IV. xxviii. Editors have failed to see that the opening 
péXav 700s is a quotation, of which the remainder of the 
section is an exposition or paraphrase. This expansion or 
comment upon an initial quotation is quite in M.’s manner: 
compare IV. xxiv, VI. xlvii. lii, IX. xxx, XI. xii, and probably 
IV. Xxxi, Ix. xxvi and other sections. Recognition of this 
confirms Xyl.’s cara tov “Aya0ova in IV. xviii. 

IV. XXX. 0 ev ywpis yiTa@vos dirocodel, 6 Sé yxwpls AuBdéiov" 
GOs OVTAS Huiyupvos. “ApTous ovK éyo, hai, Kai éupéva 
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it is easy to suggest daéyou (cf, Iv. xlix, 1x. ™ ii, x 
having regard to the preceding play . 
suitable word, and one more — able to d 
be épézov, which in point of usage pr 
of v, 21. 
Iv. xlvi. I print the section in full (ll 
as there are various nice points for d ; 
ne <0 "paaheiretoy pena ine 
iumadav, nepvfabas 8é pit rat Sail 
diye’ wal ort, $ padiora Ounvekas o roi r Bey 
Siounoivrs, TovTp Siapépovray kal ols cal 
mrovelv wah Néryetv" Kal wis Kab wire tenella 
Kal 67s ov det WaoTrep Taidas ToKéwy, Ov robr’ bo 


cabot Taperdnpapenv. 
The first sentence makes it clear that M 
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only the general sense and leading catch-words of the original. 
yevéoOas is a weak representation of the téwp fj Tov aépos 
@dvarov form of this favoured and even hackneyed epigram. 
(See Frag. 25 and 68 in Bywater.) The second citation retains 
still less of the ¢psissima verba of the fragment, elsewhere given 
as ayeTat......, ovx éralwy bxn Baive. Thus in approaching 
the third citation, I have little faith in dunvexéws dpusréover, 
as Bywater prints in Fr. 93, faithfully preserving the words 
of Herakleitos. dnvexa@s is not elsewhere ascribed to Hera- 
kleitos, while M. uses the adverb a dozen times as part of his 
ordinary vocabulary. Again d:a¢épovras, so familiar to historic 
and philosophic prose and used thus in M. XI. xxxix, has not 
the ring of Herakleitos, and I believe éyxupote. (for éyxu- 
péovet) is the only Herakleitean fossil embedded in the text, 
which is content with loose paraphrase and interpretation of 
the fragment reported by Clem. Alex. (see Fr. 5 in Bywater). 
It is quite the manner of M. to quote one or two words only. 
Commentators have strangely imagined that M. ascribed 
vir. xlvii to Plato. The citation, as rx. xxx shows, is confined 
to the fragmentary words évixorrety (prob. for émi@ewpeir)... 
avodev Kata ayénas. 

The @cmep xafevdovras reminiscence cannot be separated 
from the reference in vi. xlii (in Bywater, Frag. 90 and 94), 
and the recurrence of phrase suggests verbal citation. In the 
last line editors have made queer work, failing to unravel 
the consentient testimony of PAD, In qaidas roxéwy dp 
the dy is possessive, or else for ds, and the citation—with 
hexameter cadence it may be noted—is prosed in the tovréoti 
clause. Read therefore xai ori ov dei mwaidas toxéwy ws, 
TovTéoTt Kata w~irdov, Kalot. mpoeidjgayev. The reference 
must I think be quite distinct from that of Bywater’s Frag. 97. 
The omission of ov might bring them into harmony, and it 
is curious that in the preceding dru ov dez also the excision 
of ov would similarly facilitate reconciliation with vi. xlii; but 
there seems to be no divergence in the Mss. tradition. 

Iv. xlviii. to yap éXov Katideiy del ta avOpwrwwa, os 
epyepa Kal evtehy. bSdov is Casaubon’s conjecture adopted in 
all editions. C. L. does well to return to the Mss. é\a and read 
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wadrov gurdodvres has much in iw 
scholarly Gdn’ of ye... of Schultz and C 
which see XL xviii. 21, 

V. v. 76 drrépiscov, TO abddapoy, TO pe: 
of the seciceniah suggests a negative word te 

ggestion is quite borne out by t 

Tt must Sapty some good quality of the 8 
order of virtues, Casaubon gives altitudine prac 
Gataker and others improve into bli imen aye 
dignified.’ This does not fall pk 
panior words, and strains peyaXetos, w nifi 7 
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or in unfavourable sense ‘high and mighty,’ 7 peyadevdrns in 

the Byzantine Court becoming the official style for ‘ His 

Magnificence. Cf. Xen. Mem. 4. 1. 4 peyarelous nal ododpovs 
_ O6vtas, Read aueyadeiov, which suitably follows amépiocoy, 
_ adgdvapoy in sense of ‘absence of ostentation.’ Diibner, ap- 
parently by mere slip, renders ‘nugis ef magnificentia alienum.’ 
The word is not in Lexicons, but M. abounds im these privative 
adjectives, as a glance at Stich’s Index will show. From this 
very sentence we may add axi®dnrov, apirndovoy, and awepu- 
yrinotpov—itself a dak Neyouevov. The form is not in itself 
more unnatural than ayeyéOns, and the loss of A before M is 
easy. 

v.v. At the close of the section the books read adda 
ToUT@Y pev Tadat aTnAdaybat édivaco’ povor Sé, ei dpa, ws 
Bpadtrepos, cal SvotapaxorovOnrotepos KataywooKecOar’ Kab 
TovTo 6€ agxntéov, py TapevOvpoupere, pndé euhirydodvTe TH 
vebeia. 

To begin with, wovor dé, as Reiske saw, is objectionable; povov 
is used as connective particle or conjunction in M., but not with 
éé. Secondly, nothing has availed to bolster up the hanging 
ei apa: to understand édvvaco is absurd, and there is nothing 
in M. like it: nor has any one accepted the e dpys hazarded by 
Casaubon, Thirdly, the xataywooxer@a is as helplessly 
pendent as ef dpa, and Gat.’s insertion of mwéAAgs has no 
warrant and is a mere botch. Is not povov dé) dpa the true 
reading? “After all you need only to be found fault with (or, 
to note your own fault) as more slow and unreceptive than you 
should be; and that fault you can discipline, if only you do not 
shut your eyes to it, or indulge, make a foible of, your own 
stupidity.” ovoy dei dpa would be more satisfactory, but 
involves change of the nominatives to accusatives. 

V. vi. €v TovToIs ovy Se? eivat, Tots Tporov TWa aTapaKo- 
AovEntTws avTo trotovet;—Nali.— AAX’ avto todTo bet wapano- 
LovGeiv’ idiov yap (dyci) Tod Kowwrixod, Td aicAdvecOat, ott 
KOW@VLKaS évepyel, kal v1 Aia, BovrAeoOa Kai Tov Kowwvov 
aicbécOar.— AdnOes pév eoruv, d Véyeus’ K.TA. 

The colloquy seems to need rearrangement, In the first 
place, I have no doubt @iveer should be read for dyci. I doubt 

























ourselves with things pele 
telligence ?’—M. “Yes indeed; int. to o do s 
intelligence ; for it is a characteristic of th a 
perceive consciously that his action is 
truth, and to wish the recipient too to perceive th 
M. ‘ What you say is true, &,’ ‘ ae 

V. viii. 26. Recent editors have c d r 
but the form seems unknown to Mareus5 0 ne 
least—éxei 5¢ weraBanreiv VI. xlvii, wpa f dev Ke nt | 
vill. vi, and (less conclusive) drroBoivas é 
used for éxeioe, and doubtless éxe? v., or éxel 
the true reading 

V.ix. i yap ToUT@V mpoonvécrepov ;—H 
dca TodTo ohavrer; The ovy) dia Todo i isa m 
ovyxl did tovs of v., and the da rodro of AL 
rather than the accusative seems required, at 
ee amg was 7807) ova ~tovde, with punctua ace) 

“Why what is more agreeable than these?’ se 
beguiling voice of pleasure.” i. 

v. xxvi. 6ray 8 [ai weicets] ava Sbdvrat K eho “1) 
cupTabear eis THv Sidvotay, ws év oeipare th 
seems nowhere to have aroused a suspicion, b 
attach any rational meaning to it. It is ac copy is it s bh 
for wepév, and we thus recover a well-known fe 
Stoic teaching, specially associated with the { 
odpa, Thus Sextus Ad Phys. 1x. 80—a aa 
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striking correspondences of expression to language found in 
Marcus—argues that ‘sympathy of parts’ implies organic unity, 
in these terms; éwi wév tTav éx cuvarrtopéver 7} Sueot@T@r ob 
TUpTaTKXeL TA MEpy AAXANAOLS*...€7 1 bE TOV Hyopevor cUpTa- 
Ged Tis Ete, and V. 44 odd yap obtws fywras TO TrepLéyov as 
TO avOpamrivov capa, iva bv TpoTOV TH Kehady Ta VToKelpweva 
féepyn cuuTaayer Kai Tos VTOKEpévols 7 KEpady, oTw Kal 
Tois éerroupaviows Ta erriyeia. The ‘sympathy of parts’ between 
the :uy7 or yryewovuxdy and the zefoes is restated in almost 
identical terms in the tots tov capxidiov wabeoty éwrap- 
éyxov ouprady tov vovv of Vil. Ixvi, and is part of the 
cosmic évwars and cuuradeca set forth in Ix. ix. 21 é« dverrn- 
KOTwY TpOTOY TiVd Evwats UTETTH, Ola erl THY doTpwY. oTwS 
% emt TO KpeirTov évmavdBacis cuptrabeay Kal ev duecTa@ow 
épyacacGar Sivaras. These passages alone sufficiently justify 
the change, but the wépos arpemrov and ev rols wopiots of the 
clause make it more certain and inevitable. 

It is worth noting that the éwi To x«peirtov émavaBacts 
above illustrates the uncommon use of avadsd@vtTas ets, Which 
recurs in Iv. xl, and I cannot suppress a suspicion that érava- 
Soars is there the true reading. éwavdSacws is quoted from 
Synesius only, and there means ‘return.’ émavddoors occurs, 
though in a different sense of legal reclaim or restitution, but 
is quite possible of ‘assimilation. avadocis and dvabdidocbar 
belong to medical terminology, and are used of assimilative or 
digestive processes, the distribution of food through the veins, 
sap through trees, &. As a good illustration, take 7 Fav) 
xoA7 eis Lov avedoOn TO cdma. Alex. Aphrod. Probl. 1. 

V. xxvili. 6 dv@pw7ros Noyor exer (pyci), xal.... With the 
ducer of AD before them (cf. note on V, vi), it is astonishing 
that every modern editor should retain ¢@yoi and quotation 
type. To suppose it quotation is wanton; every word and form 
is redolent of Marcus. 
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Sh mn cheng : vith 
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Deca sai tae following! just as here ba 


dere: Such is the habitual us Mare reu 
VIL. xiii, VIII. xxxvi, XI. iii. Fae 

VIL xxxiii. ae Series 
forw aidr@ There is no reason ay at 
have written ef......0u« éorw either, § 


sentence is falsely sto and the 1 
Mer cand give G uesaeake converse 4 
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often M. has in mind the aphorism of E 
XXXiii wepl movou' Td wey ddédpnror é 
popnrdv, repeated vit, lxiv, rat 2105 
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after dvow, and remove it after éorw, and translate, ‘ While 
if it (the zrovos) is contrary to nature, for him it no longer 
exists and is not an evil to him.’ The thought is identical 
with ef 52, ws jar) wéduxas hépewy, uy Svoyepaive’ POapynaoetar 
yap oe amavadacay,, X. iil. 

vi. xlv has hitherto baffled the editors. The final clause 
KowoTepov Oe viv TO cupdhépov eTi TaV wéecwmv KapBavéoOe is 
rendered ‘Vocabulum “utilis” nunc vulgari sensu de rebus 
medtis accipias. 'This ignores the comparative cowdrepov, and 
attaches to it an untenable meaning, It makes ra péoa the 
measure of 7d ovpdepov, in defiance of all Stoic teaching 
regarding dé:adopa, and it leaves the section nonsense. It is 
strange that no one before C. L. divined that 7 has been lost 
before éwi: the emendation is most felicitous, and the like 
slip occurred in the ésuteXécai, 7 éav of Vu. v. Translate, 
‘But “good’ or “interest” must be regarded as wider in range 
than things indifferent,’ This completes the argument perfectly, 
and is a familiar thought with M. The individual’s good is 
identical with the world’s good, if you sufficiently enlarge your 
thought of ‘good,’ and make it transcend the accidents of the 
bounded individual life. é7ri, as so often, means ‘in the case 
of, ‘ extending over.’ 

In the last line of vi. L, C. L. once more offers a happy 
suggestion, in reading tovrov 6° e¢ tuyydveis, ép ols «.7.X. for 
the traditional tovrou éé ruyyavess ép' ois x.7.A. The change 
hardly affects the sense, but much improves the neaus of 
expression. 


Boox VII. 


vil. ii, Ta Soypara més dddws Svvatat vexpwOijvas, éady 
py «tr. The text is certainly faulty; it is not in M.’s 
manner to place ra doypara before the was, and there is no 
special emphasis apparent. Moreover A (the sole Ms. authority 
here besides v.) reads 7) ta doypata was yap addos..., out of 
which Stich in the Rhein. Mus. conjectured (4 ta doypata. ras 
yap «7.A. The strong point in the conjecture is the vexpw- 
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in jie Gadtion the ov nee tes OFAC f or wl 
ov yap dfeus) represents, I have no ee 
eis xpiow Tovavrnv. The various e 
the right combination, which fits inti 
VIL XXxvii. yu) Ta arrovTa pra es e = 5 Out. 
eer ra SeEudrara éxdoyitecOar re 
suggested by Schultz II. is unconvincing. 
believe that #8» 8yra is correct. What is ar 
The adjoining words and the rav rapivan { 
it clear that Cas. is not right im interpreting » 
though parallel in sentiment to ta méAXovre 
But there remain two alternatives—to t ke Ca 
troubles, from which *ot ‘are feos: a 
which you covet. In the first case al “¢ 
acel 7 avra, must stand, though the phrase iss i oh hs ay 
the second case, read 7d/w dvra (or, ieee cs 
and o are so frequently confused (ef. on 4 
the loss of - was easy and the cobniidiaial 
became inevitable. As regards form Sioa 3 
writes xelpova, XI. xviii. 6, in place of the m 
xeipw, but 7dia dvra is preferable and better ¢ xp i : lai ee 
ruption, Thus the monition is an expansion of 
mapov ed Oéc@ar, an injunction—as I t 
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suggests—to make the best of the faculties and opportunities 
you possess, and not sigh over deficiencies and limitations. 
Cf. v. v, vil. [xvii and the like. 

vil. xxxi. éxelvos pév dnow, bre Tlavra vowiori. ere ef 
Saipova Ta ctovyeia’ apKel Se pepvijcbas, bre Ta TavTa vomioTi 
éyec 7j5n Niav odéya. Except that A reads é7c 7) daiuova, the 
manuscripts give no assistance towards the recovery of the 
original, and none of the conjectures cited in Schultz L gives 
coherent sense. Whether we read daipoves or datmorma for 
daiuova, it must in some form or another be contrasted with 
orowyeia, as in the repeated antithesis rais aropors 7) Tots Oeots 
Vill xvii (ef. IX. xxviii, X. vi, &c.), orovyeta here, as in VIL |, 
being equivalent to droyov. To secure the contrast, two ways 
seem possible—first, to read érs ef Saipwoves wova Ta ororyeia, 
adpxet 8) peurnoOa, translating ‘Even if the elemental atoms 
alone are gods (ie. even though no gods exist beside the 
elemental atoms), it is yet enough to remember that All things 
are by law, but the turn of phrase does not read like Marcus. 
The second, and I think better, expedient is to read efre dacuora, 
elte atovyeia, which may be connected with the foregoing, or 
(better) with the succeeding words, reading apxet on. M. is 
fond of such opening, loosely apposed nominatives, with etre... 
eiTe.... Compare such close parallels as e/te dropou, eite dvors, 
mp@rtov KxelcOa, OTL wépos eiwi TOU Srov X. vi, and eite Geds, ev 
éxel WavTa’ elite TO eiKi, wy) Kal od ei IX. xxviii, 

I mistrust the attachment of éye to the mwavta vousorri 
dictum, and think it must belong to the 76 Aiav odvya phrase, 
which Stich is very likely right in regarding as a gloss. It 
must mean, that all lies in a nutshell. Perhaps éyeus 75n Aiav 
onrbya. 

Vil. xxxix. Is it too censorious to restore the quotation to 
its correct form afavaroics Oeoicr Kai juiv yappara Soins ? 

The readings of next section and of vit. 1 show what havoc 
the scribes made of M.’s verse quotations. 

vil. lL. % rovto dvadvors «.7.A. The  rodro is untrans- 
latable, and induced Gat. and Cor. to change the following xai 

Vit. ly, 7) mepiBdrérrov adddtpia Hyemovixa, GAN exe? 

Journal of Philology. vou. xx11. 10 
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Kai edovAevoy TOTS Kai dt ofa X. xix, and Kal Tocwyv pep 
sSover Umepeides’ toca bé évdoka mapeides’ eis Gaous ee 
evyvewoy eyevay Vi, KER 

| VIII. vil, tas opéEers 5é€ Kal ras éxkNicas Tav ed’ air 
povev wemotnpévy. The perfect participle, as Cor, felt, is 
quite out of place in the line of present participles, and gives 
no good sense. The true reading is repemotoupévn, and a like 
misunderstanding of some cursive abbreviation has led to e- 
mrowmpeéevors AD, repurerrounpévors v., near the end of IX. iii, prob. 
for an original repirorovpévors. With the usage in the latter 
passage, cf. the Epictetean doyua éXevPeporroidv trepuToujoac bat 
Arr. Iv, i. 176. 

| vit, xvi, Read » of yap évépyecva—the initial 7 having 
_ been lost by itacism, owing to preceding ¢o7. The article is 
_ wtnvariably prefixed to the possessive: so twice in this section, 
and in 21 other instances—except of course when used predica- 
tively as V. xxxiii, VIIL xviii, xIL. iii. The usage with éuos and 
#eTeEpos is equally constant. 

vill. xxi. The closing aopvedcav is obviously corrupt; 
Cor.’s «ai mupéEav, though impossible as a correction, rightly 
divines the need, viz. some word connected with disease and 
meaning ‘decay,’ ‘ mortification’ or the like. Such an one, by 
no means far removed from the MS. tradition (cf. Gat.’s avromved- 
cav), exists in drorvyjcav, which Hippok. 1012 c uses intransi- 
tively in this same tense. Read voojoav 8 4% aromrvncar, and 
compare mu@des ovde wewodvapévoy ovdé rovdor IIL, Vill. ; 
it is noteworthy that Hipp. 1. c. associates amemr’noey with 
xateodvvOn, and there can be no reasonable doubt that weuo- 
_ Avepéevor, considering its context, should be corrected to peuw- 
 Avepévoy, a recognised term of the discharge of abscesses. 
Bekker introduced the same correction in Ar. Meteor. 4. 3. 18. 

vin, xxxi. For pu) «af évos avOpwrov Oavarov, C. L.'s 

pnxe? has much to commend it. For elision and position, ef. 
panne? dros X. xvi. 
-VEII, xxxil. ovdéev els ye 76 Sixalws nal cwppdves Kal evdo- 
yiorws. The ellipse, in our author, does not seem excessively 
harsh, but S:axeioGa: might from similarity of lettering have 
dropped out without much difficulty before d:«aiws. 
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In both passages—(in the latter A re 
is assuredly povin, for which the Stoies us 
Stob. Hel. 1. xix. 4. The verse is quo ted § 
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bears out Wie qepinyet of Simplic 
the alternative mrepuy/ bet ene ; yon, 
In our present section, the words ar tobe 
the preceding clause, and the comma re vec ds 
touch it, nor steel, nor tyrant, nor col y, nor 
thing, when once it becomes “ ied a « ae e 
The exact parallel is in vit. xlviii d«e y 
TO mryepovexdy brap eis cave cvatpaden nn K 
vil. li. was ody any iy aévvaov & 
dtov ere Satp Tagns Wpas es Action 
ing the tradition of v, «al yu ppéap, ¥ 
safely be discarded as a gions 20 ee 
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iv. 14 contrasted with the @péap of v. 11, 12. The omission 
will help us to the true restoration of @vou, for which duvaiou 
Cor., pvov Sch. I, ddedXod Sch, II., are sorry makeshifts. Read. 
eiedvov, which was suggested not unnaturally by the neighbour- 
ing metaphor. The eicdvec@at tov vovv eis Ta ywvopmeva Kai 
mowotvra of VU. xxx furnishes a close parallel in form of 
expression, and eiadvecGae eis recurs VIII. lvii. The initial eds- 
was lost in fers. The av duddoons ceavtov of AD 1s at first 
a puzzling variant, but it presumably formed part of the gloss, 
which ran «al pu) dpéap, av duracons. Thus difficulties of 
expression and of Ms. tradition are all satisfactorily cleared up, 


Book IX, 


IX. iii. xata dvOpwrov éots NeKoyiTpEvOY a7) ONOTYEPAS 
pce aotixas...mpos tov Oavatov éyew. Gataker had good 
ground for his scruples about the meaning of oXowyepas, which 
the translators render temerarie or negligenter, Cas. hazarding 
non omnino, If sound, it can only mean ‘absorbed in,’ ‘ reso- 
lutely bent on, death. But the phrase is inappropriate, as well 
as queer, and I think éueyepés may with confidence be restored. 
It is exactly the word required by the passage, and by the 
general sentiment of M.; the adverb is used VIII. xii, and is 
parallel to the repeated pu) dSucyepaivery Tots amrovewopévors. For 
general context compare ef cvpBaiver cot, ws wépuKas pépew, 
pn Sucxéparve ei dé, OS un) TEepvKas Pepe, wun SuTYEepaive 
xX. ui. (I find the same emendation occurred to C. L.) 

IX. ili. mepipevers woTe EuBSpvov...cEéXOn. The syntax ‘wait 
till when the offspring is to emerge’ seems intolerably rough. 
Read repipévers, ws mrote..., or possibly expr, lost owing to 
we- iteration; compare péyps amocBy IV. xix, wéve pmexpe 
e£oiketwmons X. XXXi, wéypi oBecO7 XII. xv. 

IX. Xxil. TO wey ceavTod, iva vody Sixaixoy avTo Tolnons. 
Por dicaixov AD read d:«avixdv, but the text is expressly certi- 
fied by Suidas s.y. Staixos, and the usage of Simainn duabeces 
in V. xxxiv is a good parallel. The avré of AD suggests to 
Skaphidiotes the reading vodv dix. adt@ éurroujons, but neither 
to imbue the yyenorrxdv with a voids Sixaixds, nor to make it a 
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The two theistic hypotheses require, as always, to be placed 
in sharp contrast with the latter. Feeling this, the Latin 
translators write vel atom: et corpora indivisibilia pro rerum 
principiis habenda erunt (Gataker), or something equivalent. 
But this is mere jumping at the sense, ignoring tpo7ov twa, 
and overriding 7. 1 believe the source of error lies in apep#, 
which is indeed quite foreign to the needs of Marcus, and worse 
than superfluous as an addition to a@royor. It is not the least 
likely to represent a gloss, for such glosses as have crept into 
the text are illustrations or explanations, not scraps of super- 
fluous pedantry. 7 points to a contrast with drouo., and we 
have the missing word in the avayxn eiwappévy of XI. Xiv. 
Itacism would assist the loss of ei- after -ov 7, and -wappevn 
in the neighbourhood of @ropos would quickly drop into dyepf. 
Thus I would read tporov yap twa dropot 7 [7] elwappévn, 
and refer rpo7roy tiva to the double alternative already set 
forth ; our translation of the whole will be, ‘ Either the World- 
mind imparts each individual impulse—in which case, accept 
the impulse it imparts; or, it gave the initial impulse, to 
which all else is consequential. It comes to this—a concourse 
of atoms, or an appointment of destiny. In fine, either God 
works, and all is well; or, if all is random, be not you too a 
part of the random.’ 

1x. xxix. Line 1 should be given to preceding section, and 
A is probably right in further subdivisions of the section. If 
so, in line 2 67 must be substituted for dé (see remarks on 
111. xi), unless C, L.’s plausible doxei be substituted for dé nai. 

Two lines later the Edd. read av@pwrre, ti wore ; trolnaov 
8 vov 9 dvows aracre, for which (comparing XI. xv. ti sroveis, 
av0pwrre)—dvOpwre, ti tote mows ; seems preferable, the -ov 
arising from duplication. For the following 6pyncov, éav 
6.6@7Tai—for which Cor. proposes épuneor ody, éws av SaTar— 
Sppncor 6 ay (or 0 édy, cf. XI. ii) &Sdrae will sufiice. 


Book X, 


X. Vil. Tovro ovv, 6 é\aBe, weTaBadre, ovy 6 7 pHTHp 
étexev. vmo0ou 8, bt éxcive ce Niav TpocTAEKEL TO Ldiws 
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the distinctive individuality of a thing. (3) What is the ‘it,’ 
the subject to rpoom)éxer, which is neither the ce, nor yet the 
phenomenal surrounding or expression of the ce? Further, 
the active usage of mpoomdéxes may well give us pause. The 
word is uncommon, and is almost always used in the passive, 
except indeed by Galen’, who makes free use of the word, of 
chemical or other intermixture. And I am at a loss to think of 
anything that could appropriately be said to implicate or infuse 
the ce with the changeable éxe/vw. I believe that mpooméxer 
has replaced the passive mpoomdéxy, and that—following or 
causing the change—oe has taken the place of av. Dis- 
sociating éexeivm from t@ idiws mod, I propose to render as 
follows. ‘Thus that which it receives changes’, not the original 
offspring which the mother bore. But even admitting that 
you are intimately bound up with that (sc. the changeable 
assimilated repuxeiwevov) in (or by) your individuality, that 
does not affect the present question,’ 

The passage is one of the most perplexing in our author, 
and the words can be taken in so many ways, that some better 
explanation (without change of text) may be forthcoming, but 
no one yet seems to have grappled with the difficulties fairly 
and satisfactorily. 

X. ix. éréca 6 hucioroynTos havtaty Kal maparéwrets. 
gdavraty is of course middle, and 6 va. is not thus used with 
the second person; nor do the words give sense, for it is the 
absence of ducoNoyia that effaces true verities. Gataker’s 
intelligence grasped the sense requirement in his suggested 
ddvoioroyntes, but the true reading (which strengthens the 
point and contrast) is ov ducioAoynT@s. The same miswriting 
recurs at X. xxv, where the MSS. agree in 6 BovAetas for the 
ov Boverai of Nauck, which no future editor will question. 


1 Tt is one among many suggestive 
correspondences of vocabulary between 
Galen and his imperial patient: un- 
fortunately Galen is one of the most 
difficult authors to consult for points 
of lexical usage, or even reference, 
Greek Indices to Galen, or even clear 
notation for reference, would be of 





immense service to a student of 
Marcus. 

* Possibly rofro, and ofy 6 7 mirnp 
érexev, are object not subject to pera- 
Sad\ke. But this hardly affects the 
sense, and either construction is quite 
common in M, 
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' which no one—(not even L. and Sc.)—has ever heard of. It is 
extraordinary that the conjectures offered should be ayopavop- 
_ ovipevor, avpovopovpevos ((), aPBpuvopevor, and avdpifopevor, 
when a slighter change will give us dvdpoyuvovpevor. This 
fits the context excellently, is well borne out by dvdpoyiver 
Iil, xvi, and adds a new verb to Lexicons. 

X. xxxiil. 28. In 6 mdoyov aito, the avdro is not happy, 
though no doubt it might refer to any assumed éycopupa. 
autos would be a clear improvement, and the following avré 
To 7dacyov, in an author who so constantly repeats his own 
phrase, makes me think it is the true reading. 








Book XI. 


XL iii, To 6€ Erouwov TodTo, iva amd iduxns Kpicews 
épxn7at. Both in usage and construction—with the az, 
with the following xara, and still more with the adverbs— 
apxntat would be a clear improvement upon épynta. The 
subj. épywpae necessarily rouses distrust, and does not occur 
elsewhere in M. 

The rotro fva may be noted, in connexion with the next 
section, XI. iv, which runs:—rerroinxda Tt KowwviKas ; ovKovY 
@pédynwat toito iva ael mpoyepov amavTa’ xai pndapod 
mavov. The tendency to insertion of tovro before tva in 
Hellenistic writers is well known (Winer Il, xxiii. 5), and 
illustrated by the last section: but there is nothing in M. 
to support so curt and peremptory a use as this todro iva for 
fac wt. M. has qrovety and iva more than once (IV. xviii, VIII. 
xxxiv), and joins fva to verbs or phrases of preventing or 
empowering; @g. cwAvew iva VIII. xxxil, én’ éuot éotiw iva 
VIIL. xxviii, €v ToUTw TO way iva IIL ix: in consonance with 
these, I incline to excise «ai, and leave tovro iva clause 
dependent on pndapod rravov. 

XI. Vi. ai tpaywdia: wapyyOncarv...cai bri TavTa ovTw 
medune ylyverOar, Kal St, ols emi THs cKnvAs Wuyaywyeiobe, 
Tovros fur) ayOecOe. Reiske conjectured Kal Orrws...n axX- 
@yoGe. Though this correction is hardly satisfactory, I am 
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aux EavThy dpa XI, i, I am disposed to think that M. really 
intended ‘self-seeing, on the avdromows model. For this 
avToions would be more strictly correct, but the familiar -esdns 
compounds would instinctively prevail. 

In the second line editors retain o7vetpntat and gravely 
render it dilatatur, effertur and the like. Cor, pointed the way 
with ozeipadras, but he should have written ocvo7eiparau, for 
while the simple verb (used esp. of serpents’ coils) can hardly 
be upheld, cvawe:paécGa:i—familiar as a military term in 
Xenophon—is of common occurrence in Lucian, Galen, Plutarch, 
etc. Plutarch’s use is an apposite parallel: déov eig atta ta 
YpHoiwa cveTarevtas Kat cvowetpablévras, ex THY aypHoTor... 
eXevleplas iepov iSpvcacGar Mor. 828 c, and he elsewhere com- 
bines it with ovotpépec@ar. In our passage the sense is 
identical with the »yeuorxor eis Eavto cvoTpadéer VII. xlviii, 

XI. xv. avtod (leg. avTd) davyncetat’ éml tod petwrrov 
yeypapat opeires evOds 1 havyn Toodrov eyet, evOds ev Toss 
dupacw é&éyer, ws.... The passage has been subjected to 
various false punctuations, and emendations not worth reciting. 
It is the sentiment, not the dwry, that ought to be written on 
the forehead ; the ev’@vs in each case opens its own clause, and 
éyec has supplanted 7ye?. Read él tod per. yey. dpetrer’ 
evOds 1 hwv TovodTov jet, evOds év x.7.r., and all becomes 
vivid and natural. For the later prose use of ayetv of the ring 
of the voice, cf. Epicurus Hp. 1.52. aznyeiv and congeners are 
common in M. 

XI. xvi. Ti pevtos S’cKoAoy aANws Exes TadTa; P gives 
Karas éyew, A dddXws Exe (which Stich adopts). Coraes was 
rightly discontent with both, though his own édws éye: can 
carry no conviction. The true original, as the d\A@s Kxadds 
variation shows, was Ti pévro: SUcKoXoy ovK GAXws eyew TadTa 
‘Why protest at things not being otherwise?’ Plutarch uses 
SucKkoAaivery in just the same way, dvcxoXaivover TovT elvat 
De Comm. Not. 39.1076c. Here the ov was absorbed in the 
-ov of d6vcxoXor, but in XI. v, where the same doubt occurs, the 
confusion seems due to an early variant r@s aAXas, beside the 
-orig. ovx a\dws. 

XI xviii. «al mpd@rov is an absurd opening to this long 
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XI. v. wapafytev. The compound is extremely rare, and 
indeed not quoted again, except from Marc. Erem. The rapa- 
is credited with the connotation ‘to inquire amiss or fruitlessly, 
but is an inappropriate prefix to mreiv with which it cannot (as 
with wapataiew, or again derivatively with wapopay or trapa- 
yvyvockew) have a sense of ‘ glinting aside’ or ‘ past the mark,’ 
mepitnreiy ‘to inquire curiously’ is more appropriate, and a 
recognised compound, and there need be little hesitation in 
making the change considering the behaviour of the Mss, 
Ilapa- appears for or beside vepi- in twapaxparteira: XI. xx, 
TaparpexeT@ VI. ill, wapaxeimévov X. i, mapadépy XI. xiv, and 


ef. qwapevrarw V. ill, wapepropevpa Ul. xii, &c. &c. for like 





variations, 

xu. xv. The initial 7 is meaningless. Either it is a mere 
dittography from the -e« of preceding wapoioes (AX do not 
separate the sections at all), or else Cor.’s 7 must be adopted, 
introducing the disjunctive question. But in this case the 


_ ato Sncerat makes it natural, and almost necessary, to read 


also gave? and amwoBfade7. The change of Badd- and fad- 
is not worth considering; the Mss. diverge almost at random, 
e.g. Il. i. iv, VI. iv, VIL xviii, VIII. vi. xxv, IX. xxviii, X. xxxi, 
XII. xxv, and sometimes, as in XI. xvii, agree in obvious error. 
I prefer the excision of 7. 

XI. xxiv. él per ov troveis, ef pnte eixn «7dr. The 
reading of the text (taking into account the following 67« clause) 
is untranslateable, and not to be bettered by excision of ei (with 
Morus). After zrove?s, as C. L. has rightly seen, a clause Ore ev 
motets or its equivalent has dropped out. 

ei.,.T}V ToAvTpoTiav bon KaTavojcats. Stich adopts ére 
katagdpovncets (which Schultz cites as caravonoess) of A, but 
it is hard to make it construe, the sense ‘despise’ is not in 
place, and A has transcribed the clause very carelessly. At the 
same time the ocn so placed is intolerably curt. I think the 
6Ts arose out of ears, the e- being dropped after preceding -m, 
and that 6en éots katavoncais should be restored. 

For the closing émt tovrois o Tidos, read émi rovrots Tis 6 
TUPOS ; 


MII. XXX. «aitot Kaxeiva TO voodv cuvéexe Kal TO emi Ta 
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THE LATER PLATONISM,. 


I. The Parmenides. 


PERHAPS no other single dialogue of Plato has given rise to 
so much discussion as the Parmenides. In the teeming brains 
of commentators from the days of the Neo-Platonists to those 
of the Neo-Hegelians, it has generated countless varieties of 
interpretation and of criticism, Syrianus and Proclus, Bes- 
sarion, Conti, Tiedemann and Tennemann, Stallbaum and 
Zeller, and a host of other more or less well known names, 
bear witness at once to the attractiveness of the problem of the 
Parmenides and to the difficulty of solving it. 

_ The opinions held by these numberless exegetes may first 
be roughly classed under two heads, according as their authors 
admit or disallow the genuineness of the Parmenides, " 

Amongst those who deny the Platonic authorship of the 
dialogue are Socher, Ueberweg and Schaarschmidt (and pro- 
bably Horn), on grounds of philosophical matter, and C. Ritter, 
on grounds of linguistic style. 

Ido not think this view has anything to commend it. It 
appears to me a crude way of cutting the knot which has to be 
untied, and of offering an explanation which really explains 
nothing.. And Stallbaum, I take it, hits the mark when 
he observes (Introd. p. 340) that the dialogue’s ‘auctoritas’ 
and ‘integritas’ are only suspected “quia universae scriptionis 
argumentum non satis intellectum est”; for such a suspicion is, 
in fact, simply a confession of weakness on the part of its 
publisher, a confession of his own inability to solve the problem 
and satisfactorily explain the ‘argumentum’ of the dialogue. 
We get no further in any way by adopting a hypothesis of 
unknown authorship: no farther, but rather back; for instead 
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of escaping the old diffculties, which attach to the orthodox 
view, we create for ourselves fresh and still more insoluble 
problems—paArov advvata, as Aristotle phrases it Hibernicé. 

I do not think this hypothesis need detain us long; and 
I will here dismiss it with a quotation from the vigorous pen 
of the late Dr Maguire, who held strong views on this point. 
“The authenticity of the Parmenides has been denied by 
eminent modern Platonists, but this is a case of the fallacy 
of objections, and the question is, Is a master-piece more likely 
to come from a known or an unknown genius, the latter too 
numbering amongst his accomplishments that of consummate 
skill in forgery without any object to himself and nulla posteri- 
tatis cura, especially when the existence of the Academy under 
Plato’s nephew Speusippus, and then Xenocrates yuna woraros 
tav wabyr@y, would ensure a rigid scrutiny into the genuine- 
ness of the greatest monument of dialectic?” (Hermathena 11. 
p. 447). 

Admitting, then, the authenticity of the dialogue, we are 
faced by a number of questions concerning both its relations to 
the rest of the dialogues in the Platonic canon, and the inter- 
relations of its own parts. 

As to the general significance of the dialogue as a whole, 
the conflicting opinions that have been urged may be pang 
classed under three heads: 

(a) The Parmenides is void of all real content, i 
serves merely as an exercise in logical method; so Sehleier- 
macher, Ast, Herbart, Hegel (Vorrede z. Logik 1. xxii), and 
others. 

(b) It is adirect developing of the Platonic metaphysics; 
so Stallbaum, Hegel (Gesch. d. Phil.), and others, | 

(c) It aims at indirectly establishing the Ideal Theory; so 
Hermann, Brandis, Zeller, and others. 

Though, as the names appended show, all these views have 
found important advocates in modern times, the views them- 
selves are in their main features sufficiently antique ; the first 
being, as Proclus tells us, that which his own xaOnyeuor, 
Syrianus, specially opposed. 

Whichever view be adopted, we are bound to explain all 
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the difficulties which led to the mistaken adoption of the 
counter-views; we are bound to determine the motive of the 
dialogue, the peculiarities of its form, the ‘Einkleidung’ or 
dramatic setting, the relation of the Ist to the 2nd Part, 
the precise significance of each of the antinomies in the 2nd 
Part, the total result of the dialogue. We have, moreover, 
to explain exactly the relative position in which this dialogue 
stands to the rest, to observe all the links of connection and to 
weigh their value, and so to fix approximately by both linguistic 
and philosophical indications the precise place of the Parmenides 
in the canon. 

The majority of the interpreters named above appear to 
make two important assumptions, namely, that Plato’s Ideal 
Theory remained essentially one and the same throughout his 
philosophic career from the date of its first promulgation; and 
secondly, that the Parmenides as we have it is a single com- 
plete work written all at a fixed point in Plato’s life. 

But when we come to the expositions of Platonism which 
have appeared within the last decade or two, we find more 
than one authority venturing to call in question the correctness 
of these assumptions. One of these revolutionaries hails from 
Italy, another from Germany, a third from England. 

The scholars to whom I refer are (need it be said ?) Dr Henry 
Jackson, Dr Otto Apelt, and M, Felici Tocco; and it is their 
speculations that it is at present most interesting to examine. 

Dr Jackson’s papers on “Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas” 
(published in the Journal of Philology, vols. x—xy), are 
sufficiently well known, by name at least, to English students. 
Apelt’s papers on the Parmenides and the Sophist were pub- 
lished (or rather re-published) in his “Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Griechischen Philosophie” (Teubner, 1891), and are entirely 
independent of Jackson’s work, taking account mainly of the 
views of Zeller and Stallbaum: while, finally, Tocco’s tract, 
entitled “Del Parmenide, del Sofista e del Filebo” (Bencini, 
1893), contains a re-statement of the views previously put for- 
ward by him in his “Ricerche Platoniche” (Catanzaro, 1876), 
and adds to this a critique of the theories of Jackson and 
of Apelt and a further defence of his own. 

11—2 
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We pass next to the theses propounded by M. Tocco, 

He attempts to prove— 

(1) that the dialogues of the Sophist, Parmenides and 
Philebus, which are indubitably authentic, do not belong (as 
was held by Zeller and others) to a ‘ Megaric period,’ but are 
posterior to the constructive dialogues : 

(2) thatin them Plato propounds a new doctrine, whereby 
multiplicity is introduced into the Ideal sphere from which 
it had at first been excluded : 

(3) that this doctrine, developed analytically in the 
Sophist by means of an examination of the five most general 
Ideas, and indirectly demonstrated in the Parmenides by a 
reductio ad absurdum of the two contrary positions of the One 
without the Many and of the Many without the One, is finally 
applied in the Philebus to the ethical question : 

(4) that this partial modification of his doctrine was 
due to Plato's desire to obviate the objections raised against his 
system by contemporary critics, and especially by Aristotle ; 
which objections he frankly mentions himself in all three 
dialogues : 

(5) that this modification explains the attribution of a 
theory of Ideal-Numbers to Plato by Aristotle, as a later form 
of his doctrine : 

(6) and so, that the Pythagorizing tendencies of his 
successors are thus explicable. 

The above brief summaries of the respective positions of 
these two exponents of Platonism will enable us to judge of 
the points of view from which both approach the study of the 
Parmenides, and also of the nature of the criticisms which 
Tocco passes upon Jackson's interpretation, 

The peculiarities of this interpretation are (amongst others) : 

(1) that it makes eight hypotheses in place of nine; 

(2) that it combines hypp. ii and ii (142 B—153 E— 
157 B) so that they result in containing the later theory of 
natural kinds; 

(3) that it finds in hypp.i and iv (137 c—142 B, 159 B 
—160 A) the theory of the earlier ‘immanent’ idea, as taught 
in the Phaedo and Rep, 
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tion to Eleaticism, and on no fundamental assumption in the 
form éy ef p7) éoriv. 

However much is to be said in general for the broad theory 
of a later modification in Plato's doctrine, I cannot but think 
that both here and in his explanation of the Philebus Dr Jack- 
son has overstepped the mark and run his theory to death. 

Apelt’s view next demands consideration. ‘To appreciate its 
bearing, a word or two is necessary explaining his general view 
of Platonism. 

The point he insists on most in his preface is “die Wich- 
tigkeit der Unterscheidung zwischen Weltansicht und Dia- 
lektik” in Plato’s philosophy. Plato’s dualism lies, he explains, 
not in his halting between two theories of the Universe, an 
ontological and a dynamical or aetiological, as Zeller and others 
hold, but in the inconsistency between his dialectic and his 
theology. For the dialectical objects, the Ideas, are never 
treated as efficient causes, or forces, but only as final causes; 
and the only efficient cause is found in the Idea of the Good 
or in God, God being the Author of the world and the principle 
to which the Ideas owe their Sem. And so the dialectical 
sphere—the offspring of Socratic conceptualism—stands over 
against the real world which it fails to explain. For how are 
Ideas such as avré 76 icov, or av’roavOpwros, to be conceived 
as spiritual realities ? 

Thus, all Plato’s Dialectic is philosophically a mistake, 
And consequently the Parmenides, “the greatest monument 
of dialectic,’ is, in Apelt’s opinion, a tissue of sophisms and 
logical blunders; “es ist wahres Arsenal von Erschleichungen 
und Sophismen, teils versteckter, teils mehr handgreiflicher, 
wenn auch nirgends so grober Art, wie etwa die im Euthydem 
mit so unvergleichlichem Humor behandelten.” The law of 
contradiction is violated; the ambiguity of the term éo7i is the 
basis of fallacious reasoning, and sophisms are based also on the 
ambiguity of such phrases as mpeaSutepov éavTay yiyvec Oar, 
p. 140, év t@ av7@ eivar, 145 8B; the law of contraposition is 
ignored, 1484. And as Plato elsewhere shows himself capable 
of keeping right on these points of logic, the second part of the 
Parmenides cannot be meant as a serious dialectical effort. 
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by the matured and detailed form in which these various objec- 
tions are set forth. Besides which, as is noticed by Apelt 
himself (p. 60), the theory would appear to have passed through 
various stages, or at least to have caused a long period of 
mental doubt to its author, before such a passage as 130 ¢ 
could have been written. But Apelt has an ingenious sug- 
gestion which partly removes this difficulty, He thinks it 
possible that the account given by Zeno of his document may 
be intended to apply to the dialogue itself, so that while really 
an early composition it was not published by Plato till com- 
paratively late. But if,as Apelt tries to make out, the second 
part has direct reference to the azopiac in the first part this 
suggestion helps us little, as every word in the first part seems 
clearly to point to a comparatively late date. If, however, we 
cut asunder the dialogue, allowing with Apelt the early origin 
of the later part, whether with or without polemical bearing, 
this suggestion appears valuable. For without such esoteric 
explanation the conversation between Zeno and Socrates and 
in fact the whole réle played by Zeno seem to lack point. 
Whereas if we take Zeno’s words (128D) d:a totairny 8) 
iroverxiay vio véou bvtTos ewod éypadn, Kal tis avTo Exe Wre 
ypadhév, wate ovdé BovrcevcacOar éEeyevero, eit eEoiaréov auto 
eis TO as elite ur, as applying really to the dialectical discus- 
sion of the second part we find in them a peculiar appro- 
priateness. Further, it might be suggested that the ages of 
the two philosophers, Parmenides and Zeno, whose doctrine 
is identical, though the one affirms it directly, the other 
indirectly, may be supposed to indicate the age of Plato at the 
two periods when he composed the second part and when he 
completed and published the whole dialogue. So that if he 
was 40, the age given to Zeno (127 B), when he wrote the second 
part, its date would fall about 387 B.c.; and if at its publishing 
he was 65, the age ascribed to Parmenides, the date of the 
dialogue as a whole would be approximately 362 B.c. This 
hypothesis would also agree fairly well with the supposition 
that Aristotle is indicated: in the person of the young Socrates 
if we put the age of the latter at about 20 at the time of the 
visit of the Eleates (cp. Burnet, Harly Gk. Phil. p. 180), It fits 
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in also quite well with the allusions made to Parmenides’ discus- 
sion in Theaet. 183 £, and Soph. 287 c, though neither of these 
passages proves anything definite as to the priority or posteriority 
of the Parmenides as finally published. I am however strongly 
inclined to think that the Sophist is posterior and the Theae- 
tetus prior to the completion of the Parmenides, the &/ 
épwtycewv method of the latter being rather taken as known 
in the Sophist, while in the Theaetetus the account of Par- 
menides’ discussion seems to be purposely postponed. 

And here it is just worth while to notice one or two 
similarities of phrase between the Theaetetus and the first part 
of the Parmenides, which have not yet, as I think, been 
observed. Theaetetus himself is spoken of in much the same 
way as the young Socrates in the Parmenides. Thus ep. 
Theaet. 164 .D véos ydp el, & plre rai Ths obv Syunyopias 
oféws veaxovers kal meiGer, with Parmen. 130 véos yap ert 
el...viv Oé €Tt mpos avOparwv amoBdéres Sofas Sia Tip 
nALKLAD. 

There can, then, be little doubt that these three dialogues, 
the Theaetetus, the Parmenides and the Sophist, are closely 
connected, But what is the true interconnection of the two 
divisions of the Parmenides and what the object of the whole, 
must be further considered. 

One of the most important points is to determine if possible 
with whom originated the aporiae urged by Parmenides against 
the Ideal Theory. Apelt, after Stallbaum and others, attributes 
them to critics of the Megaric school. If this view is right, 
then we surely cannot also attribute to the Megaries, as do 
nearly all the commentators since the days of Schleiermacher, 
a theory of e/6 ; since such keen critics were bound to have seen 
that their own doctrine was equally open to these objections, 

This ascription of some form of Idealism to the Megaric 
school is so widely spread and generally adopted, having behind 
it the weight of two such authorities as Zeller and Bonitz— 
TauTara.ol Te Kal Taccopo. dvopes—and being held as certain 
by Apelt, that, at the risk of digression, I must reiterate a few 
of the arguments by which Jackson and Tocco, with perfect 
success, seek to discredit 1t. 
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The only basis on which this hypothesis of a Megaric theory 
of eidy appears really to rest is the passage in the Sophist 
246 where the view of certain e/day idox is criticised, and this 
basis is no more than pure assumption. Besides this, however, 
Zeller and Apelt cite a reference to Stilpo’s doctrine in Diog. 
L. 1, 119 (see R. and P. 233) to prove “dass er den Begriffen 
ein von den Einzeldingen gesondertes Dasein beimass.” But 
surely the argument about that most literal ever-green, 
‘everlasting lettuce,’ is meant to prove just the opposite, 
namely the absurdity of a theory of Ideas, and is an attack, 
in the reductio ad absurdwm method, on Platonism. As 
Diogenes himself puts it in the very same passage, Stilpo 
avyjpe. kal ra eidn, which can only mean ‘he tried to upset 
Platonism, and can certainly not mean “he tried to upset 
Megaricism” ; for however much de:vos év Trois éptotexois Stilpo 
may have been, he cannot have tried thus to cut his own 
throat, I grant that this passage may not prove a negative 
as regards Stilpo’s Idealism, but it does prove at least that 
Diogenes was wholly innocent of ascribing to him any such 
doctrine, 

The second passage which Apelt adduces is a fragment 
of Eudemus ap. Simplic. Phys. 98, 1: T\atwp te yap eioaywv 
TO Sitaov TOMAS atropias EXvoE TPayLaT@Y ov viv oi copictai 
Katagevyovtes MaTep érl Ta eldn, Kal mpos TovTOLS TovvoLa 
T@V Aoywv adwpice, Whether we think the text as it stands 
defensible, as does Tocco, or whether we change my vip to 6 
Hyvoovr with Diels or to 6 dvévevoy with Apelt, the ‘sophists 
who took refuge in eidy’ must be explained of the contempo- 
raries of Eudemus, such as Stilpo and Menedemus, and people 
such as of Avtio@éverot kal of otrws amaidevrot who denied 
the possibility of all save identical predication. And as Tocco 
well puts it “le parole dunque @ozrep éri td edn sono un 
apprezzamento di Hudemo, e non vogliono niente affatto dire 
che Stilpone o altro Mogarico prima di lui sia arrivato alla 
teorica delle idee.” Eudemus is merely interpreting the position 
of these ‘Sophists —Megarics and Cynics—in his own language ; 
and how different a thing that may be from stating with historical 
precision the views of these thinkers, all who know Aristotle’s 
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survey of the philosophy of his predecessors will hardly need 
to be reminded. 

These two passages then prove nothing for the identification 
of the eiSdv pidoe with the Megarics, and the other texts (D. L. 
i, 1, Met. N. 4, 1091" 13, @ 3. 1046 29 ete.) merely go to 
show a close historical connection between the Eleatic and 
Megaric schools. 

The a priori difficulty of attributing to the Megarics any 
such pluralistic doctrine was long ago pointed out by Ueberweg, 
writing to this effect: “The supposition that Euclid without 
detracting from the Unity of the Good, or the truly existent, 
also assumed a multiplicity of unchangeable essences, is very 
improbable” (Vol. 1. p. 89 Eng. Tr.). And so, too, Chaignet 
(Hist. de la Psych. d. G. 1. p. 196), though following the multi- 
tude in ascribing ideas to the Megarics, remarks: “ Il est diff- 
cile, néanmoins, de concevoir comment cette pluralité d’idées se 
comporte avec l’unité absolue de I’étre, et quel peut étre leur 
rapport mutuel,” We may conclude, then, that on this point 
Jackson and Tocco have done well to follow in the footsteps of 
Ritter and Dittenberger. There is no real ground for ascribing 
any kind of Idealism to the Megarics, and the reference to eidav 
dirot in the Sophist cannot indicate that school, The question 
who really are indicated by it, we must here defer, so as to 
return without further delay to the immediate problems of the 
Parmenides. | 

We have noted that it appeared inconsistent of Apelt to 
attribute a form of Idealism to the Megarics, and at the same 
time to hold that the objections against the theory of Ideas 
in Parmenides, Pt L, were raised by that school. If, how- 
ever, he is wrong as to the first of these points, he may 
be right on the second. And if right in the second, again, 
he can scarcely be right in thinking the Parmenides as a 
whole to be a juvenile production. That is to say, to formu- 
late it more precisely, we observe two separate inconsistencies 
in Apelt’s view, if it be reduced to the following four proposi- 
tions :— 

(1) The Parmenides is an early production of Plato's, — 

(2) The Parmenides is a unity, the second part having 
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direct reference (as retorts rather than replies) to the ob- 
jections against the Ideal Theory in the First Part. 

(3) These objections originated with the Megarics, against 
whom, accordingly, the whole dialogue is expressly directed. 

(4) These same Megerics held a “Lehre von der Mehrheit 
unkérperlicher Formen,” a “ Begriffsphilosophie.” 

Thus nakedly stated it will easily appear, as Tocco rightly 
contends, that propp. 1 and 2 are incompatible, and likewise 
propp. 8 and 4. That there is no good ground for maintaining 
prop. 4 has just been shown; and it has also been shown that 
the inconsistency between propp. 1 and 2 may be partly 
escaped by adopting the hypothesis of a second redaction of the 
dialogue, so that the period of time which elapsed between the 
datipoditicn of the early second part and the late introductory 
first part would sufficiently account for the accumulation of 
criticism against the Ideal Theory. 

But if we adopt this hypothesis we must give up the view 
that the Secund Part is meant as a retort in detail to the ob- 
jections of the First Part. So that we are again brought 
face to face with these questions, which Apelt’s Peery fails to 
answer satisfactorily, viz.:— | 

(1) Who were the people that raised the aporiae ? 

(2) Is the Second Part meant as a solution, or a retort, to 
those aporiae, or is it quite without immediate reference to 
them? 

To answer these questions completely it would be necessary 
to examine in full the indications as to the motive and scope 
of the dialogue contained in Part I., which would involve also 
an enquiry into the attitude of Aristotle and into the relation 
of the Philebus to our dialogue; and further it would be neces- 
sary to consider how far Apelt’s severe verdict on the Second 
Part enforces the corollary of an early origin: but only a few 
points can here be dealt with. 

To begin with, we have four acting dramatis personae— 
Parmenides and Zeno, Socrates and Aristotle. Who, then, are 
the persons actually indicated under these names? If by 
Parmenides is meant Plato himself, Zeno can hardly be in- 
tended for an antagonist of Platonism, nor can Socrates be 
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entirely remodelled Temple of Truth". Yet this is practically 
the procedure ascribed to Plato by the partisans of the ‘later 
theory,’ whatever form that theory is supposed to have taken. 
This view of Platonic development I find it impossible to 
accept, and consequently I cannot follow Tocco and Jackson 
in identifying the doctrine attributed to the young Socrates 
of the Parmenides, or to the eidav idos of the Sophist, with 
that expounded by Plato himself in the Phaedo and Republic. 

But if these aporiae brought forward by Parmenides cannot 
be regarded as a serious attack by Plato upon his own earlier 
theory, in what light are we to regard them ? 

Two other views have been held. Apelt, as we have seen, 
follows Stallbaum and others in ascribing their origin to the 
Megaric school; while Susemihl ascribes them to Plato, as a 
criticism (not, of course, of his own theory, but) of the Megaric 
doctrine of eién. 

The latter view we may at once dismiss, as we have seen 
no sufficient reason for attributing to the Megarics any kind 
of ideal theory. 

But the former view has a good deal in its favour. 

In the first place, the close connection between the Megarics 
and Eleatics and the fact that the objections are put in the 
mouth of the Eleatic Parmenides appear prima facie evidence 
in support of a Megaric origin of the aporiae. Besides this, 
as has been noticed, the Megaric Stilpo dvnpec ta eidy; and 
Baumker has shown (Rhein. Mus. Xxxiv. 82) good grounds for 
ascribing the argument known as rpitos av@pwios to the 
Sophist Polyxenus, a pupil of the Megaric Bryson. Tocco 
points out that this does not prove anything as to the origin 
of the rest of the aporiae, which may be granted; but it adds 
at least to the probability of the view, as it is natural to ascribe 
all the objections put in the mouth of the same person to the 
same school, 


1 Tt is but fair to note here that Dr though they find simultaneous erpres- 
Jackson’s view does not thus separate sion, criticism must surely precede re- 
the 2nd and Srd of these steps, i.e. it construction in mental origin: hence 
makes both criticism and reconstruc- I retain the above threefold distinc- 
tion simultaneous processes. But tion. 
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To\av évaytiov Neyety AXAWS TE Kal THALKOUT@ x.T.r,; and 
by the phrase of Parmenides which follows, 137 A: de? ydp 
xapiterPat, erred) Kat, 0 Znvev Neyet, av TOL éopen. 

On this hypothesis there is a characteristic touch of fine 
sarcasm in making Aristotle the ‘answerer’ on the ground 
that, as youngest, jjaiora dv toAuTpaypovol, cai @ olerat 
padior av adroxpivorro—the submissiveness proper to the 
youngest scholar contrasted with the actual mental character 
of ‘ him that troubled Israel’! ‘ 

The whole tone of the introductory portion, the ex cathedra 
style adopted by Parmenides, together with his insistence on 
the youth of Socrates and of Aristotle and on their need for 
yupvacia, ‘mental discipline,’ all support this view of the cir- 
cumstances of the production of the dialogue. Plato means to 
-warn his over-hasty and short-sighted pupils emphatically that 
they cannot expect to understand the full import of Idealism 
before they have undergone the needful preliminary training, 
and that it is presumptuous in them to criticise their master’s 
doctrine whilst still mere undergraduates. So far, then, I agree 
at once with both Apelt and Teichmiiller. 

But when Teichmiiller proceeds further (op. cit. 360 ff.) to 
make out that the whole dialogue is aimed at Aristotle’s 
Weltansicht, at his dualistic separation of God from the World, 
and intended also as a vindication of the dialectic method as 
against Aristotle’s contemptuous rejection of it, he certainly 
appears to outstep far the bounds of historical probability, 
Such a view is chronologically impossible, and turns the 
world upside down. We cannot make the dignified Philoso- 
pher guilty of such a thing as a “Streitschrift gegen die Richt- 
ung des Aristoteles”: this would be too much of a ‘cart before 
the horse.’ Teichmiiller, like Tocco and Apelt, is partly right 
in his view of the Parmenides, but partly wrong also: we must 
steer the middle course between all three. 

Accepting, then, the above as the most probable account to 
be given of the first Part of the dialogue, and the aporiae put 
forward in it, we have next to consider in what relation it 
stands to the second Part. 

As a primary & priori objection to Apelt’s view of the 
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favour of his own doctrine, he would allow h ‘ 
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maturity. 

The first Hypothesis is ef & éorw & (are. 
results in the conclusion that if the One is — 
admits of no predicate whatsoever. nig 
which all Plurality and Spatial determinati 
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negated, the argument proceeds correctly, Apelt admits. But 
in 1398 ff. where, as the eighth deduction, Identity and Di- 
versity, Similarity and Dissimilarity, are denied to the One, 
Apelt points out a sophism based on the ambiguity of ravrov 
which has the two senses of ‘ein und derselbe Gegenstand’ and 
“einerlei’ (cp. 139 B and D), and another based on the confusion 
between a judgment and a mere conjunction of notions, where 
it is argued that because ravrov éavt@ is a different notion from 
év éavt® therefore a thing which is tavrdv éavr@ cannot be 
év éavTa@. 

From 139£ to 140£ he allows the argument to pass un- 
challenged, but at the latter point he signalises another sophism 
based on the ambiguity of the Greek idiomatic use of the 
comparative in the time-phrases, mpeafSvrepov éavToi, ete. 
(cp. Rep. 430 £). 

With regard to the “ Antithesis” (év ef éoru=et & éorw 
dv), 1428 ff., Apelt allows the correctness of the first four 
conclusions, but in regard to the fifth, that the One must 
exhibit both Rest and Motion, he points out that the argu- 
ment which leads to the conclusion ro éy avayen. avTo Te év 
éavT@ elvat Kai év érépw (145 £) rests on a play on the double 
sense of év éavT@ eivar (for which cp. Ar. Phys. 210* 25 ff. with 
Simplic. ad loc.) Further in the transition from this conclusion 
to the affirmation of Rest and Motion, Apelt notes that a 
similar sophistic use is made of the ambiguous é€y tT@ avT@, 
a confusion of the mathematical with the physical sense—space 
in which, with thing in which. (Apelt rightly refers here to 
Theaet. 181 c to show that Plato himself was quite clear on 
the subject of spatial motion, and the other kinds of «ivqeous.) 

No less sophistical is the next argument, intended to prove 
Similarity and Dissimilarity (148), where from the fact that 
To @repovy makes similar & and rd\da is inferred the con- 
clusion that rav’rovy makes them dissimilar: a case of neglect 
of the law of contraposition, as if we were to deduce from the 
premiss that ‘ All roses are flowers’ the conclusion ‘ what 1s not 
a rose is not a flower. That Plato, however, was not ignorant 
of the right method sufficiently appears, as Apelt notes, from 
Meno 89 Dk, Rep. 454 A etc. (ep. Ar. Soph. El. c, 5), 
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éoti te wal ov« dots xal daivetai te Kal ov daiverar Le. 
whether we posit the Being or Not-being of the One, we 
involve ourselves necessarily in apparent contradictions of 
thought. If we are to save Thought we must synthesise, and 
not sever, Being and Not-being, Unity and Otherness. The 
fundamental conception, then, which determines the whole 
course of this second part is quite correctly expressed by Tocco 
in the following terms (p. 429); “1’ uno come lo intendono gli 
Eleatici, vale a dire sequestrato da qualunque altro concetto, 
non si pud neanche pensare; ma d’ altra parte non possiamo 
fare a meno di questo concetto, se non si vuole sovvertire 
il fondamento stesso del pensiero, E la consequenza non 
esplicita ma chiaramente sottintesa @ quest’ altra: che al 
concetto Eleatico dell’ Uno bisogna sostituire un altro che 
lo renda pensabile, come a dire che |’ uno non sia chiuso 
in sé stesso, anzil accenni ai molti coil quali @ in neces- 
saria relazione, née quello senza questi si possa pensare, ne 
questi senza quello. La xowwvia trav yevey, esplicitamente 
insegnata nel Sofista, ¢ qui la conclusione implicita del dialogo.” 
In these remarks I thoroughly agree, but it must at the 
same time be remembered (1) that the result is in form para- 
doxical and purely negative; (2) that both method, and in some 
details content also, are rather Megarico-Sophistical than 
Platonic; (3) that the second part is expressly propaedeutic 
merely (yupvacia, radia). These considerations induce me 
to regard, with Apelt, the second part as a comparatively 
early composition (possibly enlarged in some details later) 
which owes its style and method to Megaric influence, it being 
primarily intended as a polemic against the monism of that 
school. It is put into the mouth of Parmenides in order to 
lend force to it as an argumentwm ad hominem, while indicating 
that the true core of Parmenidean doctrine is inconsistent with 
any form of absolute monism or individualism. 

But while going thus far with Apelt, I must also maintain 
(agreeing in various degrees with Tocco, Jackson and Teich- 
miiller) that the first part of the dialogue is quite late, meant 
to immediately precede the Sophist, in which dialogue, and 
not in the Parmenides itself, the positive solution of the aporiae 
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the legitimacy of attempting by sleight-c 
the series of hypotheses an earlier ideal th 1e0ry 
jected, and a later theory of natural kinds 
approved. Nor can I see in the eighth hyp 
Jackson’s numbering) a critique of Socraticism. 
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merely an apparent existence (davtacua iaétnros: haiverat 
Tova Kal peyada), and that darecpa te kai wépas Eyovta 
kal €v Kal qwoAAa TaAXa Sei haiverOa, ev ef py) oti, whence 
the general result is that true knowledge is impossible. In all 
this there seems nothing to indicate an allusion to Socraticism, 
but I would suggest—if it has not before been suggested—that 
the phraseology is specially appropriate to a critique of Py- 
thagoreanism, The Pythagorean view was that everything 
is a number, ie. a sum of points, or materially-conceived 
monads, a 7AnGos or byxos. So Simpl. Phys. 140, 34D gives 
us one of the arguments of Zeno against the reality of the 
point, in other words against the hypothesis ef zoAAad éorup, 
which concludes thus: ottws ef woAAad éotiv, dvdyxn avTa 
puixpa Te elvat Kai peydda, wikpad pév, Gore pr Exeww péyeOos, 
peyara 6é, dote drreipa elvat. Again, Zeno’s fourth argument 
against the Pythagorean view of space, showing that with it 
absolute motion is indistinguishable from relative, is thus 
stated in Ar. Phys. vi. 9. 239° 33 ff. rérapros & 6 qepi trav ev 
TO oTadip Kwoupévenv €& evavTias lowy byKwv Tap icous, TAY 
péev amo Tédovs TOU aoradiov, Tav 8 amd pécov, low Taye, €v 
@ ocupPaiver oietat icov civat ypovoyv T@ SirAacio Tov Hutour, 
KTD. 

Here Gyxos appears as a term used by Zeno to denote a row 
or aggregation of spatial, discrete, units such as those of which 
the Pythagoreans held the real world to be built up (cp. 
Tannery, Science helléne, p. 257). 

Consequently it would seem that in this passage Plato is 
following on the lines of Zeno in criticising Pythagoreanism. 

If this, then, be so; and if also—which seems beyond a 
doubt—the first two hypotheses are aimed at Eleaticism, we 
are brought to the conclusion that Jackson is at least partly 
right in his view that a definite reference to particular theories 
is to be found throughout the second part of the dialogue, and 
consequently right also when he says that it is ‘hardly safe 
to take for granted that the One here investigated is “die 
Idee im Allgemeinen, in abstracto, d. h. ihrer logischen Form 
nach, aufgefasst,”’ which is Zeller’s view. 

And here, regarding the scope of the sophisms and false 
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Master. 


But however this may be, it seems more tl 
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distinguish between the historical icapereti 
potheses. 

And it is herein I think that Jac most 
contribution to the study of the Parmeides wil 
lie,—in the suggestion, namely, that “the h 
igation is what it professes to be, an inquiry ir 
of & and rda\na, as they have besa 62 Sn 
that several distinct theories come mer 
nation.” For such a procedure as this we Reet 
in Aristotle’s treatment of the theories : 
numbers (Met. M 6), where all possible as 
held views are set forth. 


Closely connected with this, there is ano 2 aie 
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made by Jackson, the value of which Tocco has equally failed 
to appreciate. 

It is this, that “the first element of the cvpSaivorra is in 
each case a statement of the doctrine which is at the moment 
under investigation.” For example, in the first Hypothesis, the 
theses that the One is not a whole, has not parts, is drecpov 
(without beginning, middle, or end), is without figure, is neither 
in space nor in time—all these are to be regarded on Jackson’s 
view as ‘no more than an amplification of the hypothesis 
investigated.’ 

The importance of this view is that it enables us, in part 
at least, to save Plato’s credit with regard to the fallacies which 
occur in the arguments, since these fallacies will be found to 
lie in the fundamental conception (in no case Plato’s own) 
which is under examination, Consequently we ought to regard 
the fallacies unearthed by Grote, Apelt and others,—the con- 
fusion between a thought and a thing, between the absolute 
and the relative, between the ambiguous senses of dy and juz) op, 
of év and ra\Xa and év and mpos,—as all intentionally introduced 
to show the logical inaccuracy or dishonesty of the sophistic 
method of reasoning, and the consequent need on the part of tiros 
in philosophy of a cathartic process which should guard them 
from being misled by the dangerous arts of the eristic. Tis é 
TMatoevTLKHS O Tept THY watavoy SoEocodpiay yuyvomevos EXEYXOS 
év TO viv NOyYO TrapadhaverTL pndev GAN nyuiv elvar reyéoOw 
TAnY 7 yéver yervaia codiatixy}. Soph. 231 B. 

Here, then, we have the motive for the republication of the 
second part of the Parmenides—an argumentum ad hominem 
against the Megarics and Cynics and the like false theorists 
reproduced by Plato in order to purge the minds of some of 
his own errant disciples from the dofocodia with which these 
pseudo-philosophers had imbued them. The teaching of the 
‘sophist’ is only a false art of mimicry which substitutes 
pipnpata Kal owovuna for éyra, a delusive wasdsa which 
deceives Tovs avortovs Tav Taidwy, Tovs véous Kal étt TOppa 
TOY Tpaypatwv THS adynGelas adectwras, a form of juggling 
by intellectual mountebanks (yonrevecy). Soph. 234 a—p, 

The reference in all this denunciation of sophistry to the 
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II. The Sophist. 


In my observations on the Parmenides I confine 
mainly to an estimation of the views propout aaah by. ‘Dr 
and Dr Jackson, and by their critic M. Tocco. 
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I shall adopt the same course in the following paper, com- 
paring the opinions of these three scholars, and trying to deduce 
from their arguments and counter-arguments such conclusions 
regarding the Platonic theory in the Sophist as may appear 
most probable. 

Apelt’s essay, as is indicated by the title “Ideenlehre im 
Sophistes,” is mainly restricted to the philosophic kernel of the 
dialogue—to the examination of ovela, of dvvapis, of xowwvia, 
and of their value for the Ideal theory. In addition to this, how- 
ever, he attempts at considerable length to justify the identifi- 
cation of the eidav didrou, mentioned in 246 B, with the Megaric 
school. 

As already pointed out, I am at one with Jackson and 
Tocco in their rejection of this view, holding it to be at once 
improbable in itself and supported by no external evidence. 

It is interesting to notice, however, the way in which Apelt 
diverges from Zeller in his account of the historical origin of 
this supposed Megaric Idealism. Both agree in finding in 
the Megaric philosophy a double element, Eleaticism and 
Socraticism. The question then is, which of these two is the 
original and determining element: were the Megarics Socratics 
first, and only secondarily Eleatics, or is the reverse the case? 

Zeller holds that the Socratic is the primary and original 
feature in Megaricism, and that their doctrine of Unity in its 
strict sense was a later development, and he bases this view on 
his other theory of the priority of the Sophist to the Parmenides 
—the Megarics figuring as pluralists in the former dialogue, 
and in the latter as monists. 

Apelt on the contrary dates the Parmenides later than the 
Sophist, and accordingly maintains against Zeller that the 
primary element in Megaricism is not the Socratic but the 
Eleatic. In his critique of Zeller here he has some good 
remarks (Beitrige, p. 96). It is, as he says, “von den sokra- 
tischen Begriffen zur Wesenheit der Begriffe noch ein weiter 
Schritt, yon dem es gar nicht wahrscheinlich ist, dass sie ihn noch 
unter der unmittelbaren Wirkung des Verkehrs mit Sokrates 
oder auch unter der unmittelbaren Nachwirkung desselben 
thaten. Denn dem Sokrates lag so etwas fern. So dann be- 
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School; the point in dispute being as to how far an actual and 
self-conscious modification of the original Idealism of Plato 
himself is here implied. But without now entering upon this 
discussion, I pass on to the next point in Apelt’s paper, with - 
the remark that his investigation of the eida@v Pidros problem 
merely seems to confirm the conclusion already arrived at as to 
the impossibility of identifying them with the Megarics, 

The next point to be mentioned is Apelt’s identification 
of the opponents of the “Friends of the Ideas,” i.e, of the extreme 
materialists. As the passage, 247c, tends to express “eine 
Zusammenfassung aller materialistischen Ansichten,” we must 
hold it to refer to the Atomists as well as to the Cynics. For, 
as Apelt rightly observes, the way in which these materialists 
are described in 246A (duoyvpifovrat todTo elvat povoy 0 
mapéxer tpocBornv xal éradny tia) by no means excludes 
the followers of Democritus, since though their atoms are not, 
as single, tangible and sensible, yet as aggregates they compose 
the objects of sense. 

The most important thesis, however, in Apelt’s paper is his 
attack upon the view that in the Sophist is to be found a new 
development or modification of the theory of Ideas. The two 
chief supporters of this view with whom he concerns himself 
are Bonitz and Zeller. Both these are agreed in thinking that 
the Sophist introduces a new conception of the Ideas as ‘living 
forces. So Bonitz regarded the dialogue as a turning-point in 
Plato’s philosophic theory, a “ Weiterbildung”: while Zeller 
holds that the two points of view run through the Ideal theory 
from the commencement. In either case an inconsistency with 
what is regarded as the original or fundamental doctrine is 
assumed to exist in the Sophist. As against this construction 
of the dialogue Apelt maintains the following propositions :— 

(1) Aristotle, though citing the Sophist, appears ignorant 
of any peculiarity of doctrine in it, 

(2) The definition of ov in 248 E really “nur die Bedeutung 
eines dialektischen Kunstgriffes hat”: and it is not even original 
with Plato. 

(3) The dv¥vayis of action, passion, motion, ascribed to the 
Ideas imply no active relation to the sensible world as efficient 
causes; since 
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scarcely be made to prove much. Aristotle’s whole treatment 
of Platonism is an astonishment to succeeding ages, and his 
authority has been adduced by every one to prove everything. 
The value which his evidence has for us in this matter must 
depend on our general estimation of his intelligence and im- 
partiality; and holding, as I do, that he neither understood 
completely nor cared to understand Plato’s doctrine, I do not 
ascribe over-much weight to his words regarding Idealism, At 
the same time, if the view I have taken of the Parmenides is 
correct, and if it is meant as a reassertion of the Ideal Theory 
in the face of criticisms raised or adopted by Aristotle and 
others, we should certainly expect Aristotle to notice a diver- 
gence from the earlier doctrine if such is to be found in the 
Sophist. And, thus, I am rather inclined to agree with Apelt’s 
inference from Aristotle’s silence, that no novelty of doctrine 
is to be discovered in the dialogue: though it is a step further, 
which I refuse to take, when he infers also that the theory of 
Ideal Forces is consequently absent. For, granted that there 
is no novel doctrine in the Sophist, it does not follow ipso facto 
that we must therefore exclude that theory: it is equally 
possible to hold that the theory was throughout an essential 
tenet of Platonism. 

To prove, however, that this is not the case is, as we have 
seen, the main thesis of Apelt’s essay. Accordingly we proceed 
to the arguments adduced in support of his second proposition. 

What does Plato mean by his definition of oveia: is he in 
earnest with it or is he not? A review of the whole passage 
proves, replies Apelt, “dass die obige Definition des dy im 
Verlaufe der Verhandlung nur die Bedeutung eines dialektischen 
Kunstgriffes hat.” It is a ‘Hilfswort’ which brings both 
Materialists and Ideo-philes “ unter einem Hut und nétigt jeden, 
von dem andern etwas anzunehmen.” 

Further, the notion of dvvapis as applied to racyew= 
yeyvooxecOat is a reduction of it from ‘Kraft’ to ‘Moglichkeit,’ 
and only in this latter Aristotelian sense has it place in 
the Ideal world. So the waoyew of the Ideas is only “ein 
Schatten des eigentlichen wacyew"—xaOoaov ryiyvaokerat 
Kata TocoUTOY Kiveitat dia TO Tacyew 248E. If the definition 
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although these categories (yévn or eid), which é@ére. cup- 
piyvuc@at, are thus represented as personal activities which 
have living force (d0vapts, xivnors), it does not follow that 
Plato actually regarded them as spatially moved, nor does it 
follow that he regarded them alone as éyTa or as duvapers to 
the exclusion of physical objects. 

Instead of saying ‘the Ideal alone is the Real,’ may not 
Plato have said rather ‘all the Real is Ideal’? In other words, 
have the Ideas no other aspect than the logical: are they not 
also essences, the core of reality which underlies the world of 
sense? Ifso, the yr@ous which they produce in the intelligent 
mind, as produced through the means of sensation, will be a 
literal xivnots, not merely ‘a shadow of the genuine wacyeuy,.’ 
The thing-in-itself will be literally «wodv, the percipient subject 
xivovpevov. And so, as an explanation of the outside pheno- 
menal world, as a reduction to the lowest terms of its in- 
dependence and self-substantiality, there seems no ground to 
deny that Plato was quite in earnest with the definition he 
puts in the mouth of the less cwaproi Te nai avtoyOoves of the 
Materialists, those more easy of conversion (rods Sedriovas 
yeyovoras, 246 E). 

Plato's Ideal World is both the Real and the Intelligible, 
consequently both sides of the definition (xivnows and yvdars) 
must be included—the dy being at once dév-vontov, Kivody- 
KtvoUpevov, voodv-voovpevov. And so, though the definition 
here extracted from the physical enquirers is not further fol- 
lowed up in its physical aspect in the present dialogue, we shall 
find that it is so in the Philebus and Timaeus. For we must 
insist that these four dialogues—Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timaeus—hang closely together, and are complementary the 
one to the other; while all four are to be regarded as providing 
the solution, as completely as Plato cared to provide it, of the 
aporiae raised in the 1st Part of the Parmenides. 

Thus the proviso contained in the words lows yap dv eicve- 
TEpoV Hiv Te Kal ToUTOLS ETepov av havein is by no means to be 
construed as implying that the definition is false, but merely 
that it is to be understood comprehensively, i.e. not merely on 
the objective side but on the subjective side equally. And so, 
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anfiihrt, so zwingt dies geradezu zu der Annahme, dass er sie 
nicht fiir platonisch hielt.” 

Further, the definition was adopted by the Stoic school, 
but rejected by the Academics, as by Diadumenos ap. Plutarch 
Comm. Nat. 30, p. 1073, which goes to show its materialistic 
character. It appears also in Epicurus (ad Herod. p. 22, 3 
Usener): 76 Sé€ xevov ovre moijoas odte wadetv Svvaras, 
GdXa Kivnow povov 8: éautod Tots apace Tapéeyetar. Bob" o1 
AéyovTes ao@patov eivar THY Wuyrv watafovaww' ovbev yap av 
édvvato Tovety ote TaTYELY, ef Hv TOLAUTY. 

But we must not conclude from the adoption of it by the 
Stoics that this definition originated with their precursors, the 
Cynics, as Diimmler supposes (Antisth. 52 ff.): for such a 
supposition would be inconsistent with Antisthenes’ fundamental 
denial of predication, as well as with the mode in which Plato 
here introduces the definition. Im fact, it was probably in 
existence before the rise of Cynicism; and the citation from 
Epicurus suggests that it originated with Democritus. We 
have however the authority of Phaedr. 270c (with which ep. 
Galen, Comm. in Hippocr. de nat. hominis xv. p. 102, Kiihn) 
for referring it to Hippocrates—a thinker of the same kind as 
the ynyeveis. 

All this is extremely interesting, and the attribution of the 
theory in question may well be due to the Atomists. And this 
implies, it is true, in one sense that it is ‘unplatonisch, but 
not in another; for Plato did not go quite so far as to hold 
that every theory not originated by himself must needs be 
therefore a damnable heresy. 

As to the citation from Aristotle, I cannot attach much 
value to it, on the grounds mentioned already; yet so far as it 
shows anything, Apelt’s inference from it seems the correct 
one. The definition is both Platonic and unplatonic, the Ideas 
are both moved and unmoved, the dv is pr) év and the pu) dv 
is ov. 

In enumerating the chief heads of Apelt’s argument, I 
divided it summarily into six propositions. My opinion as to 
the value of the first four of these has now been briefly indi- 
cated, so it remains only to add a word on the last two. 

13—2 
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vas to dy, and of wndap7 and ravtTws to un dv, in that passage 
indicate the consciousness of a distinction between the absolute 
and relative notions ? 

But while agreeing as to their view of the Republic on this 
point, these two scholars presently diverge. For whereas Tocco 
holds that the doctrine of the relative 7} dv is not to be found 
in the Timaeus any more than in the Republic, Jackson on the 
contrary maintains that in the Timaeus is to be found the 
fullest, latest, and most matured exposition of Platonism. 

Thus, & propos of Rep. |. c., Tocco writes: “ L’ opposizione 
non @ men cruda nel Timeo, dove |’ éy é |’ intelligibile, il uy 
ov il sensibile (27 D): Suarperéov rade ti ro dv aei, yéverw Se 
ovK éxov, Kal Ti TO yuyvcpevor pév, ov dé ovdéroTe” : which he 
contrasts with Soph. 258 DE: éroAunoaper eireiy ws avTo 
ToUTO é€oTw TO yn Ov. Holding, however, with Jackson, and 
indeed the majority of Platonists, that the Timaeus is one of 
the very latest dialogues, I cannot admit Tocco’s inference that 
Plato was ignorant of the Sophist doctrine of ss) éy when he 
wrote these words; but I readily cite them as weakening the 
force of the argument drawn from Rep. 477 a ff. 

1 proceed next to consider some points in Jackson’s view of 
the dialogue and the criticisms passed upon it by Tocco. 

The view so admirably set forth in the first dozen pages of 
Jackson's paper (Jowrn. of Phil. xiv. pp. 174 ff.), shewing that 
the seven definitions given of the Sophist represent the various 
forms assumed by that type of person in the course of his 
historical evolution, wins ready consent from the Italian scholar. 
He agrees also with the suggestion that the sophistic character 
(the Sixth Definition) sketched in 2264 ff. is meant for the 
historical Socrates: and, as we have already seen, he approves 
the identification of the eiéav diroe with Plato himself in the 
earlier phases of his Idealism. 

The positive arguments in favour of this last point are based 
on a comparison of Soph. 246 B, 248 A, 248 c with Phaedo 78 p ff, 
65 D, 79 c, etc., which is said to prove that in three main respects 
the theory of the eidH» didos is identical with that taught 
in the Phaedo, viz. (1) antithesis of ovcia and yéveois, 
(2) dra@pavots cwpator, (3) axowewvncia tTadv eldav. We have 






















Phaedo and Republic, we can only as hat 
the Sophist is directed against a miso rt je - ; 
phraseology (as by Aristotle), not at t 
meant to convey. 

On this point, however, I am~ 
since Tocco expresses himself as pee 
Jackson on the matter. 
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the particular visible and audible cats and dogs to Self-Cat 
and Self-Dog is not wéOeEss but pines, in other words the 
Ideal Gat is not immanent in (rapovcia) the particular cat 
but is rather the model or archetype (capadevyya) of the 
particular. Qn the other hand the ov xa av’ta eidn or yévn 
are Ta Kowwwyovrta, such as those péyiota yévn—édv, Tavror, 
Garepov, etdows, xivnois—specially treated of in the Sophist. 
They express relations, and are categories rather than Ideas 
proper, logical genera and species; and to their interrelations 
the term yé@efcs is, in the ‘later’ theory, properly restricted. 
“The subject is said to ‘participate’ (wereyerv) in the attribute, 
the attribute is said to ‘communicate’ (xowwvety) with the 
subject. Hence the pu xowwvodvra (that is, the avta cal! 
auta eidn), though they do not ‘communicate’ (ov xowvwve?), 
either with one another or with the xo.vwvodrTra, nevertheless 
* participate’ (yweréyer) in the cowwwvodyta: while the xowev- 
obyra (that is, the ef which are not a’ta Ka@ avra), ‘com- 
municate’ with the 7) cotywyotyra, and both ‘communicate ’ 
with, and ‘participate’ in, one another.” 

In criticising this distinction between eidy which are xaé’ 
avra and eidéy which are ov xa@ avra, Tocco objects that it is 
nowhere expressly stated by Plato. Parmen, 129 ©, D, to which 
Jackson appeals in support of his view, according to Tocco, 
“dice proprio I’ opposto di quel che vuole lu...Or bene in 
questo programma della nuova teoria le idee di simiglianza 
e dissimiglianza, di uno e di molti, sono dette avra kal 
avta. Che cosa se ne deve inferire? Che |’ espressione sia 
sbagliata, e che invece doveva dirsi ove avtd xaf’ aita? 
Cosi conclude il Jackson, ma chi legge senza preconcetti il 
passo, dovrebbe inferirne tutto il contrario, che cioé anche 
nella nuova teoria come nell’ antica le idee tutte si possono 
per un verso dire avtd «af avira, e per un altro duvapeva 
ouyKkepavvuc Gas.” 

Thus while Jackson holds that Socrates’ desideratum is 
fulfilled by a distinction between two separate kinds of eién 
(logical and natural kinds), Tocco holds, on the contrary, that 
its fulfilment lies in the attribution of plurality to all sorts of 
Ideas without distinction. For the latter maintains that Plato 
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admit at least of internal relations, being always approachable 
analytically as well as synthetically. 

Here we may conclude our discussion of these rival theories 
so far as they apply to the present dialogue. They do not 
convince us that anything essentially new to Platonic doctrine 
is to be found in it, nor do they show grounds for deserting the 
view deduced from a consideration of the Parmenides. We 
have found all three theorists—Jackson, Apelt and Tocco— 
useful rather as pointing out each other's deficiencies, and so 
leading to a more true and comprehensive view of Platonism, 
than as severally propounding acceptable explanations. 

All three alike, however, have done good service to the 
cause, if only by stirring up the waters and preventing stagna- 
tion in Platonic study—the stagnation of a Zellerian orthodoxy. 
év kuwyoe. Bios: ‘the worst enemy of the better is the good.’ 
Apelt wakes us up with the contention that Plato's ‘ Dialektik’ 
is at war with his ‘ Weltansicht, and with the warning that 
“man thut nicht wohl daran, in der sokratischen Forderung des 
begrifflichen Wissens schlechtweg den Anfangspunkt der Ideen- 
lehre zu suchen.” Jackson and Tocco arouse us yet more 
forcibly by proclaiming the creed of a double Plato, a self- 

criticising ‘ Dipsychus,’ whose old age is at war with his youth. 
j The lethargic conservative may be content to dub all three 
as of Ta axivnta xivovvtes, but others will tender thanks to 
them all for the learning, acuteness and originality with which 
they impugn received opinions. 

Of myself, as conscious of a weakkneed eclecticism which 
would fain agree in part with all sides, I fear it will be said: 
dixnv Swcomey WaTrep oi ev Tais Tadaiotpais Sia ypappns 
aaitovres, brav im audhotrépwv AnpOevtes EXxwvtTat eis TavavTia. 
But was not this the fate dreaded by the Platonic Socrates 
himself ? 


R. G. BURY. 
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S1 delecta 83 pallati 84 milicie quo illustror 
85 Alter  stabulas assignat 86 numeros cuneosque recenset 
87 uiris constrinxit in unt wersuwm finibus inter se transpositis 


88 Depositaq ; 90 scott quanti 91 Occeanii 
peccatur renus 93. stilico nichil 94 Tuditio ue 
95 due 98 mihi 99 coris imeneus 103 currt 
105 fremté 106 athesim quos audis 107 uenacus 
anne 108 querelis 109 Euridani 112 se] s esse 
113 conflingunt 114 post 115 115 Consequar _lapsu 
116 tumuere 120 Syrius 124 uirt cupido 
127 ciuibus 130 Viuite et cordes 131 sonent 


132 paterna 135 cithicas 137 tingis 139 aligeros 

140 Praestantide 141 pyroes 144 nothos 145 medulis 
Incipit laus Serenae litteris minusculis rubris (fo, 94°) 
[Laus Serenae] 1 Dic littera initiali picta cur tantum i 

2 redimere corona marg. serena 3 solitum 4 Et 

8 aganipea per mesidos 10 eliconia 14 abneget 

17 Cloclya thibrinas 18 cybelem 19 mollitur 20 caribdis 

fF 


21 scilla 22 Antifate 23 sineni 24 cliclops et tépta 


calipso 25 Penolope decus atq; uni 26 puditicie 
27 totidem seui 381 Penope el supra scr. al. man.  trahat 
ra et at ea corr. 32 laercia 39 om. 41 occeano 
getuli 45 calidontis 46 excubiis 48 Adderat 


52 Idia ex acta 53 tuos—fluctus 54 equus preciosa 
56 elia 58 quos 60 farie 62 illiricis 63 laciis 
hiberia 64 erraria 67 contépta fuit nec 69 Facillam 
pulcramg ; 71 Diui//ciis celletya 72 durya 
73 passum 74 occeanus littore 75 auster 
76 Montibus n in ras. t supra scr. 77 pyrreneisq; 78 ful- 
mineis niphe 79 relegentes 80 annes 81 dominam] 


genera 82 talamis axse 83 stilico 87 redolenti- 
bus aulem 88 Terraq ; innectent Gratia] genera 
89 Affluxit perhenni 90 candencia 91 miido 
93 thori 94 Oia genitrix 95 archani 97 quo- 
ciens 98 Theodosius 99 atq; 100 querelis 
101 Quis 102 luxerat 103 infacia 104 sullimis ad 
optat 105 solatia 106 proprius 107 sobolem 


108 deuixit 111 sumas_ elatus 112 Suspiceret 








DUALS IN HOMER. 


Ir is or should be well known that the dual of the histone 
tenses is not as a rule augmented by Homer. But I am not 
aware that the exact facts with regard to this have ever been 
set forth or any conclusions drawn from them. 

There are in the Odyssey 44 duals of historic tenses, or, 
knocking off the spurious conclusion, 40. Of these 40, 36 are 
certainly not augmented, 3 are doubtful, “féo@nv (y 344), HoOnv 
(7 232), Hryeio@nv (E 470), but may be fairly claimed as unaug- 
mented considering the poet’s invariable usage, and for wpyei- 
a@nv (8 378) La Roche long ago pointed out’ that we should 
write opyeia@nv with one Ms. The poet of the Odyssey then 
never augments a dual, But no sooner are we across the 
boundary line drawn by the Alexandrine critics between the 
true and the false Odyssey than we stumble over an augmented 
dual on the very threshold of the later poet’s addition: rw & 
ével ov dirorntos érapryrny épatewhs (x 300). Even he 
has three unaugmented (yr 301, w 101, 361) to this one lapse 
from correctness. 

When one looks forth from this firm ground on to the “dark 
untrodden infinite abyss” of the Zliad and marks it “up from 
the bottom turned by furious” commentators, and surging 
theories, one may well pause before entering upon it, and con- 
sider the best way of approaching the question. Are we to 
consider every augmented dual as evidence in favour of a 
post-Odyssean date? Surely this would be unjustifiable; the 
Odyssean poet may have very well observed greater strictness 
in this respect than some of his predecessors, He certainly did 
so with respect to the molossus before the bucolic diaeresis. 

1 Ad P 530. 
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I 239. 7 ovy éoréoOnv. This does not admit of correction, 
for ovyi is not found in Homer at all and ov«i only in certain 
formulas (Monro § 355). So we must be content with ov« 
eomrec Ony. 

E 555. érpadérnv. This is in a simile; it happens to be 
the only dual of a historic tense found in a simile anywhere 
in Homer, and so far as one instance will carry us it shews 
that the desire to augment a gnomic aorist was stronger than 
the feeling that a dual should not be augmented. 

Z19. yaiay édvrnv. 

ZA0. attra per éByrny. 

K 228. 7@erernv. 

K 254. Srewvotow édurny. 

K 272. dewvoicuw edurnp. 

A 782. 1@éderop. 

M 461. éoyebérnv. 

N 346. avipacw jpwecow étevyetov. So editors, but on 
what authority? Schol. K 364 and “ év d\A@ npwecow érevxe- 
tov" A. A itself has npwecou terevyerov, so has L; others 
again Terevyatoy or Terevyato. “Ta ToAAa Tay avTiypapar 
é1a Tov a Tetevyatov”’ quotes La Roche from Cramer. Though 
the commentators preserve a strange silence about the augment, 
they find other difficulties; Leaf seems to regard the imperfect 
as out of place; Leeuwen and Costa declare all the variants 
corrupt. The termination in -roy is dubious or at least very 
rare, Considering all this we cannot quote this passage for an 
augmented dual, but must regard the augment as additional 
evidence that there is something wrong. 

E 283. “Iénv & ixécOnv. ixavov one MS and Strabo, which 
may be right. 

E295. mpadrov wep épicyéoOnv. plow is a word which 
gives itself strange airs about augments; compare the horrible 
épiaryéoxovto of v 7. 

P 433. 7@eXernv. 

Thus even of the thirteen three (K 228, A 782, P 433) may 
be palliated on metrical grounds, for GeXérnv is a dubious form 
for Homer and ¢@edérnv would not go into a verse, in one 
the reading is almost certainly wrong and in another slightly 
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and the British Museum papyrus 128. These three instances 
are all words peculiarly subject to corruption, for no class of 
words is more regularly augmented by the mss than those 
beginning with o and compounds. Thus dpyelo@ny is the only 
dual in which the Odyssean mss have yielded to temptation, 
and it is the rarest thing in the world to find a compound 
escape, except with these very duals. But Aristarchus must 
have had strong evidence to go upon when he read éredpapérny 
in two places, particularly as we know that he was of opinion 
that the unaugmented forms were more Homeric in every 
number. It seems also that Aristarchus did not know of this 
peculiarity of duals, for to judge from our Mss he must have 
had evidence enough to warrant his writing éridpayérny, even 
if the majority of his Mss gave the other form. Therefore we 
may be sure that no one knew this in the Alexandrine period, 
and we may take it for granted no one did afterwards until 
modern criticism began. Therefore our Mss have been handed 
down in this respect correctly by the mere accuracy of copyists, 
and the errors of this kind which have crept into the text are 
pre-Alexandrine. Yet such errors are almost microscopic: 
how astonishing then is the fidelity with which the text has 
been preserved from so early a period all through the Roman 
and Byzantine age ! 

The same will hold good for mistakes of other dimensions. 
The monstrous corruptions with which the text is disfigured, 
TuvOYwKOTE, apyvpect Se aTaOwoi, and all their kith and kin, 
date probably from the time at which the poems were first 
collected and written down, whenever, howsoever and by whom- 
soever it was all done. That the editions “of the cities” and 
all the vast diplomatic material at the command of the Alexan- 
drine critics could not help them to cure all that multitude of 
wounded, is decisive evidence on this point. The only instances 
that can be urged on the other side are mere trifles compared 
with the shoal of such blunders as I have referred to, which are 
to be swept in by the loosest net of the most careless critic. 

On the other side I am bound to admit that after a good 
deal of ransacking of Apollonius I have failed to find an aug- 
mented dual in him. But then I only succeeded in finding 
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three duals at all, for he hardly ever uses them, and their being 
unaugmented may be ascribed to their being modelled on 
Homeric phrases; I do not think that Apollonius can have 
consciously abstained from augmenting them. Theocritus cer- 
tainly did not, for he writes éoriyérny (xxv 154). 

There are only three duals of historic tenses in the Hymns, 
one augmented (Hermes 504), two not (v 379, vi 12). 


ARTHUR PLATT. 
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A 1S. ipiv pév Ocol Soiev Oddpria SHpar’ Eyouvres. 

“That @eol was not in the original, as suspected by Fick, 
©©€rns almost proved by comparison of the Hymn to Demeter, 
135 : 

GAN’ vpiv wéev travtres ‘OdXdpria Somat éyovres 

Soiev xoupidious avdpas. 
Phe author of the Hymn knew his Iliad pretty well. He 
®&pPPpears to have been acquainted also with B 558, a line 
©rmitted by the best Mss, and said to have been added by 
Solon, At least the 384" line of the Hymn, orice 8 ayor 
6Oe pisvev evatéedavos Anpunrnp, can hardly fail to remind one 
Sf orice § dyov wv’ “AOnvaiwy toravro darayyes. But both 
"2zvy be modelled on some antique pattern now lost. 
A 271, 2. xeivoict & av ov Tis 


Tay of viv Sporto eiow émiyPovir payéoero. 


As the Lapiths and Centaurs were all dead, the sense re- 
Tired is: “No man now living would have fought with them.” 

"aad then payécaito, for the aorist optative is almost in- 
“Piably used by Homer in this construction, when in Attic 

Past tense of the indicative would have been used with dy. 
*sdleed I very gravely doubt whether the present optative was 
“© used by Homer in this sense, though our texts have one 
wo apparent instances. (wayéorro is given up by every one.) 












505. Tiwnaoov pot viov. 

‘The lengthening of os appears incredible. Read tripnoov 
w# viov, for &) is regularly used with the imperative in 
©mon prayers of this kind. Thus -afor &) éyyos in Z 306, 
14—2 


__————— 
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on an sc eanediiat Harti, for egy 
his return before attacking thes “ity. orier] 
so used to representing to him ae of | 
Achilles was away that he has he epeater 
flexion by a kind of anachronism, | is like the 
crux about the twenty years absence « of H ‘len f 
the last book. -- 

The whole poetical significance of res 
and Andromache depends upon its b 
Yet in © 55 we hear: Tpiies 8 ab@ én 
émditovro. Hector then had passed ‘ae 
meeting in Troy. So 1 eee ‘ 
absurd to say that Hector was too b 
management of an army in Homeric ti 
be too simple an affair for that. ey it m 
H and ® (or parts of them) are later th 
that Z was not composed with aneye tee its 
place. © at any rate seems necessarily to g 
shewn by linguistic evidence to be one of th 
M 63. _ 
# 8¢ (rdppos) war’ apyadén mepdew" oKOr ne Y 
okées éxraau’ mpoti & avrovds retyos “Ayaov. 

Who would ever speak of the wall as b next 


in the trench? Surely we should read port 8 ad 
pare H 436, 440, 
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N 561. ‘Acadnv, ds of ottTa pécov caKos OFéi yadxa. 

6 ‘rou editors generally. Qu. ds ‘fF’ otra? 
N 777. wédrX@ érrei ovdé we waytav avad«ida yelvato wntnp. 


So La Roche with best Mss. But the position of the en- 
clitic is un-Homeric. This indeed may be remedied by reading 


ovo éue with inferior Mss, but the elision of ézret still remains. 


Read ére/ yw’ ov waputray. 


O716. For ovyi pe@ies Zenodotus is accused of having read 
ovx épweb let. 

More probably he read of é wefier. I have previously sug- 
gested that the original was od ‘re. 


P 121. 
oTevoopev, al Ke véexvy ep “AyidrARL Tpohépapev 
yuuvov atap Ta ye Tevye Exe KopuOaioros ” Exrap. 


I think that the second line is interpolated from P 693, 
= 21. It is certainly not wanted here, for vécuy wep is quite 
good sense by itself—“dead at any rate, if not alive.” Hector 
had not yet seized the armour when Menelaus left the fight 
over the body, as appears from 91, though he does so apparently 
while Menelaus is away; see 125. 


©190. ro xpeiccov péev Leds roraymmy adtpupnévtor, 
Kpeiaowy avte Avos yever TwoTapolo TéTUKTAL. 


“+@, ‘suspectum’ Nauck. We cannot write 7, for this 
would imply a deduction from what precedes, contrary to the 
sense of the passage.” Leaf. I venture to think that there ts 
a deduction, and that we must write té. “ You,” says Achilles, 
“are the son of a river, but I am descended from Zeus. There- 
fore (I am stronger than you, for) as Zeus is stronger than 
rivers, the children of Zeus are stronger than the children of 
rivers.’ The syllogism is somewhat cut down, and difficulty is 
caused to us by the paratactic method of expression where we 
should use a subordinate clause. If this explanation be deemed 
unsatisfactory, it only shares the fate of all others proposed. 













—= ae is 


O14 av bbe iEeuen o 


This cannot mean “whenever he ¢ 
a —-, occasion, the evening | 


ie ov eit patie ik om ith up 
in Latin, and has no significance bey: 
“when she had lights brought,” “w 
How or why such a use should eee 
not pretend to say. as any al 14 fe 

alone, for it is perfectly certain that 7 

in 8 105 and wherever else the line is 
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aomiéa wavToge Firny. 

Common sense and, I believe, archaeology protest against 
this meaning “round.” Comparing the phrase used of horses, 
ataduAi ert vaTtov éficas, we may conjecture that qavtoce 
Fionv meant flat, literally “level in every direction.” Such a 
meaning seems to me at least easy and natural, and a flat shield 
is spoken of by Schuchardt (English translation, p. 267) as 
found at Mycenae. “A large wooden object, which has been 
pieced together out of many fragments, is of great importance, 
It is almost certainly a part of a shield. Its flat face is curved 
to meet the rim, which is formed by a projecting narrow hori- 
zontal border of neat workmanship.” Compare also «al él 
aTabunv i@uvev. 

Kapyn Kopaovtes ‘Ayacot. 

It is amusing to see how history repeats itself. Listen to 
this from Gordon's History of the Greek Revolution (vol. i. p. 303). 
“So much alike are the Christians and Moslems in speech and 
semblance, that in action they find it difficult to discriminate 
friends from enemies, and the Greeks adopted a practice of 
fighting bare-headed, in order that their own party might 
recognize them by their flowing locks.” The quaintest touch 
in Gordon is the statement, apparently quite unconsciously 
humorous, that at one stage of the proceedings “ Odysseus took 
refuge in Ithaca.” 

6165. év peydpoo’, & pr) aGAdOL GooanThpes Ewow. 

Read & yw) wap’ doocnripes. Of. ¢ 489: @ pn mapa yel- 
Toves a\Xot. 

5650. omer avnp Towidrtos éxwy pedednpata Bupa. 

Qu. totavta ? 


6665. é« toccwy 8 aféxnt véos mais olyeTat aiTas. 


If we take é« toocmv together there is no construction for 
arexntt: if we take éfolyeras together we get no sense, for 
the meaning is certainly simply “he has gone,’ not “gone out.” 
Indeed what does “out of so many” mean? Perhaps we should 
read els toécowy or toccavd agéxnte. In uncials eis and éx 
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184. gowdy arorvelovea, 
potfov Stadtmiiller. I take q 
paver, wad jlo to hava been 
“gore,” perhaps OpouBov. 
309. iotia wev mp@rov KaGeror } 
This dual amid a wilderness prs 
more than two persons, cannot be right. a 
istia pwev Tp@Tov Kabecay Nia Bi Bc me te 
one MS reads Avoate. The same corru — j 
several Mss at A 20, for either 7 ine 
original then of our present line was « 
the poet of the eee knew ipen 7ersi 7 dioad 
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echoing Homer. Then \dcai te was corrupted in the archetype 
of our MSS either to Avcare afterwards patched up into AvcapTe, 
or to Avoayre straight. The result of this was the further 
corruption of caGere to KaGeror. 

If however we are to read Adoai re here, why Adoay de in 
325? I think that originally it was Xdeav re in 325, for three 
MSS accentuate Aveayr dé, which is a sign that this comes from 
a reading AvoayTe in 325, as in 309. The right reading of 309 
then is «a@etre AVoai Te Bocias, and of 325 xcafecay Aicay Te 
Boeias. 


Hymn to Hermes 106. 
kal Tas pev cuvédaccev és avdtov aOpoas ovaas. 


apsevGeicas Stadtmiiller, one of those corrections which are 
calculated rather with a view to displaying the vocabulary of 
the critic than to hitting the truth. It does not suit the con- 
text and does not account for the Ms reading, which is simply 
an adscript to a@poirGeioas. 
258. aXX vie yaiy 

éppnaers dNooiat peT avdpacw iyyenovevar. 

orooict Bothe, orvyoros (ow) MSS, But odootee will hardly 
do. Desperate measures are often required in the Hymns, and 
perhaps the original may have been cxortiowcs, 


282. 7 oe par olw 
ToAAdKLs avTiTopodytTa Sopous ev vateTaovtas 
évyuyov ovy Eva povvov ém ovdei data Kabiocan. 
As the accusative and infinitive clause refers to future time, 
read xaOiccew. Possibly also cé y' ow. 


429. Mvnuooi’vnv pev mpata Oe@v éyépaipev aovdy, 
pntépa Movedwy' yap Nave Mazados vior. 
Read 7 yap ‘rade Maraédos vie. 


546. ds 5é€ we pairoyotrt mLOncas oiwvoict 
¥ a)? 4% f 2 F 
—pavteinv €0érnow apex voov éFepecive 
HueTéepnv, vocew Se Oewv wr€ov aiéy covTwr. 


Read )uérepov. 












says, “ Love comes and he is there vith 
about it, yet AdBe will x hi 
thing in an indifferent Ms, and those of the 
Batrachomyomachia 103 (119). | 
TodTov améxrewev Batpaxos KaKos, éEo 
Read é€oxov. The lament of Troxartes 
parodied from those of Priam over Hector, 
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both cases depends on the dead son being é£oyos dAAwv. But 
there is no point in saying that the frog who killed him was 
é£oxos GdNwv. 
140 (156). €or. 

Read €\.67. 


164 (180). oréupata Brarrovtes. a 

Neither in Epic nor in Attic verse could a be slrortened 
before Brarrovres. Read damrovres, which would easily be 
corrupted to Admrovres and hence to the text. 


194 (211). Hpume 8 mpnuns, Woy 5é weréov e&érrn. 

peréov §& é&érrn Ludwich, which rather makes matters 
worse. Probably the poet said yuyy 8 éEérraro yuiwv. If 
peréwv were substituted for yutwy (and that this is possible 
enough may be seen from the reading of the best Mss two lines 
further down, 82’ avyévos tpdécev éemipOas !) the transposition 
and change to ¢£érrn would be made by some one to help the 
scansion (just as tpdcev émripOds is changed to evOds érpwoev 
in inferior MSS). 


228 (250). és moda axpov. 
Read rodos. . 
230 (252). ddyz. 
Read guryou. 
256 (287). avdrap ére:ta xepavvov, Seyparéov Asos Grrdov. 


ael parepov M. Schmidt for Sezaréov. But this aei is out 
of the question. More likely dwaipaxeroy (in sense of “invin- 
cible ”). 


ARTHUR PLATT. 







































and we question if it is yet known, ths 
contains a very complete copy = 8.0 
tions. These are carefully transcribed 1 ont 
Venice edition of 1495 by the han id ¢ Se Hi sr : 
(Girolamo Borgia), a kinsman of Cac re 
poet of note in his day, who, 
made Bishop of Massa di Sorrento, 
intimate friend of Pontanus, « 3 St 
it was to his hands that Ponta, bs 
the epitaph he had composed for 
enthusiastic student of Lucretius, ore 
transcribe his emendations. From a ; y 
end of the preface, it appears that the opy 1 
Pontanus’s supervision. As the tra er com 
1 Paullo post Alexandri [the Pope] 
obitum, medio autumno magnus Pon- 
tanus ad immortalem vitam migravit, 
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_ (From Borgia’s history of his 
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in 1502, and as Pontanus died in 1503, the volume contains 
Pontanus’s latest views of the text. 

Borgia contemplated an edition of the poem, containing 
Pontanus’s revision of the text: for ten pages inserted at the 
beginning of the volume contain a MS. preface and dedication. 
Probably it was only the death of Pontanus which hindered 
its immediate publication. Girolamo Borgia was a man of 
unquestionable ability and of qualities which won him the 
intimate friendship of some of the leading men of his time: but 
when we think of this edition of Lucretius, completed with so 
much labour and care, and made ready for the printer, as well 
as of the history of his own time, written in 20 books (quoted 
from the Ms, under two titles, Historia suorwm temporum and 
De Bellis [talis), both works left unpublished at his death in 
1549, it would seem that he lacked some of the energy and all 
the ambition of the stirring race from which he was sprung. 
From the preface to his Lucretius, written in vigorous and 
graceful Latin, we quote a few passages containing some entirely 
novel information as to the life of the poet. This result might 
naturally be expected from the research of Pontanus, who, during 
his “over 20 years’ study of the poet,” had opportunities of ex- 
amining many MSS. now lost to us. It is well known that 
Pontanus was a diligent student of mss. The Munich ms, of 
Lucretius contains many emendations in his hand: we owe to 
him the discovery of the Ms. of Donatus’s commentary on Virgil, 
and of another Latin grammatical work'. In these notes on 
the text of Lucretius he makes constant reference to the Latin 

At this date, we must remember, many Mss. existed which 
have since perished. The description of Boccaccio’s visit to the 
library of Monte Cassino, where he found so many valuable 
volumes mangled and mutilated for the sake of the parchment, 
shews what wholesale destruction could go on*. In the 15th 
century the value of Mss. was better known; yet even then 


1 The short Ars grammatica bearing Gramm. Lat. v. pp. 533—547). 
the name of Remmius Palemon, whose 2 Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy, 
work on synonyms Suetoniusincorpor- Vol. 1. p. 135, 
ated in great part in his Prata (Keil, 






















He goes on to say that the f 
himself attracted both of them sy 
Quom ad hanc nostram exe itat tio ni rons TE 
pariter desideravarnaad, On consueé ogee. ipu 
saeculi oraculum, tantum ualuit ut a 
tum potuerim ; quapropter q 
simus ac pene nulli inteliestae’ rit, eius 
ingenio magna ex parte onendeteat ere: . 
uero in transcribendis emendationibas m 
tu quoque non parum insudasti : nobren 
non parvi referre colligere atiqua eit ts 
non parum necessaria. [We sea to ¢ 
analysis of the poem.] Quae y 
tionem, ea sunt huiusmodi. 
T. Lucretius Carus nascitur Licinio Cra 
* Peterson’s Quinctilian, p. Ixx. 
® Po is a “ frazione” of the province of Ma 
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Mutio Scevola, pont. conss., quo anno Q. Hortensius orator in 
foro quom diceret non parvam eloquentiae gloriam est auspi- 
catus*, Vixit ann. iili et XL et noxio tandem improbae feminae 
poculo in furias® actus sibi necem conscivit reste gulam frangens, 
uel, ut alii opinantur, gladio incubuit*: matre natus diutius 
sterili. 

Cum T. Pom. Attico, Cicerone, M. Bruto et C. Cassio 
coniunctissime uixit®. Ciceroni uero recentia ostendebat car- 
mina, eius limam sequutus a quo inter legendum aliquando 
admonitus ut in translationibus servaret uerecundiam®, ex 


1 In 95 8.c. Hortensius, at the early 
age of 19, made his first speech in the 
forum, which gained the applause of 
the consuls Crassus and Scaevola, who 
were respectively the chief orator and 
the chief jurist of the day. 

4 Cf. Suetonius, Life of Virgil, 17. 
Poeticam puer adhuc auspicatus in 
Ballistam...distichon fecit, It is of 
course difficult to distinguish where 
the writer from whom Borgius draws 
gives the exact words of his original 
authority and where he is merely con- 
densing from him. I follow exactly 
Borgius’s rather wavering orthography. 

3 Poet. for furor. See note on 
p. 229. If Suetonius dwelt at length 
on the story of the philtre (and it is 
just such stories which Suetonius loves 
to enlarge upon,) he may have used 
both phrases 


4 Jerome merely says, propria se manu 
interfecit. It is in the manner of 
Suetonius to quote the two-fold tradi- 
tion without deciding for either. Thus 
Jerome says of the death of Terence 
merely, in Arcadia moritur, while Sue- 
tonius gives the various traditions in 
full. 

Jerome’s entire reference to Lucretius 
is as follows: T. Lucretius poeta na- 
acitur, qui postea amatorio poculo in 
furorem versus, cum aliquot libros per 
intervalla insaniae conscripsisset, quos 


Vit 


postea Cicero emendavit, propria se 
manu interfecit anno aetatis quadra- 
gesimo quarto [a. 656, Donatus). 

5 Of. Suetonius, Life of Terence. 
Hie cum multis nobilibus familiariter 
vixit, sed maxime cum Scipione Afri- 
cano et C. Laelio. Of, Cicero, Lael. 1, 
quocum coniunctissime et amantissime 
vixerat, 

® Cf. Suetonius, de Grammaticis, 10, 
cum sibi sciat nihil alind suadere nisi 
ut...vitet obscuritatem Sallustii et au- 
daciam in translationibus, The criti- 
cism above attributed to Cicero is en- 
tirely in harmony with the rules of taste 
as laid down by him in the De Oratore, 
lii. cc. 40—41. A metaphor must, like 
@ person in.a strange place, be intro- 
duced with modesty not with violence: 
etenim verecunda debet esse translatio 
ut deducta esse in alienum locum, non 
inrupisse, atque ut precario non vi 
venisse videatur. Again in his Orator, 
c. 24, he says: Ergo ille tenuis (orator) 
modo sit elegans, mec in faciendis 
verbis erit audax et in transferendis 
verecundus et parcus in priscis. This 
principle leads him, at De Or, iii. 40, 
to criticise and blame the expression 
of Ennius, 

caeli ingentes fornices, 
‘‘the mighty arches of heaven," be- 
cause there can be no similarity be- 
tween a globe and an arebh. 
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Seyronis? auditor, Pollius pa 
ut ingle Cr, de fi: ay Ponsa : 
Carus. 
_ Two of these names of Roman. ¢ — x: 
Polidemus*, for which name P wr Ellis an 
make the certain emendation “P lodemn ; 
Pison. § 68). Many of the name i tai 
Epicurean spokesmen in Cicero's dialo logues or € 
ents of his. It is curious to find 7 
an Epicurean. Probus in hs shor ie of 
ship thinks is “ compiled independanity ly fi 
as Suetonius used,” says of Virg tin 
... Sunt qui putent unum ti vigind 8 oros compos 
poematis principium hoe esse, Aether et te terrae 
quaerere tempus, et usque ad eum icousae Bs : 
decim carmina intercidisse®, ne ini 
quam probaverim: nam quo pacto pete que Be 
quom nullum tempus per se esse dicat? 1 

1 For the use of refero, compare De 
Rhetor. i. ex quibus non alienum 
fuerit unam et alteram exempli causa 
ad verbum referre. 

* This phrase must come from one 
of the lost pages. Salsae lacunae oc- 
curs at m1. 1031 and v. 794. Lucretius 
uses this word in a very characteristic 
way, giving it a vaguer and vaster 
meaning. Coeli cavernas occurs Iv. 
171. 

3 According to Haupt (Hermes 1. 40) 
both the forms Sciron (found in some 
mas, of Cicero) and Seyron are entirely 
without authority, 
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tempus item per se non est &c, Praeterea de tam ardua 
materia vix hos qui extant sex absoluere foeliciter potuisse 
reor: itaque ipse opinor nec plures senis composuisse et id 
quod extat principium esse, sane praeclarum et tanto poeta 
dignum. 

He goes on to speak of the corrupt state of the poem,— 
Mendis scatet frequentibus ut uel Apolline, P. [poeta] Lucretio 
auctore si modo reminisci posset uel Cicerone correctore uel 
Memmio auditore sit opus: Quod nisi Pontani nostri labor 
diligentissimus hune e tenebris extulisset, uix ullus sensus elici 
posset: Attamen ipse suo Ingenio uigilantique studio (nam 
supra uiginti annos cum Lucretio consuetudinem habuit) effecit 
uti magna ex parte intelligi possit...Hoc autem feci, non uti 
commentaria digererem, sed tuorum in me meritorum causa; 
quis enim hoc audeat in Luc® tam praesertim lacero? quod 
quidem siquis tam improbus tentauerit, nihilo plus agat quam > 
si humanum corpus per anathomiam dissipatum uelit in 
integrum restituere, 

The date is here added and, a few lines below, a second 
date : 

vale: Idibus Aug. anno dni, M°.D.11, Neapoli. 

Non ego cuncta meis amplecti uersibus opto, 

non mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum, 

aenea uox?: 

hos uersus, quos uergilius sibi uendicavit, Servius ait esse 
Lucretii: unde credibile est multa carmina intercidisse quae 
non extant. 

Nonis Julii. M°.D.ii. sub pontano cursim legente et emend- 
ante*. 


1 Servius (on Georgic m. 42—4) says 

‘* Lucretii versus, sed ille ‘aerea’ vox 
ait, non ‘ferrea.’"” In his note on v1. 
840 Munro says “ Clearly something is 
wanting to connect this verse with what 
precedes, Lachmann has proved that 
a new leaf, the 142nd, of the archetype 
began here: in all probability then one 
leaf has dropped ont in this place.” 
Lachmann inserts in the gap four 
Journal of Philology. 
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fragments, the first being Non mihi si 
linguae centum saint oraque centum, 
Aerea vox. But why not insert the 
first line also? 

* In the course of the notes Pontanus 
is twice named: at v, 1193 grando mg. 
“‘glando in Pontani libro” and at 
v. 602—3, nonne vides—redundet, mg. 
‘hi duo nersus et alii duo sequentes in 
Pontani libro desunt.”’ 
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possibility of ena Gh ay 
other matters, not metals 
shews that he is making use of ir 
entirely new tous. He eek the m 
temporary of Lucretius, b nik | 
of lost books is familiar, thobphl en ; orgie y 
drawn from a fresh authority, as he 7 : = 
different from Varro’s. The curious n ion of 
the poem just before Bk. 1. |. 4 is hi 
gives excellent reasons for rjecting its be 
man of not uncritical temper, appare 
accept information at random. 

If Pontanus had access to MSS. no} 
to assume that these new facts are inv: 
are consistent with what we know r 
unfortunate that Borgia does not name Wi 
is by no means against his veracity : h oo, 
a literary counterfeiter does is to ie 
got his information. For instance, the | 
his names of lost poems un noone : 
Romanorum. It is not necessary te x0 bi ok | 
century to find a fictitious biograph ys oul 
better instance than the life of Lucre 
prefixes to his translation, 

If Cicero really edited the poem ai 
why does he not quote from it? Probably 


ie 
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that Virgil and Horace, while often referring to Lucretius, yet 
never name him: we mean, because Cicero did not choose to 
own himself as in any way responsible for a work looked on as 
dangerous: it might well have been called “un-Roman.” (Yet 
Cicero never mentions his contemporary Catullus who addressed 
to him the graceful little poem beginning “ Disertissime Romuli 
nepotum.”) Cicero’s letter to Quintus “proves,” says Munro, 
“that four months after Lucretius’s death he and his brother 
Quintus had read the poem which, as we saw, could not have 
been published in the author's life-time.” But there are other 
indications which prove that, in one way or other, Cicero was a 
well-known figure to Lucretius. “The many imitations we find 
in Lucretius,” says Munro, “of the few hundred extant lines of 
Cicero’s Aratea prove, little as it might be expected, that he 
looked upon this translation as one of his poetical models.” A 
student and thinker is indeed apt to render hero-worship to a 
great statesman and man of action, but it looks as if such a 
feeling required to be enhanced by personal and friendly inter- 
course in order to explain Lucretius’s quite disproportionate 
* admiration for Cicero’s verses. Munro says with reason that four 
months “ seems too short a time for the Ciceros to have read and 
be writing about the work if neither of them had had anything 
to do” with editing it. Does not Cicero’s brief reference to the 
poem,—Lucreti poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt’,—sound as if the 
author were some one personally known to both him and his 
brother? If our new data be trustworthy, the earlier books of 
the poem, at all events, may have been familiar to the Ciceros 


long before Lucretius’s death. 


Borgius's data fix the birth of Lucretius in B.c. 95. Accord- 
ing to Munro, two of the best Mss. of Jerome assign it to this 
year: the rest to B.c. 94. Jerome says he lived into his 44th 
year: we are told in the life of Virgil that Lucretius died on 
the Ides of October, B.c. 55, on the same day that Virgil 


1 The words following are evidently 
corrupt: Sed cum veneris, virum te 
putabo: si Sallustii Empedoclea legeris, 
hominem non putabo. Bergk’s emend- 
ation Bed si ad umbilicum veneris 
gives the meaning needed. The diffic- 


ulty of reading such a poem right 
through seems to be the thought which 
suits the context. Might I suggest, as 
involving less change, Si ad finem 
veneris, virum te putabo? 


15—2 
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(V Kal. Dec) at the age of over 59, wh 
his birth in B.c. 65 (VI Idus Dec.) wl 
in BC. 8°” Again, Suetonius states | r 
Eclogues in three years, whereas it appears n 
composition must have cenit ooeeieaile ix yea 
as Jerome is, it is not fair to hold him re 
inaccurate dates which he gives. 





oblonr, Starting from the legend of the: 
suicide, would not an inventor evel beer 
something much more sensational than tl 
a certain reasonableness in all of cin 
parentage and inherited temperament eg probabli 
Lucretius’s case, Again, Lucretius, if Sellar be ri ig 
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footing with the great men of his time*. 
Lucretius was known to Cicero: if he were a 


1 Ancient Lives of Virgil, 1879. to meager: 
2 Wickham’s Horace, Vol. 1. p. xxx. (Ellis, F 
+ Nettleship, p. 49. It is Suetonius 
whois probably responsible for Jerome's 
precisely similar self-contradiction as 
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he could hardly fail to be more or less intimate with one so 
devoted to literature and so thorough an Epicurean as Atticus’. 
The name of Brutus rather surprises us: an imaginary biographer 
would not have been likely to select him as a friend of Lucretius. 
But, in virtue of likeness of temperament, might not Lucretius 
and Brutus well have been drawn to each other? There was in 
both the same high uncompromising spirit. The two metaphors 
criticised remind us of Browning or of Victor Hugo: and Cicero, 
we feel, would not have approved of them. The criticism — 
attributed to him coincides remarkably, not merely in ex- 
pression but in spirit, with the rules of style laid down by 
him, which are quoted above’. 

Regarding any new data of this kind two points mainly 
have to be considered. First, are they consistent with what 
we know already of Lucretius and his poem? Secondly, are 
they of a kind likely to be invented? I believe that Borgius’s 
information comes down to us entirely independent of Jerome. 
Munro believes that Jerome’s details regarding Lucretius are 
drawn from Suetonius’s lost work De Viris [llustribus, which, 
from his own time downwards, was regarded as the chief 
authority on the literary history of Rome. It appears to me 
most probable that Pontanus found these data in the preface 
appended to a Ms. of Lucretius’s poem by some grammarian, 
who had Suetonius’s life of Lucretius before him and made a 
rather fuller abstract of it than Jerome did*, Suetonius’s 
biographies were especially liable to be abbreviated in this 


1 The Lucretius referred to in Cicero’s 
letter to Atticus (vu. 24) as a friend of 
Cassius is not the poet: the letter dates 
from several years after Lucretius’s 
death. 

2 See note 6, page 223. It has been 
pointed out to me that “Cicero is con- 
demning an expression (cavernae coeli) 
which he uses himself at Aratea, 252.” 
The expression does, it is true, occur in 
Cicero’s juvenile translation from Ara- 
tus, and Cicero may have borrowed it 
from a poem of Varro’s (see Munro on 
ty. 171). So voluminous a writer and 


so busy a man as Cicero may be allowed 
to have forgotten some of his own 
verses, 

4 In one case Jerome may, possibly, 
have retained the phrase of his original 
more literally than the compiler whom 
we have above assumed. Compare 
Borgius’s noxio tandem improbae 
feminae poculo in furias actus with 
Jerome’s amatorio poculo in furorem 
versus, and Suetonius, Caligula c. 50 
Creditur potionatus a Caesonia uxore 
amatorio quidem medicamento, sed 
quod in furorem verterit. 
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1 Roth, p. xxx. 

* For the unusual phrase limam 
sequutus, cf. auctoritatem et consilium 
alicuius sequi Cic. ad Fam. rv. 8: Ita- 
liae totius auctoritatem sequi, Caesar 
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tu mihi supremae praescripta ad candida calcis 
currenti spatium praemonstra, 


we feel certain that our own Ist and 6th books form the first 
and last books of the poem which Lucretius composed. 
Pontanus, who was a keen Ms. hunter, was on the track of 
the “De Viris Illustribus.”. Enoch of Ascoli, sent by Pope 
Nicolas V. to search for Mss., brought back from a German 
monastery about the year 1458, a Ms. containing three works 
hitherto unknown, the Germania and De Uratoribus of Tacitus 
and the part of Suetonius’s lost work containing the chapters 
De Grammaticis and De Rhetoribus’. Pontanus copied out 
with his own hand in 1460 all three treatises, and the best Ms. 
of these which we possess (the Leyden one) is a direct tran- 
script of Pontanus’s copy*. He prefixes to the Suetonius por- 
tion a note which shews that he had himself made search for a 
complete Ms: The section of the book treating “ Of the Orators 
and the Poets” had been discovered, he says, by a certain 
Paduan, but, when Pontanus made search for it in that city, 
he at last discovered that the finder had had the incredible 
folly to burn it®. During his researches among Mss, Pontanus 


1 Recently Principal Peterson (De 
Orator. pp. LUxxmr and wxxrx) has 
shewn it to be very probable that the 
ms. which Enoch brought with him 
was not a copy but the original which 
he found at Hersfeld. 

? Reifferscheid (Suetonius, Addenda, 
p. xv) holds that the Leyden ms. is not 
the actual copy made by Pontanus, 
though copied directly from this. 

® Cni [Ascnlano] sic habenda est 
gratia ut maleimprecandum est Sicconio 
Polentono Patavino, qui cum eam par- 
tem quae est de oratoribus ac poetis 
invenisset, ita suppressit ut ne unquam 
in lucem venire posset. Quam ego cum 
Patavii perquirerem, tandem reperi eam 
ab illo fuisse combustam ipsumque 
arrogantia ac temeritate impulsum de 
vitisillustrium scriptorum loquacissime 
pariter et ineptissime scripsisse” [anno 


1433]. From Pontanue’s note prefixed 
to the Leyden codex, quoted in Roth’s 
Suetonins (p. 288). At the end of the 
MS. Pontanus adds “ Ampliusrepertum 
non est adhuc. desunt rhetores XI.” 
The whole insinuation against Po- 
lentonus appears improbable. Com- 
pliments of this kind passed among 
scholars in saec. xv. Even Pontanus 
was charged with having discovered 
some dialogues by Cicero and published 
them as hisown. The hopes cherished 
of finding the substance of Suetonius’s 
lost work embodied in Polentonus’s 
treatise were utterly disappointed by 
the discovery of the chapter on Plautus 
and Terence in ms. at Florence in 
1843, This was published by Ritschl, 
according to whom it contains no new 
facts which could be drawn from any 
ancient writer. Ritschl’s judgment of 
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I. 853. 
ignis an umor an aura? quid horum 
Pontanus reads 
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an x ris cu 8, Son 
(See H. T, Karsten’s discussion of the pa 
1890.) 
VI. 954, 
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Those who know the Venice edition of 1495, published ‘per 
theodorum de ragazonibus,” “monstrously corrupt” as Munro 
calls it, with passages out of their context everywhere, will not 
wonder that Borgia seems to despair of the text and compares 
the poem to a dismembered body. Thanks to the brilliant 
scholarship of his editors, even without “ Lucretius himself for 
expounder, Cicero for corrector and Memmius for listener,” the 
poet, difficult as his subject-matter is, can now be pretty easily 
understood. Lucretius has indeed been fortunate in this way. 
Marullus, Lambinus, Lachmann, Munro, were all men of genius 
in the way of scholarship. Pontanus may not have accomplished 
so much for the text as they, but he remains one of the great 
names associated with the poem. Like Auratus and his own 
friend, Marullus, Pontanus was one of those robust mediaeval 
scholars who could handle sword as well as pen: he was a 
vigorous thinker and a vigorous writer, who knew men as well 
as books, and whose Latin poetry is full of passion. To those 
older scholars Sophocles or Virgil were not merely elegant 
authors or texts to be experimented upon, but rather oracles 
to be studied daily for guidance: so Marullus, we are told, 
never retired to rest without first reading and pondering some 
verses of Lucretius’. This gave them that grip of the subject- 
matter of a great poet and that reverent entrance into his spirit 
which are so essential for restoring the text. To one of those 
older scholars it would have appeared a kind of profanity to 
offer us the choice of a dozen emendations of the same passage. 

A strong piece of evidence for referring the fragments above 
quoted to Suetonius lies in the list of contemporary Epicurean 
philosophers, a list composed almost exclusively of spokesmen 
in Cicero’s dialogues or of correspondents of his, one or two 
other names of note being omitted. The evident reference to 
the well-known passage about Piso and Philodemus, the evident 
remembrance of another notable passage referring to Hortensius’s 
marvellous first speech in the forum* as well as the quotation 


1 Oandidussaysinhispreface‘Lucre- perlectis aliquot exploratisque Cari 
tianae adeo veneris per omnem aetatem carminibus sese reciperet.”’ 
studiosus fuit ut nuspiam fere, non eo 2 Nam Q. Hortensii admodum ado- 
comite, itaret, nunquam cubitum nisi lescentis ingenium, ut Phidiae signum, 
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and searching article in the Berliner Ph: : yi 0 ” : 
for September 22. He too arrives at t 
that expressed above, namely that the ex 
through the medium of some grammariz n fi 
De Viris Iilustribus. Dr Radinger ¢ calls att 


simul adspectum et probatum est. Is, 
L. Crasso, Q. Scaevola Consulibus, 
primum in foro dixit et apud hos ipsos 
quidem consules et quum eorum, qui 
affuerunt, tum ipsorum consulum, qui 
omnes intelligentia anteibant, iudicio 
discessit probatus. Undeviginti annos 
natuserateo tempore. Brutus c. LxXIv. 
The language quoted by Borgius surely 
conveys an echo both of Cicero's words 
and of the impression they carry. 

1 Is there just a shadow of evidence 
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important fact, namely that Pollius parthenopeus is mentioned 
in the Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum, though in an inscrip- 
tion of somewhat uncertain origin. (VI. 33860.) He says “The 
man appears to have been a Campanian Greek and probably 
a freedman: see the Index to (./. 2. x.” Dr Radinger also 
remarks regarding the name “C. Velleius Gallus senator :” 
“The cognomen Gallus, hitherto unknown, (if not taken from 
the ‘Fadius Gallus’ of the previous line’,) points again to an 
authentic source.” 

Dr J. 5. Reid, who kindly read this article in proof, wrote 
me (Sept. 24) with some valuable suggestions. “‘ The reference 
to 1. 4 concelebras is puzzling. The natural meaning of the 
passage would be that Borgius supposed the surviving part of 
the whole poem to begin with the word concelebras, but this is 
hardly possible. Even a lapse of memory is hardly to be 
thought of.” [Yet Suetonius is uncritical and is fond of the 
marvellous and sensational. It is characteristic of him to 
chronicle probabilities and absurdities alike, without one word 
of comment.]...“ Sed cum veneris in Cicero may well be elliptic 
and stand by itself: ‘but more of this when I see you.’ 
Cicero often in his letters breaks off from a subject in this 
elliptical way...There is really no difficulty about the connection 
between Lucretius and M. Brutus. No one could very well 
know Atticus without knowing Brutus. See Nepos Aft. 8. 1. 
Nepos indeed speaks of the time after Caesar's death, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the acquaintance began only then. 
Indeed, the word adulescens seems to shew that Nepos confused 
his authorities, for Brutus was certainly over 40 at the time of 
Caesar's murder...I thought at once of Varro’s De Poetis 
Latinis, as the source of the criticism quoted, and am glad to 
see that it has occurred to you also....With regard to Pollius, 
no doubt the friend of Statius, Pollius Felix, is meant. Cf. 
Silvae t. 2. 112, Seu volvit monitus quos dat Gargettius 
auctor. This accounts for the epithet Parthenopaeus: for, 
although Pollius was a native of Puteoli, he was connected 
with Naples: see Silvae U1. 1. 923: and ascite meis, II. 2. 135, 
But a question might be raised whether the actual source from 

1 Borgius writes ‘ Fabius (not Fadius) Gallus.’ 
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which the information was drawn did not mention Pompilius 
Andronicus, an Epicurean philosopher who lived” at Cumae 
(Sueton. Grammat. 8). If the original source mentioned Pollius, 
it is curious that he alone should be picked ont frei the 
period of the Empire when the purpose of the writer obviously 
is to mention Epicureans who lived near the time of Lucretius. 
I cannot help thinking that the person who put Borgias's 
information into its present shape had in his mind Pollius 
Felix. If the information goes back to Suetonius, as 1 am 
inclined to think, the excerptor must have made a mistake, 
either due to MSs, corruption or to the combination of his own 
knowledge with what he found in Suetonius or possibly to both 
causes.” It seems rash to differ with a scholar whose opinion 
is so weighty as Dr Reid’s, but it still seems to me unlikely 
that Suetonius could have placed Pollius Felix, Statius’s friend 
(A.D. 45—96), among so many Epicureans, contemporary with 
Cicero, nor is the name of Pollius Felix or his connection with 
Epicureanism conspicuous enough to induce a grammarian to 
insert him in this list of names whose associations are s0 
different. Moreover, the designation Pollius parthenopieus is 
one which suits a freedman.—I agree with Dr Radinger in 
thinking that the list of Roman philosophers is derived from 
Suetonius’s section De Philosophis. I do not think it formed 
the index of names prefixed, according to Suetonius’s fashion, 
to that section, but that it is extracted from the general survey 
of Roman philosophy with which Suetonius introduced that 
part of his work, judging from the analogy of the introductory 
sketches prefixed to the De Grammaticis and De Rhetoribus. 

It is curious that the phrase Neptuniae lacunae is blamed 
in a work (Rhetorica ad Herennium) which was probably used 
as a text-book by Cicero when a student and which he esteemed 
so highly that he incorporated many parts of it in his earliest 
work, De Inventione. The passage runs, Gravis oratio saepe 
imperitis videtur ea quae turget et inflata est, qaum aut novis 
aut priscis verbis, aut duriter aliunde translatis, aut gravioribus 
quam res postulat, aliquid dicitur, hoe modo: Nam qui perduel- 
lionibus venditat patriam, non satis supplicii dederit si praeceps 
in Neptunias depulsus erit lacunas. (Iv. 10.15.) A comparison 
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of this passage and its context with that from the De Oratore 
(note 6, page 223) will show how largely this treatise helped to 
form Cicero’s notions of style. It is indeed strange that the 
two phrases criticised by Cicero (both of which strike us as 
characteristic of Lucretius) should have been used by previous 
writers: but how often have such phrases been adopted from 
some lesser writer by a great poet and acquired from his lips 
an entirely new range and depth of meaning. 

Quite a number of persons with the cognomen Partheno- 
paeus are mentioned, especially in Campanian inscriptions, in 
Vols. x. and xiv. of the C. J. £.: others in Vols. 11. m1. 1x. and 
xu. “The name Parthenopaeus no doubt means merely ‘Nea- 
politan’ and belongs naturally to freedmen,” says Professor 
Percy Gardner. The inscription referred to by Dr Radinger 
(V1. 3360) (said to have been found at St Angelo in Pescaria) is 
as follows: 


d-m-|cn-~ pollius | parthenopeus | atticillae | 
delicatae | suae benemer | ti - f- 


This is one of the inscriptions recorded by the Benedictine, 
Galletti, in the years 1741-2, a large number of which are 
believed to have been fabricated by him. Such fabrications 
have sometimes been made on a basis of fact. If the imscrip- 
tion were fabricated, how did Galletti get hold of the name Cn. 
Pollius Parthenopeus? I may call attention to the fact that 
a name which may be the same occurs in an inscription from 
Morrone, in the same district as Pescaria (Vol. rx. 6078. 132), 

cn - pollius - fec- 

No inference can be drawn from Cicero’s use of the plural 
Luereti poemata, which is perfectly natural. The ancients 
regarded the De Rerum Natura as a didactic poem and there- 
fore lacking the unity of an epos or poem of action: see 
Suetonius (De Poetis p. 5 Reiff.) who also has Lucreti carmina.— 
Regarding several points I have profited by valuable sug- 
gestions from Principal Peterson. ] 


JOHN MASSON. 
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is only necessary to find the period to which the planetary 
positions correspond, and we have the date of the author's 
birth ; and consequently, within a few years, that of the poem 
also. 

The passage is as follows: 

"Hédwos ev Env Avddpos, To 8 atv aya wars) 

Kurpis nat Daébav épatos Kal yptoeos “Eppijs, 

‘Tdpoyow S€ Lernvain Daivev te wai spn. 

movAuToen & “Apns ev Kapxivw, audi 5 wéooor 

ovpavoyv éotpwhato Bédos Kévravpos avéAnov’ 

Tas pev euny yeveAnv Moipar dietexprpavto. 


“The Sun indeed was in Gemini, and with him fair Venus 
and lovely Jupiter and golden Mercury; but the Moon and 
Saturn and the degree ascending’ were in Aquarius, and Mars 
in the many-footed Crab; and the Centaur drawing back his 
arrow (Sagittarius) was wound around the mid-heayen, Thus 
did the Fates ordain my geniture.” 

Evidently, then, nothing more is requisite for determining 
the date of the author’s birth than to ascertain the period to 
which these celestial positions correspond. It is several years 
since I made this observation, but I was long deterred from 
bringing the subject forward by the fear that the necessary 
calculations might be too intricate and tedious to be fairly 
requested from an astronomer. Nothing might ever have been 
done had I not happened to mention the matter to the Earl of 
Crawford, a nobleman equally eminent as astronomer and as 
scholar. He assured me that the calculation would be by no 
means so difficult as I apprehended: and that, even if it were, 
Dr Downing, the Director of the Nautical Almanac, would most 
readily cause it to be executed. Thus encouraged, I ventured 
to apply to Dr Downing. My inquiry met with a most 
courteous reception ; and, in what appeared to me an amazingly 
short space of time, a decisive and satisfactory solution. “I 
find,” writes Dr Downing, “that a.p. 80 is the only year in 
the first five centuries of our era that accurately satisfies the 


i Koechly, not understanding this astrological sense of wy, unnecessarily 
alters cal wpy into cad’ dpqs. 
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ON THE CODEX PAMPHILI AND DATE OF EUTHALIUS. 


Summary. 


l. THe British Museum Armenian codex of Apocalypse, Acts 
and Epistles, Add. 19,730: (a) its age, (@) peculiar order in it of 
books of N. T., (y) colophon attached to Paulines declares the text 
to be a copy of the codex of Pamphilus. 

2. The same colophon found in uncial codex H of Paul and in 
other mss. of Armenian Version. 

3. Description of codex H of Paul. 

4, Peculiar order of books in B, M. Add. 19,730 shared by older 
Armenian codices, also by codices Sinaiticus and Leicestrensis. 

5. The common colophon of Armenian version and H of Paul 
probably due to Euthalius, 

6. This is proved by a comparison of it with the Euthalian 
argumenta, 

7. Recapitulation of evidence and conclusions proved. 

8. Can codex H be from the pen of Euthalius? Does the 
Armenian version preserve the text of Pamphilus ! 

9. Date of Euthalius’ stichometrical work and prologues, to 
Paulines and Acts, etc., not a.p. 458, but a.p. 396, 

10. Scholars have been misled as to the date of Euthalius by 
an interpolation in his writings. 

11. Possible reasons for this cberpotation, 

12. Further evidence from old Ariwnenian sources of the earlier 
date being the right one. Euthalius really addressed his work on 
the Paulines to Theophilus of Alexandria. 

13. The Armenian Version and H not absolutely the same text. 
List of differences in the Athos fragments of H. 

14. Restitution by means of the Armenian Version of the true 
text in Gal, v. 1. 

Journal of Philology. vor. xx111. 16 
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3. The Epistles of Paul as far as the Thessalonians inclusive. 
4. To the Hebrews. 5. Epistles of Paul to Timothy and 
Philemon. 6. The Acts. 7. The Catholic Epistles. 

The Acts are preceded by the fragment entitled the “ Voyage 
of Paul” and a list of the Apostles, with a brief notification of 
the sphere of work of each. 

i. In addition to the prologues of Euthalius, which are 
printed in every Armenian Bible, we have in the British 
Museum codex appended to the Epistle of Paul to Philemon a 
note, which also occurs in the same place in a codex of the 
entire Bible dated A.D. 1220 at San Lazaro in Venice, and also 
in a codex of the Armenian Bible belonging to Lord Zouche, 
It is written in the same large hand as the text and not in the 
smaller hand in which Thoros writes out the Prologues and 
Summaries of Kuthalius: 

‘TI wrote out and arranged as far as possible verse by verse 
(= Kata Svvayiv orevynpov) the writings of Paul the Apostle, 
disposing (them) also in easily understood (or “grasped”) 
readings (avayveicets) for (or of) our brethren. Of all of whom 
I crave indulgence for my boldness; in order that by means of 
the prayers, to be offered in our behalf, I may receive your 
condescension towards me. This book «vas copied according to 
(or “from”) an exemplar of Caesarea, which lies there in the 
chest of books, and which was written with his own hand by the 
holy Pamphilus.” 

There follows in red the heading: “Advice” (aviso), and 
then in the same large writing this: “I am master and teacher 
of the divine religion. If thou lend me to anyone, thou shalt 
take a goodly copy in my stead, for those who (?+ have to) 
restore (i.e. books) are evil.” 

The advice here given means, it would seem, that we should 
guard against the dishonesty of borrowers, by exacting from 
them, as a pledge for the restoration of a volume, another copy; 
whether of the same book or not is not clear, 

After this aviso follows this paragraph, still in the large 
hand with the heading in red letters: “Reply”: “I keep thee a 
treasure of spiritual blessings, adorned with embellishments (or 
“arrangements’) desired of all men and with all sorts of 

16—2 
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must have followed one another in it. They no doubt followed 
the same order in which they come in the Armenian Version, 
with Hebrews following Thessalonians. 

4. We have noticed the peculiar order of the N. T. books 
in the Brit. Mus. Add. 19,730, There is some reason to regard 
this as the primitive order followed in the Armenian Version. 
In the San Lazaro codex dated 1220 of the whole Bible 
already mentioned we have the traces of a similar arrangement. 
For in it their order is as follows: 1. The four Gospels. 
2. The Acts. 3, The Catholic epistles. 4. The Apocalypse 
preceded by the prayer of Euthalius. 5, The Pauline Epistles 
(at the end of which are found the notices above referred to). 
6. The voyage of Paul to Rome’, 7. The letter of the 
Corinthians to Paul. 

This codex then agrees with B. M. Add. 19,730 in setting 
the Apocalypse before the Pauline Epistles. For the rest its 
order is adjusted to prevalent usage. 

Other ancient codices shew a similar order. For example 
in codex Sinaiticus “St Paul’s Epistles precede the Acts, and, 
amongst them, that to the Hebrews follows 2 Thess,” (Scrivener, 
Introd.). The same order is observable as regards Acts and 
Paulines in many other codices, notably in the Leicestrensis. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews comes after 2 Thess, in all the four 
great codices Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus and Ephraemi. 
The same order is observed in printed Armenian Bibles that 
have any pretensions to be correct. 

Serivener mentions (Introd. vol. 1. p. 73) but a single codex 
in which the Apocalypse precedes all the Epistles, viz, Scholz’s 
Evan. 268. This particular arrangement may be an idiosyncrasy 
of the British Museum codex. 

5. The question arises: Is the colophon found both in 
codex H of the Paulines and in the Armenian Version of the 
Epistles of Paul to be attributed to Euthalius? We should 
probably answer in the affirmative; for in codex H, as in the 
Armenian Version, we have added the prefaces etc. of Euthalius. 
On the other hand it may be urged that, since in B. M. Add. 


1 This is the work of Euthalius,and work on the Catholic Epistles. See 
is to be found inGreek at theendof his Migne, Patrol. Graeca, Vol. 85, col. 692. 
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which each Pauline epistle contains, we read (Migne, 85, col. 
720) duethkov Tas avayvecets Kal eoTtiyica wacav TiV 
atoatoiKny BiBrov axpiSas kata tevTynKovTa atiyous’ Kal Ta 
Keharata éxacTns avayvodcews tapéOnka Kal Tas év avTr 
hepouévas paptupias’ ete b€ Kai dcwy otiywr 7 avayvecis 
Tuyxaver’ otixot &'. 

Colophon of H: trav xa@ pds aderxpav wap ov amavTav 
TOAMNS TUYYVO"NY aiTO. Evy TH UTEp Euav. THY TUpTEepipopav 
Kopitouevos. Compare the following from (Migne, Patr. Gr. 85, 
p. 630) the Elenchus Capitum Libri Actuum. cuyyvepny ye 
TreioTHy aiTay én ayhoiv, TAs omod Kal mpoTreTeias TIS 
ens, dmavtas Te eixoTws Kow? KaGikeTevwy adedpouvs TE Kal 
TaTépas, MeT ayaTns avTais évTvyyavew, T@V Te Euadv apap- 
THLATwY TE Kal oharpatwv, Tav €F atreipias, auynmovevery, 
SvopPovcbar Sé por padAov adeAdixas KaTa cUMTepLpopav 
TOUTWY Ta ExacTa 

Again (Migne, 85, p. 652) later on, but still about the 
division of the Acts into chapters: é« matépwy iwels Kal 
SidagKkadwy Tov TpoToV Kal Tov TYTOV M@pPEANMEVOL, ey YELpoUpEV 
petpins THE TAY Keharaiov éexOécel, aitodyTes TUYYVO- 
nv wpotetrelas nels, of véot ypover Te Kal pabnpatav Tap 
UG EKATTOU THY avayiyywoKoVT@Y, EY TH UTEp Huar, 
THY cuTEpthopay Kopstlopevon, ExTLOémeba yotv K.7.X. 

Again (Migne, 85, p. 665) from the Elenchus Capitum vi. 
Epp. Cath.: éd' ols ody éyaye Tow cuyyvepuny aite@ vewew 
... aberhé ‘APavacte timiwtate...eyw Sé€ To. oteyndov Tas 
xaloruxas Kal éEns éemioToNas avayvwcopmal, THY TaV Keda- 
Aaiwy Exfecw Gua Kai Celwy paprupiwv perpiws évbévde 
qT OLov {LEVOS. 

Colophon of H: avreSrnOn &é 4 Bi8Xos mpds To év Kaioapeia 
avriypadov THs BuBALoOnKns Tod dyiou Ilawdidov yetpi yeypap- 
feevov avtod. Cp. Euthalius’ own colophon at the end of his 
Argumenta etc. on the Catholic Epistles (Migne, vol. 85, col. 
692): avtreBAHOn Se trav rpakewv Kali nalorrKkdy émicToAay 
TO BiBXiov Tpos Ta axpiBh avtiypada Tis ev Karoapeia 
BiBxr1obnnns EvocBiov rod Lapdidov. This notice does 
not occur in Armenian Bibles. It is curious that the Armenian 
Version in conjunction with H preserves the notice at the end 




























vi. The Armenian Version of the F 


made from codex H itself or from a 
its parent or sister codex. 

vii. The Armenian Version—at least 
contains the text of Pamphilus. 





9, These three tentative ase: sions v. vi. 
proceed to test. But asa preliminary theret 
date the activity of Euthaliua _ 

sage hitherto appealed to sad 
(on p. 714 of vol. 85 of Migne’s Patro 
the Prologue to the 14 epistles of Paul. 
version it runs thus (words omitted in the Ai 
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Sub Nerone Romanorum imperatore P: 
pulcrum certamen certans in urbe Roma, marty 
passus est, capite videlicet ense reciso, anno a_ 
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passione tricesimo sexto, quinta die mensis Panemi [secundum 
Syro-Macedones, quae apud Aegyptios dicitur quinta mensis 
Epiphi,] apud Romanos vero tertio Kal. Juli, qua die suum 
divinus Apostolus martyrium complevit, anno sexagesimo nono 
salutaris adventus Domini nostri Jesu Christi. Summa itaque 
totius temporis ex quo martyrium sustinuit, trecentorum et 
triginta annorum est, usque ad praesentem hune consulatum, 
quartum quidem Arcadii, tertium vero Honorii, fratrum im- 
peratorum Augustorum, indictione nona Periodi quindecennalis, 
vicesimo nono die mensis Julii. [Versus narrationis sunt XVI.]} 

Praecisius designavi tempus martyr Pauli Apostoli. [Et 
a consulatu quarto quidem Arcadii, tertio vero Honorii usque ad 
praesentem hunc consulatum primum Leonis Augusti indictione 
Xi, Epiphi mensis die v, Diocletiani vero annum CLXXIV, 
sunt anni LXII; ita ut omnes anni a salvatoris nostri adventu 
usque ad modo memoratum annum sint anni CCCCLXII.] 

10. Now here are given two dates, one answering to A.D. 
396, the other to a.p. 459. Whose is the former, if the latter, 
as generally assumed, be that of Euthalius? Zacagni, the editor 
of the Greek Euthalius, answers that the former date is that of 
the ancient father, who divided Paul’s Epistles into chapters. 
There is however nothing in the text to shew that it is meant 
as the date of the ancient father. On the contrary, it is clearly 
that of the writer himself. As the Greek text stands, the 
additional words giving the second date conflict with what 
precedes in a very enigmatical manner’. 

If however we turn to the Armenian Version of this passage, 
we find that it ends with the words “praecisius designavi 
tempus martyrii Pauli.” The words “et a consulatu quarto 
quidem” to “sint anni CCCCLXII” are omitted, and we pass straight 
on to the enumeration of the lessons or avaxehadaiwors Tav 
avayvecewy kal dv éyovet kepadaiwy and of the Gefwy pap- 


' The Armenian also omits the other menian Codex of the Bible belonging 


words bracketed in the first of the two 
paragraphs and reads vicesimo nono 
die mensis Iunii. I have compared 
the printed text of these passages of 
the Armenian Euthalius with an Ar- 


to Lord Zouche, and with a very 
ancient uncial fragment containing 
them which I found in the binding 
of a New Testament Codex in the 
Edschmiadzin library. 
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the advanced age of 82 may have gone over his own work and 
have added the paragraph. We are however here in the sphere 
of mere conjecture. 

12. But for the true date of Euthalius we are not de- 
pendent on his introductions alone, but possess in old Armenian 
literature what may possibly be independent testimony on the 
point. In what is called the book of the Caesars we have in 
old Armenian a sort of record of different reigns, Father 
Carekin in his Catalogue des anciennes traductions arméniennes, 
p. 174, gives this extract from it, which I translate: 

1. “Arcadius and Honorius, sons of Theodosius the Great, 
ruled 24 years. In his (sic) third year there was Euthalius a 
blessed (father), an Alexandrine, who in admirable copies 
arranged (or “drew up,” lit. “ordered”) the preface and the 
particulars (or sections), and the lections of the holy Apostles 
and of the seven Catholic Epistles, on account of the heresies 
then existing, of Kalabros and Karpokrates, of Katharos and 
Eklaros (sic), who said that Christ was a mere man, and rejected 
the Old Testament and despised its testimony concerning 
Christ.” 

ii, Elsewhere in the same book we read thus: “Euthalius 
writes to a certain monk Athanasius, who asked him for a 
summary of the Apostles(?=of Acts), against those who corrupt 
the sacred scriptures. He is not the person who asked for the 
summary of the Acts, but a certain other person of royal 
rank,” 

ii. Another notice is the followmg: “In the days of 
Arcadius and Honorius the holy Euthalius of Alexandria made 
a summary of the Apostle (sic) at the request of the great father 
Theophilus; also of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, at the 
request of the royal ecclesiastic Athanasius his contemporary, 
because of the heresies of Kleobos and Karpokrates, who re- 
jected and destroyed in new testaments the testimonies of the 
prophets about Christ,” 

iv. Another manuscript informs us that “This is one person 
and he who asked for the Acts another person.” 

These notices, which | translate as they stand, are somewhat 
obscure, but they add four facts to our knowledge of Euthalius’ 
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2 Cor. x. 8—12, 2 Cor. x. 18—x1. 6, 2 Cor. x11 2; Gal. 1. 1—4; 
Gal. 11. 14—17; Gal. rv. 30—v. 5. In two columns, I print the 
Armenian reading to the left, that of H of Paul to right, in 
cases where there can be no doubt about what the Armenian 


translator had before him. 


ARMENIAN VERSION. 
2 Cor. 

x. 8. 7s édwxev quiv 6 Kupios or 
as €0.6 K. yuiv, with DDEFGKL 
Thdrt Dam. 

x. 9. wa py dogw with Tischen- 
dorf's text and all the great 
uncials, 

x. 10. ‘Will ye say the letters 
are burthensome and violent?” 
(N.B. This may be a para- 
phrase of the translators). 

xi. l. aveyeoe. 

xi 2. {yw dpuas (perhaps due-to 
the translator), 

xi, 20. Arm. adds (de suo) after 
avexese yap the words « tis 
efamaTa vas. 


xi. 20. tpas cis mpoowrov with 
D°KLM. 


xl, 25. Ocaxovo. Xpirtov ciow 
with Tisch. and other sources. 
xi. 23. mapadpovay A€yw with 
DEFG. 
xi 23, 
ev mAyyais mepircotépws, év 
dvAaxais trepBahAovtws with 
Tisch. and Or.*™ and P. (N,B. 
The Arm. uses the same ex- 
pression in clauses 1 and 2 
and alters it after vAaxais, 
thus: in laboribus maxime, in 
plagis quam maxime, in 


fd td 
ev KOTOLS TEpLOcOTEpws, 


Copex H or Pavt. 


Ws eowxey o Kujptos with %*BCD* 
and Euthal™. 


iva 6€ py dof with 6, 10, 37 
and many other cursives. 


ort at émoroAal pev, pyoiv, Ba- 
peat xat ioyvpai with Tisch. 
and most codd. 


avéxeoGé pov with Tisch. and all 
Greek sources. 

{AG yap tpas with Tisch. and 
other sources. 

H has no such addition. 


cis mpoowrov twas with NBD* et 
EFGP Euthal™. 

duaxovo. Xpwrtod eiciv xayw (de 
suo), 

mapappovar AaAo with SBKLMP, 


év KOTOLS TEepiTcoTépus, év wAnyais 
irepBaddovrws, ev dvAaxais 
mepircotépws With N°D°K LM. 


_* 
















Gal. ii. 16. 


14. Lastly, in Gal. v. paride enian 
differs from H in an in persed = ; 
other sources except the A ges ds 
words 614, adeddot, od con 
édevOépas, and begins the pene 
érevdepia judas Xpiords 7d 
So H reads except that it 1 
oryre. The Armenian is the peg 
the true reading and sense of the \pes 
érevbépas 7H édevOepia 7} Hiuas Xpuords (or 
cev. XtHxete odv. No editor bas 6 ae 
ehevOepia...nrevOépwcer go with € ve “<i ar 
subject begins with Srjere ody. Te hee 
fathers we find 7 added before or after 7p 
uncials have gone wrong, including ¢ eK: Lv 
ovv after éhevOepia. The bungle must h 
omission in some very early text of § rei: Po 
Armenian alone has kept the true text. [ Y 

15. The few differences so far poir etic: | 
the Armenian prove that both cannot be fa ‘aith 
codex of Pamphilus. For if they bie 
all through. So the problem left us - le, , is 
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that basis was the codex Pamphili, and, if so, which best 
preserves to us this common basis. 

16. I owe to Wilhelm Bousset, Textkritische Studien, 
Leipzig 1894, many of the data necessary to a solution, He 
points out that the corrections of the Sinaitic codex by the 
3rd hand, N°, are from the same hand which wrote the colophon 
at the end of Esther to this effect: avte8AnOn mpds madaw- 
Tatoy diay avtixypadhov SediopPmpevov yeipl Tod ayiov wapTupos 
Ilaydirov. This copy of the O.T. corrected by Pamphilus, the 
same colophon tells us, professed to be copied from the Hexapla of 
Origen. Bousset proceeds to shew (a) that corrections by &*° in 
the text of the N. T. were derived from a codex of Pamphilus, 
the pupil of Origen: (8) that &° agrees with H of Paul: (y) that 
both &° and H agree with the codex Euthalii (the codex 
rescriptus Porfirianus Chiovensis P); for the colophon of H 
closely resembles the colophon on Acts and Catholic Epistles 
found in the Argumenta of Euthalius. Bousset does not see 
that the colophon of H is from the pen of Euthalius himself, 
though he comes very near to doing so. Scrivener (Introd. 
ed. G. Miller, vol. 1. p. 183) had already acutely remarked 
that the subscriptions in H “appear due to Euthalius of Sulci,” 
It only needed the Armenian manuscripts to substantiate 
Scrivener’s conjecture. On pages 53—66 of his Studien zum 
Neuen Testament Bousset analyses in tables the exact relation 
in which H stands to %° and to the older and younger uncial 
codices. I gratefully avail myself of his work in order to test 
the value of the Armenian text and to ascertain whether, as its 
colophon implies, it is really the text of Pamphilus. 

17. In Textkritische Studien (Leipzig 1894), W. Bousset 
gives on pp. 53—55 a table of 33 passages (two not quite 
certain) in which H and &* agree together, Of these agreements 
14 are not of such a character that we can identify them in the 
Armenian Version. There remain 19 in which we can test the 
Version. In 12 of these the Arm. = HN, viz.: 1 Cor. 10. 23 
mavra + wot: 2 Cor. 4. 6 Aaprpar: 2 Cor. 10, 18 to dare Sdecpos: 
2 Cor. 11. 3 om. cai rijs dyvorntos: 2 Cor. 11. 27 + ev" Kore: 
Col. 1. 28 Xpiore + 'Inood: Col. 3.5 ra pédAn + dev: 1 Tim. 
1. 12 evdvvapocarts: 1 Tim. 2. 3 rovto + ydp: 1 Tim. 6. 13 
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ili. Tit, 3.15 Arm, omits 4 av 
Hw? Euth. 

iv. Heb, 12. 11 Arm. has waea p 
Orig™. 

v. Heb. 13. 25 Arm, omits dur Ww 
Euth. 
vi. 1 Tim. 1.17 Arm. omits ¢ 
against HX* (non Euthal.). 
vil. 1 Tim. 2. 8 Arm. has Sadoyopod w 
Orig. Chr. Euthal.°* Thdrt. Dam, 81a = opor i 

Where then the Arm. differs from t be 2 €0 ombi vat 
in excellent company, e.g. in i. iv. and v: ; has O 
side. In ii. it has Clement of Rome to in ort i 
vii. it also carries with it the Euthale, a 

18. On p. 56 Bousset gives 15 eapeees ar 
N°. Of these 6 cannot be tested by the Ar 
more it agrees with H, viz. Col. 2 2 0 
BSNACDP and Clem.: Col. 2. 20 ed « 
B(S)ACDGKLP: 1 Tim. 2. 7 add 
ND°KL, Thus where the Arm, and Be 10 
N°, they are supported by Clement and Eu th: ie ong , thou; 
in Col. 2. 20 to Origen 4, 665. 

In 5 more cases the Arm. is opposed to'H 
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i. Col. 2, 4 Arm. has rodro 6€ with N°A°"™CDEKLP Clem. 
Thdrt. Dam. 

i. 1 Tim. 2.9 Arm. has @eavtas cai with X°DFGKL 
Orig." against HRAP Clem.” and Or.**". 

ii. 1 Tim. 6. 10 Arm. has voAAais with N° and all sources 
except NH which read rockidats. 

iv. Tit 2. 4 Arm. has cwdpovifwor with &° Orig. and all 
sources except H Euth. NAGP. 

v. 2 Cor. 4, 4 Arm, has rod dopdrov Oeodv. So aoparov is 
added by N°LP. H has a lacuna where tod aoparov could 
hardly have stood. 

In all these five test cases the Arm. adheres to the Pamphi- 
lian hand of &, whereas H forsakes it. In but one case (ii) has 
H support from Origen, and even then this father is neutral. 

The one passage remains, Col. 2. 2, where H reads rod Oeod 
with DP, while rod Qcod Kal matpos Tov Xpiotod is in S* and 
row Geod Xpiorod in B. Here the Armenian has rod Geod ev 
Xpicr@ Inood (or eis Xpicrov "Incodv), which comes nearest to 
the reading of Clement roi Oeod év Xpict@ and is clearly the 
unsophisticated and primitive reading. These cases are most 
eloquent. If the third hand of the Cod. Sinaiticus X° is that 
which corrected the codex from the copy of Pamphilus—then 
the Armenian adheres to the Pamphilian reading where H 
departs from it. 

19. On pages 59, 60 Bousset gives a table of 26 passages 
where H finds support from no majuscules or from one or two 
only. It would be long, though instructive, to go through them 
in detail. Let it suffice to say that in 17 of them, in which the 
Armenian admits of being tested, we find but a single case of 
agreement with H. This one case is the reading 6 vip for 
vov dé in Col. 1. 26. And here o viv is expressly attested by 
Clem.™ and Euthal.°. It is clear that wherever H departs 
from the great majuscules to agree with a few minuscules, the 
Armenian remains faithful to the former, 

20. On pages 62—65 Bousset gives a table of 56 cases in 
which H conflicts with the younger majuscules, but agrees with 
the older ones and with a certain group of minuscules. In 
but 10 of these, out of 36 where the Armenian can be tested, is 
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Version, In cases 3, 4, 6,45. 8 
with the Armenian, a proof tl 
the true hand of Euthalius, y 
This much then is clear, ta he 
the Euthalian codex than is H; fo 
Armenian hardly ever, 

21. Lastly, on p. 66 Bout 
in which H goes with the later n : 
cases can be tested in the ~ : ann 
in two cases only does the Armenian f 
the readings: (i) 2 Cor. 11, 1 19 4 
Euthal.’ KLP Chr. Thdrt. Dam. all g 
CB)a- Th Ss U8 cenit ok alae a He 
in DEFGHKL Chr. In the oth si x ce : = 
to the older uncials. In two of t ch 
very characteristic, viz.: (i) 2 Cor. 121 
(ii) 2 Tim. 2. 3 od obv caxotraOnoor. 
rejected by the Armenian, yet figure 1 in I 
with which group of authorities the 2 
In (i) the Euthal.¢ has ov cupdéper wi 
may have had either ov cupdépov nev ot 
only clear that it omits wos. The other re 
is found in the Euthal.™, _ 

22. These results may be summed up as fol 

1. The Armenian Version on the wl 
closely to N° than does H. SBousset on p. 70 
results by saying that %°H Euthal.* are clo 
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affinity, he says, is to be explained from the fact that “all three 
rest on the codex Pamphili as a common basis.” Our analysis 
of the Armenian text shews that it has still more of N°, than 
either H or the Euthal.°". Now &° is the Pamphilian cor- 
rector of 8. Therefore the Armenian embodies more of the 
Pamphilian common basis than H or Euthal.°". 

2. In determining what was the text of the codex Pam- 
phili the Armenian is of prime importance, especially where it 
agrees with one or more of the following sources: N°, H, Euthal.°", 
the minuscules* (17), (23), 31, 37, 39, (46), 47, (67...), 71, 73, 80, 
93, 115, 116, 118, (131), (137), (179), (252), or with citations in 
Clement or Origen. 

Thus the common colophon of the Armenian Version and 
H is fully justified. 

23. The results arrived at in the above paper come to 
this. In the year 396 Euthalius took the codex Pamphili of 
Paul, which lay in the Eusebian library of Caesarea, and made a 
copy of it otevynpas, adding prologues, testimonia, summaries 
of chapters, etc. The chaptering of his new copy was not his 
own, but borrowed probably from the codex Pamphili. 

The Armenian fathers translated the Epistles of Paul early 
in the fifth century along with the rest of the Bible. They 
selected for translation what we may call the new edition by 
Euthalius, which comprised the text of Pamphilus with new 
“adornments (or arrangements) desired of all men.” The 
supplementary colophon which I here quote was in the Greek 
copy which they translated. Some owner of an Euthalian 
edition had added it. That the Armenians went to Origen’s 
library for their copy of the Scriptures we already knew for 
certain; for we find in their Bibles the obeliski ete. of Origen, 
also marginal readings of Aquila and Symmachus derived from 
Origen’s copies. Other copies of the Euthalian edition survive 
in the Euthalian codex and in the codex H of Paul. This 
codex, though of the vith century, is not so true to the original 
edition as the Armenian Version taken from it very early in 
the fifth century. 

FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
1 This list of minuscules I copy from Bousset, who has examined their readings. 
17—2 
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ebullitions to the wechuestid 8 
Saipovr, but the truth was abi i 
éddxer Tmapoweiv & érapaver ie ue 
batur quae tum quoque proterve cc 
tunc agebat, solita sua proteritate a 
neither of which could be e 
have any point: indeed in the t 
none. Write xai éddxe repos & ads 
to play mad freaks that were ly fF 
velsBav is so used by Demosth. 403. 8 
and Eusebius mpos ta ‘Tepoxd. p. 7 = | 
peipaxiov capas foo Balpor, Kal o Ly Hv 
Ap. iv. 25] €wrovedy te Kai y dun nee TT 6 
Mevimr@. Cf. Heliod. Aeth. v. 4 
Sarpovior.. ... By a similar error in I 
tore for éueyaXavyeiro (cod. F), Cobe 
yap éxeivo for otre.—vi. 5 todrov axovelor 
aitav 8 eipyacpévov, jut) cabapeete . < 
need dxovaiov pév.—43 Moipar 8 ér’ adt@ ra 
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tat. Cf. Hom. 6 822, Aesch. Cho. 989, 624, Soph. Phil. 1137, 
Apoll. Rhod. iii. 743, Aelian WV, A. v. 54, xiii. 17.—vii. 42 d€pn te 
<mpos> or <eri> Tovrow édevépa.—vili. 7. 39 TovT@ yap 
evTevOev, Ti eyo YpynwaTa; myyai pev obv eiot TAOUTOV. I 
cannot think the reading sound. According to the examples 
known to me of this rhetorical construction, if he is to say ré 
Aéyo y.; he should have mentioned ypryara before: cf. i. 46 
Tay yap TO eyyvs eorotet avTtH—ti Neyo TO eyyUs; .. Vili. 26 
THwEepov—Ti Néyw THwepov ; dpte.. (vi. 19 WA oALywr" dALywV 
yap; wavu pevtoe odlywv). Dem. 270. 21 owe yap ToTe—owe 
eyo; YOes wev odv cal mpe@nv (a celebrated instance with the 
rhetoricians : see Schaefer Apparat. ad Dem. ii. p.195). Aristid. 
li. 399 éav Swot ripv “EXévnyv— Endévny X\éyo; Oeparrawwav peév 
ovv..' Eusebius mpds ra ‘lepoxd. quotes the sentence, but the 
reading there seems doubtful. Olearius says ‘ Morellus in mar- 
gine observaverat in MS. se invenisse Ti Aeyw, quae lectio, cum 
in Philostrati quoque textu inveniatur, retinenda videbatur. 
Editi tamen h. |. habebant a@wAnota pro ti Aéyw. Perhaps 
evTevder <dmeTa Ypnyata>—tTi.. or xpipata THeioTa, 
Imag. i. 11 Zepdpa te ypnoovta: (oi KvKvor) pos tiv @drV 
eLapp@ xai évodiwo. éyerar yap EvvavAiav tov Opyvov Trois 
KUKVOLS OmoNOYHTAaL. TavTa ToL Kal TapEcTe Tois GpvicLY WoTE 
Apa Kai rade avtods oloy dpyava. Kayser rightly retained 
the Ms, text, but Benndorf and Schenkl (1893) follow Jacobs 
and Westermann in adopting Welcker's alteration @orTe, dpa, 
«ai .. Yet Jacobs himself remarks that aete wpa with inf, is a 
common phrase, referring to his own note on Ach. Tat, p. 409. 
However, he takes taird rot rightly in the sense ‘therefore, 
which is common in Philostr., as he shows in his note on Imag. 
ii.6. The mistake is in supposing it to refer to the following 
@oTe, Whereas it refers to the preceding sentence. Olearius 
had translated ‘haec itaque in avium istarum quoque geruntur 
aspectu, and Westermann, like him, makes the blunder of 
taking xai with tots dpyicw instead of wdpeorts, ‘hoc igitur 
apparet etiam in avibus, ac vide, ut ipsos pulset tanquam 
instrumenta.’ It commonly follows radra rot and such phrases ; 
in English the effect of the particle is expressed merely by 
1 Add Liban. i. p. 182, ii. 318. 17, iv. 153. 6, 23 (Reiske). 






























and is followed by J pot Wes 
Lindau suggests rovovrp em, B 
punctuated épacri. ado ire. 
omit dAAo. But they are 
text were . . ded0c0w airg domep x 
difficulty which all feel is. is simply re 
Bapv Tod rpocwrov Te ert rrévBeu 8 
exéra Te Kal ) ordm yépas, . This 
in Philostr., e.g. Imag. ii, 22 « 
Cod. Par. 1761 omits 4X0, and Jacobs ot 
be due to dittography: cod. F is now stated to 
whence I infer that dAAws was: soma as a Varian 
and then, being taken into the text, altered for 
Westermann and Kayser give only rd émt mévOex 
tioning ré—26 Jacobs, I found, had already wr 
de? Pruudfev, but the later editors babe as : 
seems, that ov de? is not Greek for ‘ the ( 
Heroic. 287 = 667 ryv [re] yon 
Nias <d'> odv. 
Epist. 59 ris yap ottm tuddds morapos | 
yewpyetv. I should guess ws thy ae et 
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Gymnast, p. 58 anbdeis tr’ idetv ai tocaide for aide préBes 
(which words are omitted by D 3), as p. 60 dvedde@tor oi 
Towoide, p. 54 xoddoe yap 8% of tovoide (as Cobet and V for 
oUTwS oide). 

Vit. Soph. i. 18 emi dé tO watarndicbévte ‘Avtipavti hro 
«pGets. I should write évi dé x. 7d ’A. The elegant use of 
the predicate is familiar and delightful to Philostratus, 


HELIOpORUS Aethiopica. 


i. 15 fin. waduoTa pév eixos GXOAdoaL TOV Epwra* Todas 
yap...ec & <ovv> éevatropelvecev,.. Neither Coraes nor Bekker 
reads or records ydp, which, however, is necessary with the 
parenthesis, after which 6 ody is natural. 

ii. 16 d€d0tKa pun €is oe Telvor TOV ev’TrMov. Telvy Bekker: 
I should prefer tetver.—30 os éywye cai Kat ewe mepiovcia 
TXOAW youv Kat évos ein TGV opwpéevov icooracios. So B and 
Hirschig, Read cyorg y av xai..The other Mss, to make a 
construction, insert o. your ef kai... and are followed by Coraes 
and Bekker. 

iv. 4 avréyeis eypnyopes Kat THY Sunynow phnKuvomwévny ovK 
aroxvaiers. The editors retain this, though Coraes comments 
on the strange construction, suggesting cal <mpds> thy 6. p. 
ov« atoxvain. Hase in the Thesaurus s.v. atroxvaiw remarks 
that it is ‘activi singularis usus,’ Indeed it would be. Struwe 
conjectured azroxveis, but Coraes was nearer the truth. Read 
merely avroxvaie: (or -y). The construction is of those treated 
by Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 136 cé pev eb mpaccovt émiyaipw. 
Suidas s. v. Xalpw ce éAnAvGoTra says ‘Opwmixol obtTw éyouet: 
the ancient grammarians elsewhere call the construction Attic 
(Schol. Hom. Z 480, Eustath. 737. 1 on 177). By their aid we 
have a considerable number of examples with the participle 
from Comedy as well as Tragedy: in prose it is very rare, but 
I have recorded Xen. ’A@. lod, ii. 18 wore ovdé Tovs TotovTOUS 
Gx OovTat Kxwopmdovpevovs, Aristid. L 360 dyouar 8 éywrye 
erépous Pbdcavtas cizeiv. There is no need, however, of that 
confirmation, for Heliod. iii. 16 has 7¢@nv arayyeNOevra por 
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act, ‘at the 3 me station bya | Ct Ha f 
exactly the word ne expect dri 
110, Andoe. p. 30, 42, Hel. Ash 


= " 
= hh: tt: 
is 


odurov : drrorpiov. And it canst 
modav on which the schol. Te 
the accusative is common enough a 
duvoyepaivey: in Ach. Tat. iv. 1 be: 

though altered to the dative by such : 
of course right.—6 I doubt whether h 3h st ii, 
wrote oiww§er for oipdferat, which eid Be an 
oipwey in vy. 31.—17 vucros 7 unig i 
should probably be awpi, which he often bi 

v. 5 ovdéva yap xpévov elvas os a, 
Coraes, Bekker. Read a 

v. 13 a 8 obp emi rip veely wo a 
Ta Lepa TaXLOTA TE, OUTM pos ce 
orpis emiBewpnaas, Kai... eupnvas, € 
! Beopoits . . So B, except that I have omitted a pare 
mapeyévoyto and several words before é eprvas. 
ottw «al .. Coraes ii. p. 177 reads rovrwy for Te « 
standing cai él td iepd, rovT@r Tap é er hy sek 
éopayiacro for tayiord te. Write cal Ta iepa: 
mpos Bpayv .. Hel. has rayiora in this p 
bé éxeivor T. mapnoav, as Hat. vii. 172 ¢ 
Dem, 320. 10, Lucian iii. 48. Apo 
Kai émevd)) alt@ éréOutTo Ta iepa, | 
1. 23 éei & éréOvro with v. 1 83 
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unaugmented form, and in v. 27 and 32 (=28 and 33 Bekk.) 
éxterapaxro (used in viii. 9) of B is probably right (of water in 
Aelian N, A. xiv. 3)—29 (= 30 Bekk.) «ai yap dv ein wavtov 
atona@tatov: eivat I think. 7 

vil. 8 «al TO wpoxeipevoy wediov émdnpov [dia] waons 
HrAtKias.—14 fin. olyetar 4 cEewvt Kai petdtxos, 7) copy Kai 
Toa Ta GvTL Hpnv, TOV eis Hwas evepryect@v ovT (ovde Bekker) 
aut} TéXos apayévn (evpayévn Coraes). T@ ovTt indicates a 
quotation, and I suspect that the whole is borrowed from an 
elegiac couplet, as 


olyerat 7) cEmyn Kai peiduyos, 7) ToALA ppv, 
Tay evepyertay ov TéNos Eevpapuevn (Or evpop-). 

ix. 22 éwi péya tov Neidrov aipovres, “Opov te Kal tov 
Celdwpov amoxaXobrtes. tov, though absent in B, omitted by 
Coraes and Bekker, and bracketed by Hirschig, nor indeed 
necessary, should probably be read with the adjective : cf. i. 13, 
Matthiae Gr. Gr. § 268 who also emends Eur, J. A, 1354. 


ACHILLES TATIUS. 


i. 8 TO yap KadXos éyet TLva TapHyoplay THY Kaxav for THYv. 

iv. 10 yaipovor yap 01 épa@vtes Tpos Ta epwtiKa TpocTay- 
pata for mpayparta. 

Vili, 14 nde ro Bpayvtatov for pyre. 


LonGus. 


i. 21 of kives.., ola 87 xuvdy ev puwnraciats mepsepyia, . . 
®punoav. We must read either vrepsepya or better ola, as e.g. 
Philostr. Epist. 73 ota cov copia kai pares, 

ll. 3 oucvpay évdedupévos, KapBativas virodedepEevos, pay 
éEnptnmevos, kal tiv wipav wadatav. Longus never wrote such 
Greek, but «cal ravtnv wadacay, on which Tv wpa is a gloss. 

iv. 10 qv ev Tots Swpors Kal avOocpias olvos Aéo Bros, roPhvat 
Howrtos olvos, The presence of olvos in two places probably 
means that it should be ejected from both as a gloss. av@ocpias 
is often used without it. So in Hpist. Phalar. 96 4 @péewaca 
mods Tov ToLodTov, Where there is a variant % Opéyraca Todroy 


‘more ‘e sehen 
poe aR a ae pt Se ‘a 
37. Eur. Tro 824 has 





















1. 235 Katroe Hs dad (ag 
dori ; ipeis 88 wip epleabe rév Ka 
TOUT@P" GX’ 7 Odes at, B 4 free, avr 
Jacobitz retains this, with no refe oy: "a 
femsterhuis, that pets 88 yi) & a | 
rolvur. .,on which account he pr 3 x 
ssarbeodt hes tho clones #i:ealinatiaa ee te 
posed, whether with any authority I c 

with no remark. But the clanses so tr 
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more likely, duets 8é ove eplecOe Trav 1 oa 
that you desire ?’ Again and suet 
Re ee ae 
‘Andale. ot S ieoheri Haney 
tagov, Jacobitz sud Sommerbrodt par 
record, all retaining pév, which inate bl 
it is omitted by Ups. which wise alll 
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having cat t@ waidi. The reading which can account for all 
these variations is T@ mwaidi wéevTost Kai Tador €., wrongly read 
TO 7. ev TOY Kal t.—672 TovTO nuiv Tpos Tois GAXOLs Sevois 
éXcizrero rightly Hemst.—768 duvardv pév yap Kal todTo yevé- 
oOai xai iows wrote éyéveto [Kai] év TH paxp® ypove. Kal is 
absent in ©, and omitted by Fritzsche and Sommerbrodt; 1 
suspect lows mote Kal éyéveto ev . . 

ii. 111 @ore veity evpwapés for evpapms?—205 Soxeire 
§ <dv> po or apiot <dv>—500 Aapacias o...4%6n tro 
yypes €EabXos av. oica Tov yadxovyv [Tov] éEora@ta ev TH 
ayopa. So Lexiphanes is made to say by all Mss. except 0 
in which tov after yaA«oiy is rightly absent. Yet Sommer- 
brodt, who records this, retains roy é. like all other editors. 
The meaning of this would be ‘the brazen man, the man who 
stands in the market-place,’ whereas it should of course be ‘ the 
man who has a brazen statue in, = 0s yadxovs Eotnxen ev TH G., 
a familiar phrase.—590 ri yap piv [Soxe?] tpépew Tov dvov 
TovTov wavta (Tavtayod?) xatarimtovta; piirapev avTov 
ato tov kpnuvov. Cf. Meleag. A. P. v. 178 wa@dcicOw- ri dé 
pot TO Opacd roiro Tpédew ; id. xii. 68 ti Sé por...AaBeiv ; 
Bion vii. 4 Ti pot woAd wAHova poyGetv ; Opp. Hal. ii, 679 
ré pot...pepvncOa; A. P. xvi. 174 ti wor cdxos avriov aipevy ; 
Epictet. i. p.263. Aelian NV. A. vii. 11. Euseb. p. 446. In Orph. 
Arg. 479 addr Ti coe epi THvde ToAdY NOyor auador eitreiv; I 
suspect that wor should be read.— 608 kal tore 8% rpadots hv hav 
Tav ynvav Kal KipvE eidnuos ev ayopa péon éoT@s ExnpuTTer. 
eUdnwos is inappropriate, nor is the virtue of the naira «ipvé 
to be evdnyos, but ev dbwvos: Dem. 449. 26 Aoyifer@ dru det 
xnpuKka pev, av Soximatnt , evpwvoy cxoTreiv.—649 pte Tis obv 
Onreva Peds pyre Tis aponv. Read Gedy ér.? Homer's Geds 
roye (® 7) is impossible here, but probably caused the error.— 
853 7) ovx éevvoels Ste o pev yewpyos yewpryel ov Tod ryewpryety 
Evexa Kal o TéxTwY TexTaiveTa ovyi TOU TexTaiverOaL Evexa, O 
dé mapdorros ov>" Erepov péev TL <trpaTtet, Erepov 5é TL> SradKet, 
GAAa TO avTo Kai épyov eotiv avTov Kal ov evexa yiyveTat ; 
ef. Plat. Gorg. 468A qorepov obv ta perakd radra évexey Tov 
ayabdv mpatrovaew étay mpatTwcwy, 4) rayaba Tov peaks ;... 
To ayalov apa dioKovres kai Badifouev...1 had supplied this 
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for this to be a seboinatiier pias, 
a meaning. We can hardly re 
common origin, oduBada: pi sbably. Or one , 
corruption of the other. The 1 of J 
Gesner is ‘etiamsi aurea g ndia | 
lation of 1711 ‘tho’ he be coved w 
‘uith all his golden ornaments al 1 
hung round with gold and jewels! 
enough, according with Greg. Naz. Oc 
Leutsch on Macar.) tis yapis et oe 
AWBnv, ypucelouss Bpdyowoe wes hie 
the similar proverb [1/@y«os ev 7 
(v. lL. wodXois, Bernhardy noise 
paivovrat movnpoi (Suid., Diogen. vi 9 
which is commonly referred to the s 
i. 605 and 713 of the apes taught to ¢ d 
peva Kat mpoowreia TepiKeimeva (cf 
Pind. P. ii. 72). But ovpBora cannot m 
insignia, badges of rank or race, pen 
worn by the ancient Athenians: shohid 
of wadatol KaTa THY avaTNoKHY TOY 7 fe UC 
TETTUYL, TEKMHpLov Tov haiverGar Ste ar byO0 ove 
i. 6, Heraclid. Pont. (Ath. 5120), Lucian fi 
iv. 22), Eustath. 395, 34 rértuyas mo 
Bovevdions onaiv, eis ovp,Borov Tod « 
Or, viii. 4 ov Kp@BuXos xpucods bmep Ke 
Kexpomidav 6 ovuBorov. li. 2 domep 
éy Tao. TavTov THS evyevelas UTapyeEL ¥ 
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V. 8S. i. 1, 18 76 EvpBorov tijs edyevelas wepinptnpévos TO 
brrodypatt. Aelian fr. 14 7d diadnua .. cbpBorov 8) nai pap- 
Tupiov apyjs. So Plut. Marcell. 7 texpnpadpevos dad trav ovp- 
Borwv dpyovra rotroy eivas, ‘from his insignia,’ With the 
proverb cf. also Lucian i. 600, 111. 34, Clem. Alex. p, 253 (Cobet 
N. L, 342), Longus iu. 26 fin—167 ef nai 6tt padiota # 
avaicyvvtia <Tap>ovca émnpvve Kal yeipa wpeye Kal cuvn- 
yeuvitero avto. Cf. Ar. Vesp. 733 col dé viv tis Oedv rapav 
éeudhavas EvAXapBaver Tod mpayyatos. Plut. Mor. 771 E xa 
tov Qeov tporxvvaper” SHdos ydp é€oTe yaipwv Kai Twapay 
evpevys Tois mpatTopuévors. Plat. Gorg. 461 wwa...mapovres 
Upets of vewTepot etravopOaTe nuwv Tov Biov.—238 [ws miot dy] 
I would eject on the same ground as before in 105 of modes 84 
(No. 41 p. 80 of this Journal). But I was too confident in 
suggesting there on 106 5 Ta pev ddrAAa pur) CEeTafew" ovder 
yap avrav mpos aé that avdr@y was inserted by a scribe who 
did not understand the idiom. It may have been: e.g. in Dem. 
232. 7 ovdév ear SHmou mpos €ué some MSS, insert ovdév éore 
[rovrwv]|. But, though ovdéy wpds.., ti mpds éué TodTo, and 
the like are infinitely commoner, the other construction is 
found in Dem. 245. 9 @ pév...édow' ovdév yap Hryodpat Tote 
elvas mpos éué (so quoted by Dion. Hal. wept ris Any. Sev. 
p. 997. 15), ‘none of them concerns me,’ 240, 25 érepos Adyos 
ovTos, ov mpos éwé, 309. 12 ovd’ o Aoyos...mpds ewe, Philostr. 
Apoll. vi. 42 ‘7a pév mpootdypata ov mpos éue’ én ‘tadra,’ 
Epist. Apoll. 1 raSe pév ody ov mpos éeueé,...exeiva S& nal wavy 
mpos oé, and that ovdév is not necessary is proved by Apollodor. 
Caryst. fr. 4 mpos éuée yap éate roir’, éxeivo 8 ov.—Also in ii. 
260 I was ill-advised in doubting «ai dapa.—308 Exdaes yap 
xal mapa 70 deimrvov, ewpwv yap. You expect éxAaes yody in 
any case, and especially when yap follows so closely.—541 rods 
pev 61) modas ovdev aivowar yeipov Siaxeimevos Tov addAwY 
[évew]. Just before we have rightly worep’ ody rw mdde Kaxiov 
éyeww dox@ oor; but here éyew was inserted to govern 7rédas, 
the critic not understanding the construction of the accusative. 
This often happens: Ar. Nub. 276 sch. rivés ody eis Tod 
‘Spocepavy iow evarynrov’ mpootiMéact TO adetoat, iva 
évtevOer tas aitiatixas ovvtdéwor. tovto dé év ovdevi Trav 
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et tayds els 76 hayelv 
rely weal ovo epeynra 
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ii. 2. 5 for évOade ‘destin ‘Epist 
write fea cmon ror 


‘Folium Sibyllae mihi quia have ve 
Grentemenilius pa) avadev, Us ! 
Faber pu) anded, snbletinie he Samet M | id I 
ii. p. VIL pr) dvaidevov (see L. Dind. in 7 esau bre 8. U 
Whether that termination should ba 
should, I feel sure, have the roid 
devou wndevi, ‘ behave not pase 
enough to account for the phe 
G. Dindorf has restored ¢ 
once makes the dative gohet noma, 
évacenyaivew, évuBpitew, évdia0piarrecO re yTPp 
eyxiduxiferv, éwrarter, twaponeeenl €pT wach: 
aoynwoveiv, for which add to the Lexicons Heli 
15, Philostr. Epist, 24, does not happen to occur 
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a person). In the same section below, «ai tov Biov édorxévar 
Tavnyuper’ ws ovv..., your is required. 


OPPIAN. 


Oyneg. ii. 380 ray’ aiyos dv icopapifo: tpnyutatn yaitn 
dvoTaimanos, ov« dleror (cod. Reg. ray’ av aiyos]. 

The variation of case in aiyés, ov« oleoot might be defended, 
but here we have the singular opposed to the plural and 
tcopapifew constructed with a genitive; neither of which is 
Greek. Write aiyeouv, letting doubt concerning the omission 
of dy be removed by i. 280 xeivourw Taya podvos évaytiov 
icodapifot aictos,., 

Hal. ii, 221 for cédkoes write céXon, and in y. 281 Barn for 
Banrei. 


TRAGICORUM GRAECORUM FRAGMENTA (Nauck 1889). 


Aeschylus 134 éri 8 aierds FouOds immadextpvov...s0 in 
sch. Ar. Ran. 932, in sch. Ar. Paw 1177 ari 8 adre & Ido 
not understand Nauck’s aieros 6€... We can hardly suppose 
aietois S¢ (Eur. fr. 764, Ion fr. 5), for Ar. Ran. 934 and sch. are 
definite that the (mad. was a sign upon a ship (cf. fr. 133). 
Perhaps émravderos 6€...(t.e. émravaderos). 

358 Plut. Mor. 625 D of ydp mpeoBitepo: moppw Ta ypap- 
Para TOV OupaTw@Y atayortes avaryivwoKovow, éyylOev be ov 
éUvavTal Kal TovTO TapadnAay o Aicxvros pyoiv ‘ovdé amo 
auTov ov yap éyyilev ryépwv Sé ypapnpareds yevod cadys.’ 
Heath conj. od de for ovde, rightly. Read od & é€& amomrov.. 
‘from a distance.’ See the Thesaurus s.v. aromtos and Jebb 
on Soph. Phil. 466 which of itself is enough to make this certain: 
Katpos yap Kadi TAODY un) E arrdmrTov “addov 7H tyyvOev oKoTEIY. 
Add to the lexicons schol. Aesch. Supp. 832 €& amémrov tous 
Aiyurrriadas idotcat. 

387 (sch. Soph. O. C. 1049) éppiE Epws Sé rodde puorexod 
Tédovs. épwte Brunck, ép@ dé Dindorf, épaca Meineke. If 
the construction is as Soph. Aj. 693 édpsé’ épwrs, then ép@ 87 
(epaidu) is likely. 
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Menelaus, who is called by Apollo in th 
(Hom. P 588) parOaxds snarl od 
Or. 746) ob yap sts : | 
Electra (Or. 1202) odre @pacds ot hep 
Helen (Coluthus 314) aebe nap os oe Mevéraos « 





"210 (Ath. 375 D) Rb sn Eau yor ipo 
xoipov mate Secpiav Casaub. rie mip 18 sh 
Cerberus to be meant. oéyap, I think, is sin 
gloss on 7@ 57 ‘therefore,’ 
213 the entry in Phot. should perh: 
Kkopiter’ ob Branres. 
440 Hesych, Apora: Sperra. 
read as apts Sporra. See N. ; 
524. 10 efs adnO7 Sapa’. anOn Ba I Mc 
frequent confusion, ‘ uncongenial,’ 
753 (Plut. Mor.21¥) ds tp be iss. 
Keivow Bporay of tadTa Sep 
porwa és "Aidov" toicde a 
Env éort, trois 8 adroit oe te 


mavt éxei kaka is not objectionable in ni 
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804 Grrov yuvaixés eiot, 1m. € «.), but the repetition of éxe? 
seems to me vain, as to Herwerden, who conjectures wavta 67 
x. I should rather write mavt’ éyes xax@s, a common phrase, 
e.g. Philemon fr. 128. 

Euripides 61 pucd <8 éyo> 
<tTov> codov <péev> ev Aoyoow és & dynow ov aodor. 

262 trav Bporay tas Evudopas. 

271 (Stob, Fl. exi. 1) 

IItnvas StaKeis, © Téxvov, Tas éXTidas. 
ovy 7 TUXN ye THS TUXNS O avy els TpdTros. 

v.2. éyes tuyn oe Hermann, avydv tiyn ye Heimsoeth, 
oux nuTvynoa Herwerden. 

v. 1=‘you are on a wild-goose chase’ (Aesch. Ag. 404, 
Plat. Euthyphr. 44, Arist. 1009" 38): B replies ov«, es Tuy 
ye, ‘no, not if I have luck, and it is probably A that retorts 
again ‘there is more than one kind of luck.’ 

286 (Justin. Mart. de monarch. c. 5 p. 150) 

‘Does anyone maintain then that gods exist? they do not. 
Reflect yourselves * (vv. 1—4), 

5 dn eyo Tupavvida 

KTEIVELY TE TAELTTOUS KTHUATMWY T aTrocTEpEiV 
Spxovs Té TapaBaivovtas éxtopOeiv trodes” 
Kat Tadta Spavtes waddov cio’ evdalwoves 
Tav evoeBovvTwmv novyn Kal’ 7pépav. 

‘And I know small states which though they worship the 
gods are subject to larger but less reverent states: they are 
overcome by superior force’ (vv. 10O—12): 

138 oiwar 8 av bpas, ef tis apyos av Geois 

14 ebyotro wal pr) Yeupi cvAXrEyoL Bion, 

* * * * * * * 

15 ta Ocia wupyovo ai Kanai Te cupdopat. 

The language of wv. 5—9 is exactly that put into the mouth 
of Polus by Plato in the Gorgias 471 etc. The argument here 
is, ‘The wicked flourish, if only they are strong and vigorous 
enough, and I fancy that you, if you were to confine yourselves 
to supplicating the gods, without stirring a finger, < would laugh, 

Journal of Philology. vow, xxtt, 18 
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Nauck would write gj» tm 
should be retained, ‘I on the 
indicates that the speaker is ¢ ntrove i 
Cf. Soph. fr. 753. 

466 (Stob. FU. xciv. 10) 


SS ee 
Tiyay Sixawov ovTe yap T 


BéBawos adixos. 


‘y. 1 graviter laborat’ says Nai uck, and 
proposed dcious porous 19 Heimsoeth 
ye, Blaydes too saying now ‘Requiro aliqu 
This is a good example to enforce a prine 
followed, that to understand the tragedians we 
origins from which they draw. Our minds e 
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condition to appreciate the sentiments expressed in Tragedy, 
unless we are as familiar with Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, Solon, 
and the early philosophers and lyric poets, as we are with our 
own Bible. This passage is clear at once in the light of Hes. 
Op. 320 
Xpynyata 8 ovy apraxra’ Oeoodota woAdov apueive. 
ei yap Tis Kal yepoi Bin péyav OXNBov édnrat, 
% by ard yAdoons Aniocerat,... 
peta S€ pv pavpotct Geoi, prvvOovar Sé oixor 
avépt T@, Twadpov bé T° él ypovoy GABos dmndei. 
So 352 My wand xepdaivew: nana xépdea to’ arynow. 
356 Ads ayabn, dpmaé S¢ kay, Oavatoio Soteipa. 
Solon 13. 7 
xpnpata 8 ipelp@ pev eyew, addinas b¢ wevacOar 
ovux eGédw* twavtws voTtepov HAGE Sinn. 
TAovTov & Ov pev Sadar Oeoi, maparyiyverar avdpt 
Eumredos €x veaTou tuOpuévos eis Kopudny’ 
dv 8 dvdpes tyudow bd HSpios, ov Kata Koopoy 
EpyeTat, adr’ adiwous epypact trevOopevos 
oun eGédov retail, Tayéws 8 avapioyetat arn. 


Again 4. 11—16, Justice will surely punish when wealth is 
gotten é¢’ dpray7. Similarly Theognis 197 

xpnua & 3 wev Aobev cat adv dixn avdpi yevntac 

kat Kabapas, aiel mappovimov TereOer. 

ei 5 adixms Tapa Karpov avyp piroxepdei Oup@ 
kTynceTat, 6 Gpxw map To Sixavov érov, 

auTixa pev TL hépew Képdos Soxei, és dé TeNeUTHY 

avOis éyevto KaKov. 


Pind. Nem. viii. 17 civ Oed yap tot dutevbels ABos tap- 
povipwrepos. By ovcias, then, (the plural is used because the 
statement is general) Euripides means what Hesiod calls 
Gedc8ora ypypata, which is paraphrased by Solon and Theognis, 
property that comes naturally, as by inheritance. So Euripides 
again Hel. 902 pioei yap 6 Oeds tiv Biav, ra wrnTa Sé eracPar 
KéNeveL TavTas ovK és apTayds. éaréos & 6 TAODTOS AdLKOS TUS 
@y. Kowds yap éotw ovpavos taow Bpotois Kai yai, €v 4 XpH 

18—2 


























































Ir. 502, Plut, Mor. 23 PF), Wak 
be supported by Solon ¥. M1 (qu 
a unrighteous wealth ov« ¢ 
YS pn wdvrobev prio ee riws € 
$6on EneiRGas SON) Sees hat wealt ch 80 | 
r BABov BéBauov salina xpecy, ov ae evedv. 
string of Folonisn precepts) ios Retin 
acenBévr? ovK eyet cwrnpiav. ( Stati sas as proverb 
cius Miltiades p. 7. 21 Foerster) 3ut this is also s: 
wealth generally, or any wealth: Or. ete 6 i 
povipos év Bporois. H. F. 509 6 8 8 pry 
ovK 018 brew BéBaros éors. Phoen. 5584 we 
eyov év Saipace Bovnet ; Ti 8 éoth ron 
érel ta yy apxodv® ikava totic. o 
toa KEKTHVTAL Bporoi, Ta Tov Gedy "ye eT 
drav 6€ ypntwa’ avr’ abarpodytar hie, veo anf 
arr’ édypepos: where Valckenaer ice ee) 
line to have been originally an illr a D4 
margin. With the preceding sentence o N 
Again Eur. fr. 420 wtrdmrepos 8 0 
(aAovTOV) @Kela wrépvE. Menand. 128 9 ‘ ae WaT 
aBeBaiov Tpayparos® et ev yap situ ue Trap 
go. eis mWavta Tov ypovov. But while y h is 
accident, pats is essential and permanent ( bn 
5@, Tod’ ovrroT’ av é£éXoxs", Eur. fr. 810 w 
TO yap KaKkov ovdels Tpéhav ed oma 
El. 389, Bach. 307, Hipp. 78): EL 937 » se 


Xenpace cbévev’ Ta S ovoén, ei i mi Baxi er 
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aipe. xapa (Musgrave for xaxa, comparing Aesch. Cho. 494), 
o 8 édB8os dbikws kai peta cracdy cuvoev e€éerrat oikwv 
opixpov avOncas ypovov. Soph. fr. 195 aperfs BéBaron F 
eiciv ai xrncets ovat (wovns Naber). Antiphanes 327 = Alexis 
281 = Menand. 340 raév yap ayaddv tov wrodTor teratov TiHEt’ 
aBeBawtatoyv yap éotw dv Kextnpeba. ta 8 adr’ érrieKas 
Tois éyovos tapapever. Menand. 1094 wouynv éyew dei 
mrovgiay’ Ta 6€ ypynpata taidT éotlv Wis, TapaTétacua TOD 
Biov. Epist. Pythag. 11 wiotevev yap ypi) te Tas Wuydas 
KGANEL TE Kal TOUTM wAdAOv 1) TO TAs Orvos Kal TAY yYpnwaTer. 
Ta pev yap POovos Kai vodcos mapatpéera, Ta 5é wéxypt Oavat@ 
mapevts evterapeva, Pythag. (Stob. Flor. i. 29) wrodros ace- 
vns ayKupa...ovTos Oeod vouos, apetnv etvat TO iaxupov Kal 
BéBacov povov, ra & ddda Afjpov. Lucian A. P. x. 41 adrodTos 
Oo THS Wuyis TAOUTOS wovos éotiv addnOns. Clem. Alex. p. 270, 
790. 
495. 6 apPoaraddv Noyyais erreiyovTes Povov. 

Aoyyxaton TeVEovTes Nauck, rpd£ovres Humphreys. If the verse 
is corrupt, the most likely reading would be reivovres as Hee. 
261 reiver hovor. 


580) avOpwroict Tacw ai TUYaL 
popdny eyover, cuvtpéeyer 8 eis ev Tobe’... 
See N. For wacw ai Matthiae conjectured rayrolav. More 
simply we may read vracav. 


636 €éa éa: 

op@ Tov axtais voudda xuparodbopov 

addwaietov’ Tov maida yepoever pwopos" 
‘for if 6 xipar’ oixay dps had flown seaward from the land, 
A punvevoev av that my son had perished in the waves; but 
now it has left its haunts and flown hither: ov« obv éc@ o 
mais év olouacw. This is quoted by a schol. on Hermogenes. 
Aeclian WN. A. v. 2 says Gouxe 5€ 6 Evpimidys aBacaviorws 
merromxévat Tov Ilodvedov opdvta tHvde thy dpyw Kai éf 
auTis Texunpamevoy btt evpnoe tov T'havKov tov TeOveara 
rod Mivew vidv. Dobree restored yepoevew. Herwerden further 
suggests dox@. The sense, it will be seen, is ‘it may clearly be 


q = - yt . # tn 
“ we Se prt res Bh ee 
are staedoRee biietastss 
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much sesabp to that critic's 1 D 

tures. For the thought see bases 

besides this, Soph. fr. 588, 601. 

Chares 1. 4 (Stob. Flor. xvii. 3) 

boris 8€ yaoTpos wih nara émtotar 
ovTOS Ta THEiw THY KaKaY Eyer Ka 

These two lines are also in Aneed. B 3015 sonade 

obras. I have corrected the same erro: aa les 7 

in such sentences is regularly followe : by o ITOS. 

is meaningless unless we read tov xaday, the « ; 

as Eur. Hipp, 473 aan ei ra halal 

I do not recall another example. . 

Tréw TA xpnoTa ToV Kaxdy eyes, ob 


Kanov &yer, 


~~ 
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CoMICORUM ATTICORUM FRAGMENTA (KOCK). 


Cratinus 26: see below on Anth. Append. Coughy Addend. 
ii. 447 b. 
Phereer. 150 (Ath. 388 f) 
efevow axwy Sevpo mépdixos Tporrov. 
This is to be explained by the proverb Ilépdcé dpoucov" avtt 
Tov Tayéws €AOE érevdnirep TO Cov TodTO Tayd peOadrAcoOat 
mépuxe, which was cited by Otto Crusius from a Heidelberg Ms. 
(see Kock, vol. iii. p. 722),emending thus Ar, fr. 523. Compare 
Aelian JV, A. iv. 12, V. H. x. 3. 
Hermippos 1 6 Zevs dudm@vw roAdas hyot Toivopma, 
So Phot. 61. 26: Suid. (s. v. 4 & os) dvdeva.. cod. V, didwva 
monv...at cod. E, ‘ di8@pye addas,’ joi, “r. Porson, but as Kock 
remarks ‘pater fere ovowa tiferat, non didwor’: also the verb 
is in an unlikely position. Read 6 Zeds 3 idep vev,.. (or ad), 
Eupolis 94, 2 .. domep ayabol dpopijs 
éx O€ka Today Hper Neywv Tovs pyHTopas. 
B. tayov reyers poev. A. mpos b€ y avtov TH Tayet 
mee tis emexadcter... 
So I should divide. B., ‘ Well, (that is saying) he was rapid at 
any rate.’ A. ‘Yes but besides his speed, . .’ dé ye are natural 
in a reply. taydv pév rAéyews would probably have been used 
but for the verse; but tayvv Aéyers is virtually one word: in 
this common idiomatic use there is never any stress upon the 
verb. 


Antiphanes 227 
tis yap old adv rd pédXov, Ore abet .. 
«atoto Meineke. Rather I suspect tis yap Td péddov oidev 
LDV, « » 
Philetairos 9:... 
Kooovdas 5¢ wal Tadnvas wat Kopdvas ov réyo 
wept d€ Naidos ciwra’ 




















Help is afforded by Menand! ety hy 

avaBaivov. The text may have hose | 
«ida K., which would be the aa onst: 
Teiyos €is paxida—but that must be 
Supp. 732 eis dxpa Bivat wre 
conveys that the topmost rungs are t 
Epicrates 3 (Ath. 570 2. of tales 
17 cides & dv adris © bs 

émel 5é Soduxyov rots ireowt 8 
Tas dppovias te diayaha Bi: n 

20 ideiy wéev avtny Oarrov éore pry 
20 cotw A. xat xicat Jacobs. £ mp M 
éotw 7 wrvoat. Herwerden, ‘ acilius est ean 
spuere.’ I think @arrov should be s ix 

line be + 

idety pev adtiy Oarrov gor’ 7 waniga ‘or 3 


‘you may see her quicker than 
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occurring in Philostr. Heroic. 3. 6 p. 675 ta d€ BéSpatai te 
Kal wérotat Oattov 4} Katapvoat. This is respectfully 
paraphrased with comic effect by the messenger in Eur. Bacch. 
736 @aocov Sé Scehopotvto capxos evduvta  oé Evvaryac 
Bréhapa Baciretors xopais—But I am now reminded by Mr 
S. D, Barnett of Theocr. xxix. 27 yar: ynpadéou wéXopmes piv 
amontvcat, whence it appears that all we require is 0arrTov 
éoTw 7) Trvaat. 

Dionysius 2. 11 <oloy> otpatnyos...Cf. e.g. Axionichus 6. 9. 

Philemon 65. 4 ...TAVTA GOL YEeVHoETAL, 

pirot, BonGoi, waptupes, svvorKiar. 


For cuvorxiat Meineke conjectured ovvsyopo. (holding that 
before this line had fallen out another ending in oi«ac), Krueger 
ovvaitiot. Another line may well have followed, but cvvorxiac 
I have no doubt was an item in the list: being a valuable 
source of income, they are commonly so mentioned as a desirable 
possession, typical of affluence, eg. Lucian 1. 637, 1. 523, 11. 375, 
403, Alciphron iii. 50. 


74,4 dpetiv cat dpovnciv pact, Kai 
mAréKovot TavTa padrov 7 TL TayaOor. 


Kock reads X\éyove: after Brunck, also suggesting BAerove. 
But wAéxovar is better than either. 

Menander 97 eiul pev ayporxos, KavTOs ovK GANwWS Epa, 
Punctuate eipul...cavros, ... 


102 (Ammon. de diff. verb. p. 110) 


tis yap ovTocl Kaxodaimwv edu 
os ovK av éxdoln... 


‘ris yap non in omnibus. alii o’rws o pro ovroci...de emen- 
dando certa ratione v. 1 Cobetus desperavit. fortasse tis yap 
qo ottws ws ov...’ K. But I find that Cobet (NV. L. p. 43), 
though he says, ‘nihil quod certum et evidens sit ex corruptissi- 
mis reliquiis elicias, had anticipated mainly what to me seems 
certain, by suggesting tis yap 00" otrw ti x. Hv, py besides 
tis yap wo ovTws corti x. py. All that is required is 


tis yap <BSpordy> ott te Kaxodaiuar edu 


hel ef a te ———— q 
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titulus libri 108 Sn ts 
trovra, Engerus Pee Posn. Gy 
defendit evyeuv , Rie. 


av@. pro ouK éoTw avd. KS + 
Enger alone is right, thougl 
interpretation. ov« av /=é« Oedv dobév 
1317 avOpw@rroet Tas pev ke dea byes Sol 

kaiov pépew boo. 8 Exovaeiorow ¢ 
devyew is to ‘shun,’ as Soph. fr. 8 
xp7) & ba” av Bei bidder padyasy iy 
will be found in my essay On Edi 
to my collection there I take thea 
33, Ov. Heroid. xvi. 279, Democr. f 


nand, 425, Julian Hpist. 52, Posed 


Anth, Append. Cougny ii. 584, aes 
iv. 34). Hom. I’ 65 is quoted by L 


15, Philostr. Jun, Imag. 14, Dion (8 
will be seen now that in Plut. J 
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vouioréoy avtovs tacyew, ‘Sewov yap ovdey TOY avayKxaiwy 
Sportois’, Hercher was wrong in proposing areverTov. 


462 ras 5 avOurevces Kai Ta KexapvKevpéva 
Madov TpocedéeaT 


mpocdéyer Oar occurs elsewhere in Comedy only in Ar. Eq. 738 
where it is used of accepting, welcoming persons. I suspect 
here it is a gloss on 7pooyxaro, as in Hesych. ete. 
552 @ yhpas éexyOpov... 
kai meTayaparroy Tv pev avopiay meXOv 
eis TampeTrés... 
appoviav Bergk, aydaiav Meineke. I think in this passage 
avépiay may have been used with reference to the Homeric 
phrase Xurova’ aviporhra xai HBnv (II 857, X 363) which we 
know to have been an ancient reading: Ebeling Lew. Hom. p. 28. 
693 amovTt madXov evyYapiotiay Troiet’ 
T® yap mTapovte yiveT evTovwTepon. 
*... desideratur vox quae idem significet ac molestior. K, 
That surely is not the point: evr. is ‘more forcible, impressive,’ 
and the antithesis requires Tod yap wapovte (evyx. roreiy TO 
GTrOVvTt Evy. ToLEtv) ry. EUT. 


745 éoti o€ 
yurn A€yovca ypyocO wrepBddrrwv doBos. 

‘quid sibi velit @é8os non exputo.’ K. Prof. Palmer (Class. 
Rev. iii. p. 23) says ‘Surely g@ofos is a fearful prodigy, a 
monstrum: as Juvenal says, if a friend gives us a deposit, it is 
prodigiosa fides.’ In that case we must have had diarepBaddov 
tépas. Explain by Menand. 652 rore tas yuvaixas Sedcévac 
paricta Set Otay Te TepiTAaTT@ot (mepiTéTT@ot Salmas.) 
Tois Ypnatois Aoyors. Sosicrat. fr. 4 drav woGeiv rAéyyn ce 
Kal otépyew yuvn, poBod rap avrns weiov’ dv Neyer Kaxa. 

1114 Stob. Flor. cxxvi. 2 (without lemma, except in cod, 
Vind. which has [wédpov) Gavovtmy 6€ nai oyou pido po- 
Sorat. It was a pity to regard Gesner’s attribution of this to 
Menander. Menander could not have written thus, but it is 
exactly Pindar’s manner. 

1116 Mase. Conf. vi. 24 p. 549 Combéfis: cal dureiv Set ws 
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should be fimeic 83 pao ia 
Meineke). 
Sosipater 1. 56 (Ath. ary : 
requirements of his art to De an un wil 
ta Séovr’ amedOav adros novyxlay 
In Nicomachus 1 (Ath, 290 ef) which closely 
passage of Sosipater, the victim’s final remark 1 
B. pixp’ dytdxovoov év wiper apc re eis 
B. ov pdtv evoynes pajre o 
ampayyovas 5é diaye orale "pe aD. 
For riodnrs restore musOnte te. m a Ont Te 
me—now that you have demonstrated to me tl 
go and keep quiet yourself.’ One | nore corre 
passage is nearly perfect. In wv. 44 (the « ee ti: he 
Ti obv; Ere cou Sieipe Ta o 
Eymye Tov madryeipov. 1} Tabs o p 
amavTayod méev €oTL. . , 
Dindorf and Herwerden suppose the Joss 
suggests AHM. fyA@ ce tov wdyerpov. A. 9 
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far as the division. Read ed edye tov pw. ‘ Bravo the cook!’ 
The accusative is good: Teles (Stob. Flor. cviii, 82) vavaryos 
yéyovas’ ev Tov vavayov: mévns €& evTopou" ev Tov Tévynta, but 
must be added to the lexicons. 

Adesp. 204: Plut. Mor. 533 F ‘ov« oidev yas 6 Bacireds, 
GX érépovs dpa padrov. Kock merely omits the aan’, 
but I suspect rather érépous 6pa ‘look to some one else,’ which 
I find anticipated by Madvig and adopted by Bernardakis. I 
have illustration on Herodas vi. 33. 

744° Aotvavak yéyova, quoted with other phrases by Eustath. 
862. 43. Kock takes it from Nauck Ar, Byz, p. 168, who says 
‘ Vocabula quae afferuntur pleraque a comicis poetis efficta esse 
vidit iam Meinekius Com. Iv. p. 631, qui dubito num illud 
"A. yx. (cf. Eust. p. 656. f. p. 1283, 24) recte omiserit.’ Meineke 
omitted it no doubt because it is from Strato A. P. xii. 11, 
which Brunck had already remarked is referred to by Eustathius. 


1324 duos aoTAaTOY KaKOD, 

Kal Oadacon wav? bpmorov im’ avéwouv prmiferat, 

kal yaAnvos qv TUX, Tpos Tvedpa Bpayv Kopvacerat, 
Kav Tis aitia yévntat, TOY ToNITHY KaTET LED. 


‘Soloni vel Archilocho tribuit Bergk P. Lyr2 1047. 8, 
tragico, fortasse Euripidi, Herwerdenus, comico Meinekius, 
mihi quidem comicum colorem non videntur habere.’ K. It is 
astonishing to me that scholars should have attributed these 
lines to Tragedy. The rhythm of them is not more possible to 
Solon or Archilochus. 

I find room here just to mention some new readings in 
Aesch.: Supp. 106 trav dovov & dppoviav tyevos au (so 
Buecheler before me) dpoynya was .. (P. V. 569 otrore rav 
Auos dppoviav Ovatév mwapeEiace Bovrai).—254 rnpov’ ? or 
Enrpov (Tov Snuoxowov Hesych.)?—272 pnvicad ayer or wnvith 
dixn.—493 und atroppihOy Noyos euod Kat’* apyfs yap hirai- 
TLos NewsS.—523 det 8 dvapKrov éorte Set eEaicvov.—544 yevod 
qokupynatwp, Epamtop ‘lois, oias toe yévos ..—607 redEac? 
vedoar?—706 gurddcco. <7 ev> Ta Time acorois (after 
Bergk).—885 aixporep’ 'Axatav oifvos Pepwvipor (i.e. mapa 
TO ayos).—211 pr ‘pvnoteiv.—s5 Kdwr mworeuov.—Eum. 525 



















o. yap ay Die 0 
her) np iv BOMB Se ab 

Hipp. 493 ‘ eis rdxyos B (Al 
The original may have Geo ga 
si ti ate Soa thal ca 


Ale. 1156 vécertipov & pre ov 0 
source of the different ates v, 8 
same gloss, 684 on arépoy, is probably due the 
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Androm. 303 rapérxvce & av “ 


Box Oous ods ies “Too 
dexérets yee vos 


Metre requires Tpwiav, and proba’ oly 1 
dupi Tpwiay wox8ovs. 
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1159 = @& yapos, @ yapos, bs Tade Swpara 
kal woXW éuay WrAEcas 
ai al € & @ Trail. 
1160—1 = 1147—8 
kal déyouat yep) Smpact & dpois. 
id pot pot ai ai. 

In 1160, to fill the metre, b has «al wéduw Kai rodww éwav 
and c, as an attempt to improve on this, cai mode nal more 
éwav. Read cal médw @reaas <@Xeoas > dpav (azdv Musurus), 
A word repeated in this Euripidean manner is naturally liable 
to be omitted: so in Jon 786 Seidler has rightly supplied 
éXanes <éXaxes >, in H. #758 Fix peradrayai érexov <érexov> 
ao.bas, | in this Journal No. 41 p. 98 érepa peyara <peyada> 
gavepa 7 in Bacch. 997. 

Troad. 95 


pa@pos be Ovntav botis extropHel trodecs, 
vaovs Te TUmBous F iepad TAY KEKpNKOTOD, 
Epnuia Sods avtos Wr Borepor. 

Some place a colon at odes, but sacrilege does not 
necessarily accompany the sack of a town (cf. eg. Aesch. Ag. 
532). But vaovs te does ho doubt suggest that punctuation. 
I should prefer vaovds de. Hartung conjectured éxop@dv. 


164 pércar poyOwv éeraxovodpevat 
Tpewades EEw xopifer® oixwv’ 
aTéhXove ‘Apyetou vooTor. 
xopicac@ Musurus, the truth of which Kirchhoff admits 
may be doubted. I read ¢fopyifeo@, which is in character 
with the metre. Cf. Phoen. 848 wédas yap, Tespecia, piroioe 
cois eEwpuicar cov moda (v. ll. eEopyicat, éEoppicas, Barnes 
éEwppiow): sch. Gu. éxopioas, éornoas. 
Supp. 225 Xphv yap ov’Te camara 
adika SiKaiois Tov copov cuppiyvivat, 
evdaipovoovtas 5 és Souovs kracGar dirovs, 
because God, confounding the innocent with the guilty, involves 
both in common destruction. Nauck suggests ovyl. Read 
ovde: even the physical presence, the company, of the wicked is 
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In this much-vexed passage sve 
phrase (which occurs seonkaraee 
av@pe7ro.er) is unsound, As the tek 
thesis which I believe to be right. " ek key * : w ) the 
év réXev, which those who leave it unaltered rend 
the end.’ But the Greek for ae won be 
tyv. I understand ‘who is in the 7 
(probably @eayv) most terrible, unto 1 a 
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than rnv veayw (Wilamowitz), the 
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But the text may be a gloss on ras éuavTod capxas: cf. 
Apollon. de Synt. p. 152 wapov oby davae ‘mpos rais éuais 
Ovpais Extnxa’ kai peradraPeiv ‘pos tais Oipas ov éoTnKa, 
a@A\Xa Kal ‘pos tails éuavTov Oupais Eotn« éyw’ (Menand. /r. 
830). «al mapy dyayxaiws tov Mevavdpov tiv aurderov 
maparaBortos aupdepopevny dpGorovoupevy TH ‘éaTnKa ey” 
Eudacw yap exer ws ov mpos Tals addov. de Pron. p. 82. 5. 

1146 dhép av te Kpati wepiBare oKorTos. 

Paley suggests dvtete(vwv, Wilamowitz adopts Wecklein’s 


axa tétr@v: I should expect rather an adjective as. avtivuc- 
TOL. 


Elect. 813 €« tav KadX@ov Kourrove. Toiat Meacanots 
eivat TOO, OaTLS TaUpoY apTapel- Karas 
immovus T oymates. 

The editors keep this, though Musgrave, I find, had already 
said ‘videndum an melius sit €y trav cad@v, Dindorf quotes 
Seidler’s comment, ‘exquisitior lectio librorum: neque de una 
re sermo est, sed de duabus.’ The second argument would hold 
equally against rode, and is of no force; both the accomplish- 
ments belong to the same department. As to the first, instead 
of ‘exquisitior’ I should say ‘prorsus inaudita.’ Always they 
say év: eg. Aelian V. H. xiii. 5 rots QnBaiow ey tev Kad@v 
eddxer TO.. épav. Aristid. 11. 492 ef yap év péev tov Kaddv,. 
TO TOUS AOyous Troveiv. 86. 190. 1, 153. 608 &v re TAY aioylorwv 
vouloavTes, idia wev ef .., moder d€.. Timocles 8 et 6 €oTi TO 
diréraipoy év te Tov Kadav. Alexis 263 &v yap vopifw todro 
Tov averevOepwr eivat, TO Badifew .. Isocr. xili. 3 €v TodTO TAY 
advvatwy éoriv, so Arist. 1291* 8. 1389" 27 &v yap te Trév 
avayxaiwy % ovcia, Plat. Phaedr. 263 D bwodaBeiv tov épwra 
év ts tav dvtwv. CGorg. 447 c, Heliod. Aeth. ii. 31, Lucian iii. 
46,1. 695 év yap Te Kai TodTO TOY GAhwV Ka\rN@TICLAaTOV 
avtais doxel, Hy AeynTat ws TWeTadevpévas TE Eilat Kai pitocopot 
Kai Towvew acpatra.. The mistake was easy enough in any 
case, especially if the scribe took en for ev. I have just come 
across Cobet’s opinion on this line, V. Z. p. 606, ‘Graecorum . 
consuetudo fert ut év tay ead@y dicatur,’ 
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H. ov« a’ ued; seg 
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TenXUTEpov Tatpas. EB. xine 
None of the critics have taken the las 
says yaipe. Heraclitus replies ‘an 30 
In v, 1 I have corrected the Ms. @ wT. 
In v. 3 Reiske’s daréy seems right. | 31 ip : 
go together ; and if dordy be taken as a part | 
avdpas, Toxéwy is left without a construction. 
is supported by Leonidas vii. ees : 2 iKhecTe 
eva (0 Plan.) Saitas, whence B issonade 

_ Bav&as, Brunck waraRavgas. Oth erwise I sh i] 
to Xa€ (8aE?) yap, kapta Kdov,.. ‘like a right 
would be quite enough for the Beto UNAKTHT 
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(Theodoridas vii. 479); cf. Diog. L. ix. 1. 2, Iamblich. de vit. 
Pythag. 173. Hecker Comment. de Anth. p. 273 (who reads 
Kkarratéwy and Opvwapévoucr) argues that @pevrdwevoe could 
not be said merely of citizens. But the word is undoubtedly 
right, 0. yapis = Opentypia, tpodeta. I may add that vraxreiv 
is usually constructed with an accusative, rarely with a dative 
as Herodas vi. 14 xvwy vrAaKTéw Tais avwvipors tavrats. But 
if Cratinus 25 is sound iva ciwmyn ris Téxvns patwot Tov 
Aotrov ypovoy, then I should read 


AGE yap Kal Ttoxéwv, atiwyv, Eéve, SVadpovas avdpas, 

UNaGKTEUD, 
and o «al roxéwy &o0 Bad~as with Boissonade in Leonidas. For 
atiwv cf. Aesch. Hum. 545, 549.—Otherwise «dr in both. 

130 Read «ai cé<o>, Ilpwrayopn, dati éxdvov. 

198.6 For «cai & er’ éd’ read nai rpédel ? 

223 xeil’ a pupimvovs. Jacobs had conjectured xeir’ ayv- 
ptotos, but I do not think Keir’ auupirvovs is impossible, 

488 For cwxver é« xehadas the natural phrase would be é« 
xpadias: On Ed. Aesch. p. 147. 

549 Leon. Alex. 

métpos ér év XuriAw NioBy Opyvoiow aiaker, . . 
AnkEes & odd’ aidve yoou. 

I do not believe aiafer can be right in this author. I suspect 
ayater, which perhaps may be referred to by Hesych. ayafer: 
ayavaxrel, Bapéws déper. But the meaning of the word is 
probably ‘to be excessive in’: ef. Lobeck Aj. 268. Less likely 
is éafec (Theognost. Cram. Anecd, ii. 18. 3 iafer: Boa). 

700 Aroda@pov ypappatixod. eis “Povdivov Tivos yuvaixa 
Iladvav Tapavtivny. 

v.38 ovTt pw avyp, d Néyoucl, KaTéxTavey és yauov GANS 

TanrTaivey, To waTnv ovvowa, ‘Poudiavos” 
andra we Kijpes ayouct mewoppévar. 
So Hecker has rightly emended the Ms. ri warny otvopa, ‘Pov- 
divos ; but misses the point in his explanation, which Duebner 
follows: ‘verba To patnv obvoya referenda ad Aéyoues, ut dici- 
tur Adyos Tatta dddas, et dvoua hic est fama inter homines 
19—2 





























TAT Plato ws én taoas é 
variation of this Polemon rt 
5., on which Boissonade remarks ‘1 pay ¥ 
difficilia sunt’ If they are wand pay ol ead 
“as one, so all’: = rhage OE ea 


x.8 Batds ideiy o Hpiqmos & TALLY LaNUT ba yale 
wii, aifuias elmore dimBlas (dom 
évavtiBios Hermann Orph. p. 769 to avoid the 
Duebner (4 v.) accepts, preferring h or to 
But there is no authority except for the adv 
Perhaps the adjective may have been a ‘ol 
ete.: schol. Hermog. on Eur. fr. 636, tr above 
advaietos ‘6 appiBios Spvis’), which is appropriate 
a shore-bird. a ae 
xi. 196 ofp’ dv dmaryxovioat for epic ar, 
xii, 202 &payev dv pou batepor et Zyrns erp 
I should think Uarepos or Sevrepos more likely, a: 
118 Kav tig TUYN TPaTOS Spapyov. A. Pv v1. 2 ce 
kai mpa@tos. Anth. Append. Cougny wane ny 
Sevrepos eOpapopev. The error is pea 
212 ws 6 Sidakas TeOvdtw’ olor | mrawdio1 
Place a comma at reOvarw instead of a colon: rth 
is not ‘Qualem mihi puerum abstulit!’ but o 
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So e.g. ix. 704 add’ dperawy "AckAnmiobdrou 76 KA€05 abavaron, 
ocoa Kat ola mropev ryépa matpide’ which is ill translated ‘laus 
est immortalis de iis quot et qualia praebuit decora patriae.’ 
This use of ofos, common especially in Homer, is not appreciated 
enough by editors; Theocritus xx. 5, for instance, they punc- 
tuate wrongly : 


py TU yé wev KUooNS TO KadOY oToma pnd ev oveipors. 
ola Pdérets, owmoia Aadels, ws aypia taicdess. 


It should be only a comma at oveipois, as in the Epic passage 
xxv. 38. Another wrong punctuation is iv. 49 
al® Av pot porxoy To (or TL) XaywBorov, ds TU mataka 

‘in order that I might.’ But Fritzsche, though adopting this 
variant for 7ata&w, punctuates .. AXaywBorov! ws Tu watata! 
‘quo te nunc verbere caesam redderem!’ ‘how I would have,’ 
which is not Greek, any more than Meineke’s version ‘si pedum 
mihi praesto esset, guam te fervissem!’ This familiar aorist 
with va, ws, d7ws after e/Me etc. (see eg. Cobet V. L. 102) is 
used by Theocritus again vii. 86, xi. 54. 


VoL. 1 ED, Couenyy. 


I am thankful that the deplorable character of this edition 
has not been left for me to prove. Had it not been sufficiently 
indicated by Herwerden (Studia critica in Epigrammata Graeca 
1891), I could not have borne to touch the book without exhi- 
biting it. 

i. 246 (Kaibel* 928) dui S€ vixa or rixay ‘on account of’ 
for vira. 

325 (K. Add. 273.a) 05 cai éwi otpatuny SdEav Eyev pweyadnv. 
Herwerden conjectures eri otpatinjs: I should prefer é7i crpa- 
Tin, ‘renown for, a very common use, eg. Isocr. xii. 3. 8 
peyiotny emi copia Sofav oywr (which is better than the 
variant eiAndas). 

li. 163. 4 érrei putipa pe tofou jvece Kal Kpntn waca car 
evotoyinyv for Kpyra and rofm: cf. 103 tyre8orou puripa, 
Hom. o 268, @ 173, Ar. Thesm. 105, Aratus 301. 

302 ris éAmidas ovl« edaxpucer] Tas aTedeis yovewr els Ene 
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ele yap obs émé[Onc]e wad ¢ 
Tovs Tpiocovs véxvas oradhis &p 
a}On 8 eis ryoepods Cnivevtain 
oppaviny, evvnv, oikov .1. gis 
‘Herwerden p. 43, supplying @ 
‘came to his children.’ This is fe 
8 after, not before, waves), I bad 
és, taking the three corpses to i 
since in a second epitaph on the same vi 
mentioned: vias eyo Kadurros ¢ 08 
Kal pytnp Kettac ’Apirrorods’ oi Ou 
GNA TecdVTOS TpEis Awa NvYyaiov K } 
dé muxpotatny peTraddpmiov Saybia neath 
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TIXovtwvos fodepov. v. 4 Cougny interprets ‘ statio subterraneae 
domus'! Herwerden takes épafe as = yapmai, but the sentence 
is impossible. It must be a verb, épafe (pdcow), The same 
error seems to me to be certain in Cratinus 26 éppate mpos 
Tv ynv,o 8 noKxapile xarrémrapde, where éppafe would make 
an intelligible phrase, ‘felled him to the earth, and he lay 
writhing’: cf. Dem. 1259. 10 wpoomecdvres, TO pev mparov 
éFéducar, ei0’ trocKenicavtes Kal patav Tes eis Tov BopBopov.. 
v. 5 Cougny translates ‘solus una silentio premens orbitatem, 
cubile, i.e. coniugium, domum...canitiem.’ Read 

(a@pd’ apépaas ?) 

ophavinv evvnv olkov Ud omodinv (or o7r0dt7). 

Cf. Seneca Thyestes 282 ingesta orbitas in ora patris. 


CHORICIUS?. 


"EmiOardapuos 1. p. 14. 8 Bpaye’ atta owrov wpaicac- 
@ai.—p. 18 Plat. Phaedr. 245 a—p. 15. 16 Ar. Eq. 1354, 
Thesm. 930, Dem. 332. 12, Plut. Ages. 12—p. 16. 17 0 wey odvy 
TomTis...pidovetKel...THv pev KadAuTapyov, THY be KadAriodu- 
pov ovoudlwv, eyo Se THY vupdnv, opate, brrws KEKANTAL TO 
ovopatt, Kat cuvTovoy Perret Kal waAXov Uréxel TA OTA, ey@ 
ovv THv vusdnv,.. Here we have evidently a resumption after 
a parenthesis, and «éxAnrav is pointless, Read tiv viudnyv— 
opate Orws Kex<n>ANnTat TO OvomaTi, Kal. .Uwéyet TA WTA— 
éym ovv: cf. eg. Themist. Or. xv. p. 184 D «al taita adovts 
auT@ é« Tod ‘Edtxa@vos Ta WTa Uretyoy of “EXAnvEs Kal éxy- 
AovvTo.—p. 18. 4 ei tia <elrre> mpecBuitny 6 ToinTHs ALydY 
IlurXi@v ayopnryyv, F. I think Aéyes is more likely to have 
dropped out before or after Auyuv. 

"Emiarapuos 2. p. 19. 19 stet 4 SHXov, dre. 

In Justin. Brumal. p. 3.7 teOqwores tiv dyNaiav are 
probably from the passage of Pindar (fr. 31). Cf. Lucian i. 
670, and with |. 12 Lucian ii. 500, A.P. ix. 701.—p. 4. 6 ddr’ o 
pev Maxed@y veavias ofvs te apa Kal dtdomoAcuwos Hv Kal 
oUTOTE “aANOV eoTrévdeTO Tpos HaVYiav. ovKOUY Eipnvaioy TE 
mapa THv Ooivny édpover. Foerster suggests éomévdero <To> 
1 Edited 1891—1893 by R. Foerster, who, I hope, will continue the publication, 













































14, 19 cde: emidas oles rie view & 
Gar. Read xeicOai ? a 
Maariadns p. 4. 22 { a 15 « 
vopicas .. TOUS. . £7) cwsponaa Supra ) pr 
F, That is, ‘idle, repueady, which is inapplica 
and hence wrongly mitted.—p, f 
p. 8.12 dcov ebBovaria pouns duelvav. Pro 
110, Supp. 163.—p. 9. 7 ris drarns Avortehovan 
frr. 301, 302.—p. 13. 24 eis rtrd ye Antay a 
erm ides, TovodTov Eoyev avTod Ta ¢ are 
eméypawré Tis eixoT@s els cme Spar 
must be Miltiades, which is badge ihere 1 
Oappeir. Read ‘eis eué <tis> apie wi 6 a 
Hat. ii. 141 (of Sennacherib) Kal viv or 
AGivos. . Neyor Sia Ypamparov Ta 
éorw.' Mnasaleas A.P. vii. 242 pay 
Ovgonew TAdTw UTép TaTpidos. Liban. J 6 
opay Tis pn vomtérw pytopucny dripov. Aes e ch 
tdde Tis. . aldduevos tus éxtw. The constructio 
taken, the second ris, which now fills the hi tt ul 
omitted. | 
Antiphon v. 94 viv pev ody yywpiotat yiv 
Tore 6€ Suxactal Tay paptipwy viv pev Sok 
Kpital tav dAnOdv. apaioray bé tol é& 
Gavatov fevyovros ta wevd} KxaTapap 
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Tapaypnua povoyv Teigwow WoTE ATOKTEVaL, Gua TO THpmaTe 
kai 7 Tiwwpla amodwrev. ovTe (read ovdé) yap ot Piror Ere 
Oedjoovew wrép atodkwAdTos Timmpetv’. . 

Stephanus conj. dpdoipov, Reiske dpa ior’ & dvdpes olov.., 
but weicmow shows that we require a masculine genitive: amac- 
ciwv Scaliger, ypnote@v Valckenaer. The preceding sentence 
easily persuades me that here too there was a verbal substan- 
tive: and the word, I am convinced, was payict@n. Phot. 
Suid. “Payitew: to adafoveverOar. Kai “Payiorns, 0 adrafov, 
@corrowros Llaudidy (fr. 43) ‘trovT@v aravTwy 6 payioTis 
Anuodpar...’ Suid. “Payifwy:...ée wetapopas Sé Kai Tovs peya- 
Aa Tavovpyovvtas paytatas gdapev (so schol, Soph. Aj. 56). 
Hesych. “Payifewv: 7d elxaims cal padiws yreideOar. ‘Payrornp: 
arevatns. aratwv. weyadoupyos. peydda kaxoupyav. peyada 
vrevdouevos. Phot. “Payitwv: diaxomt@v. Kal Tovs Kaxoupyovs 
payiotas, “Payiotyns: o dvatéuvov. Antiatt. Bekk. Anecd. 
113. 7 “Payifer: avti tod peyada yevderar. Acivapyos kata 
Anpoxréovs. Here is an Attic word in exactly the appropriate 
sense, the verb being recorded from Deinarchos, but it is not 
surprising that it was corrupted. 

Lysias (Suid. s.v. "Avapyvupos) p. 488 Bekker acbevno<as>. 

Inscriptions of Cos (Paton and Hicks) 38. 11, 15, 22. In all 
three places is given Td dtepov éros eh ov kréwvTs Kapveias, a 
phrase which Mr Paton discusses in the commentary and on 
p. 333, stating the difficulties without claiming to solve them. 
I venture to say, Read EPOTKAEQONTI as eg. 386. 3 ai xa 
éwvtt. 37. 24. This implies that (in Cos at any rate) the 
Carneian festival was held every other year. 

Plutarch Mor. 655 D jpiv 6€ . . FevXaBnréov éariv eis Gépos 
euPareiv. Bernardakis, I find, has suggested evs Gewy iepov 
(vel @ tepov) mpocewsBarrew: I had conjectured simply eis 
Geotd éuBarrdeuv. 

915 E dua Ti NEyerau ‘ ciroy ev TyA@G huTevere THY SE KpLOry 
év xovet. Bergk (Carm. Pop. 39) reads gureve. Here is a 
place, if anywhere, for reading the infinitive, pureveww. In Ar. 
Eq. 504 vets & nuiv mpocéyere Tov voy .. it has not occurred 
to the editors that the infinitive is possible; but Lucian iii. 174 
has ov d€ mpocéyetv Tov vodv. 
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There is no subject to @uAez. You can get one by reading 
Bpotay tiv ws Grav krAvdov KUKaY éTréXOy (See on Ag. 984), 
in which case éo7Tis éuropos xvpe? is by itself, ‘a voyager 
knows. I had also (following on the lines of Weil and 
Wecklein) conjectured Bpotoicw (or Bpoteiwy) dati Ewmacos 
Kupel ericTaTal, KaKOV ey WS OTav TIWd KAVO@Y ETENOy,.. I 
feel, however, suspicion of interpolation due to misunderstanding 
of ws: cf. Eur. Supp. 464 ped hed, caxoicow ws dtav daipov 
5:60 Karas, UBpifouce’ ws ael mpakovres ev. The exclamatory 
as ‘how (true it is that)’ is more naturally followed by the yap 
in 606 than is éoT«s..., erioctarat.. ws. 

In 605 the repeated daiuov’ I take to be a gloss on tov 
avTov aieL TovTOV ovpieivy tiyas. Cf. my emendation of 
Longus above, and Mr C. E. 8. Headlam’s of Karkinos /r. 8 
Avirel yap avto TOTO Tovs KexTnmévous for a’TO TO KTHMA.— 
In 606 there must be no stop at m\éa, or wév 1s meaningless : 
as it is, the opposition is .. wév év dupaorr, ..8° év wot. 

734 Baxtplov & éppe tavadAns Sipos ovdé Tus yépev. 
ov 6 Dind. ov 6% roe Hartung. ovdé tis véos Blomf. ovdé 
tis TaSav Merkel. ef px tis y. Heimsoeth. ové' éorar vy. 
Halm. éppew raved Shor oidé tes y. Weil. Read ovxé tes 
yépwv ‘not merely an old man or so, but waoa 7Acxia. This 
alone is natural, and ovédé is often written for it. The prose 
form of the phrase is Dem. 245. 15 ov ticiv, GdAa Taow 
omoiws. 457. 14 ef ra wddvora pt Tivés, AAA TayTes .. Lucian 
ii. 852, 876. It is like the commoner ov ra peéev ta 6° ot (Pers. 
804), for which I have a collection on Herodas vil. 23. One 
example is somewhat illustrative: Philostr. Apoll. vi. 11 ovy o 
pév Tis 0 Se ov, aca bé nruxia. 


991 iuyya pot bn7 
ayabay érdpov vrropiprijo Kets. 
992=979 ras wyvyiovs xatidovtes. The schol. explains by 
diriav, an impossible meaning. ivy&, the bird bound on the 
wheel and spun to attract affection, is used metaphorically in 
the sense ‘attraction,’ ‘charm’: in later Greek the metaphorical 
sense is extremely common. Being technical, the words used 
in connexion with it are constant; the charm éAxev, and to set 









































Geoiar) the eae e asynd 
Blomfield said of 261 ‘ Mihi vix dubi ium vic Hs 
aliunde irrepserit.. But how? I t 
illustrative of 262; but there is itl 
also suppose that the true reading of 26 as pi ? 
or rather pmdoxtovay (rots) deciow, é a ote 
accusative. In v, 43 Weil has a ay.38 0 nj 

yodvres in accordance with Ar. Lys. 18 
Aesch. p. 187). 


350 Suwides 6€ Kawornmoves vear, — 
Thywovevvov ai xpd hovrov py 
dvdpos evtuxodvtos ws (als?) =x , 
Sucpevovs vireptépou 
érxmis €or viKTepov Tédos ponelv, 
maykravtav adyéwv érippobov. 

Trijuoves evvav M, the schol. appearing t , 

governing evvav. Hermann once conje turec 
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(‘Gaisford on Hes, Opp. 184 remarks that the termination es is 
often confounded with the final elision’ Paley), Blomfield 
TAdapov aixyp. evvav. But metre requires pure iambics through 
351. evvay therefore cannot stand at all. Yet in some form it 
must be right—it could not be a gloss on such a word as déyxos 
(Oberdick). The same is the case with tAnpoves. I am 
persuaded, therefore, that my conjecture is true: ‘And the 
young handmaids have a new distress, since they must look to 
come to..,’ all the adjectives going with réAos, as in Hermann’s 
view, who afterwards conjectured tAdyov alow aixyyp. The 
compound is formed on Hom. = 432 é« pév mw adddXa@v adiawy 
avdpi Sapaccev, Aiaxidn Indi, wal ErdXnv avépos evvny 
moAXa par’ ove €BéXovea. The source of the error need not 
have been palaeographical; but the following account is as 
likely as that given above: TtAxjov’ evvay being written, és was 
inserted, as often we find it inserted with podeiv ete. 

This is not the only place where compound epithets have 
been spoilt in Aeschylus: eg. in Supp. 127, 138 Awoowe? has 
been restored by Buecheler and Tucker, in 204 xatwroca- 
gpoveyv by Tucker, in Cho. 734 GerooxvOpwrav by Conington. 
Another is suggested on Ag. 121. Perhaps in Pers. 562 ai & 
omomTepot xvavwrmides = 552 yai’ "Acids (‘Aacis Blomfield) 
exxevougéva, where Schuetz conjectured Auvomrepot, Oberdick 
aivorrepo, the adjective may have been Auwomrepoxvaverides 
Or aivorrrepox. . 


414 @eod te yap OéXovtos extrépoe Todww 
Kai pry Oérovtos pyaiv, ovdé rHv Atos 
épiv wédw oxnacay éutrodav oxeeiv. 


meédo. Dindorf. Hermann interpreted ‘neque se Iovis iram 
impedimenti loco habiturum,’ but it has been generally pre- 
ferred to take gp as the subject of cyeGeiv, ‘should withhold 
him,’ Paley comparing Hom. © 133 Spovryncas & dpa Sdewov 
adijx apynta xepavvov, cad dé mpoc® immav Avoundeos jie 
yauate. Add h. Ap. 150 otis érevta Oedv ovte Ovntdv 
avOporwrv evOade pe aynaet,..ovd el kev ExnBoros adtos 
"AmodA@v tofou am’ apyupéov mpolot Bédea orovéevra. Soph. 
Phil, 1197. Rhes. 592. Madvig conj. ov& dv vw and Weil, like 






























to use ote Ahunderbanee pare ious subst 
proposed, as dpéw Hartung, ior y 
The last is the best, for the x re 
confused, and Iris is 
restrain : Hom. © 397, Apoll. R 
But Hiv ide niet thes Soeaell daug 
can hardly be said of the gh 
266). Dr Verrall finds a atic 
name “Epo, Discord, an imappropt ate ‘pers 
properly described as ty bubs? ‘The perso ni 3 
tous. He conjectures ovdé Ty duds (A ena 
cab ake taking wédm as a g : a a 
is impossible, because zrédov is not 80 U d: 
who very frequently vet of épa, a 
épate by eis thy ynv. I think now Te a 
Aeschylus had in mind, and meant to s i 
his hearers, the word éploxnmrov: Pa rf 
te Spdcor yAveutépay Toodar Tots Opéupace THY 7 
lp éEavOodvra ven cal’ dv dy ereped ont € 
avatiwrnou Kal tavTn yrwplfovres oi m ap tuo 
1 Though indeed in Ar. Av. 1259 it comes iat 
is of Zeus I suppose that Iris (who hp oe m si 
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(Salmas. for tepets avrad) xadovow, THv tpw vrodrauPBavovtes 
émicxynmrtewv. Hesych. ‘Eploanrra: lepa Boravn, eis iv av Epis 
emioen yy. Cf."Epidas: ras év ovpave ipidas: “Artixds. "Hpw: 
Tv “Ipuv. 

1002 ré@vnxev ovmep Tois véeots OvnoKew Kadov. 
‘Forsan dozep’ Blomfield, and my feeling is the same. But the 
text would more naturally arise from 77 ep. 


Supp. 303 XO. Bowtv rnv yuvaix’ eOnxev "Apyela Oeds. 
BA. ovxcoty werate. Leds em’ evxpaipw Boi; 
XO. ¢aciv, mpérovra BovOop@ taipw Sépas. 
For és’ Schuetz emended ér’, which the editors are reluctant 
to approve: but Prof. Ellis and Prof. Tucker vainly attempt to 
defend émi. The Schol. notes that Aeschylus attributes the 
transformation of Io to Hera instead of (as in Hesiod’s account) 
to Zeus himself. Now it has not been observed that Lucian, 
following not the usual version but that of Aeschylus, has this, 
i. 305 ZE®...viv dé 4” Hpa TowauTaY eroingev avTnr, py horu- 
myraca OTL Tavu éwpa épdivra tov Aia. NOT. viv ovv ért 
epg THS Boos; ZED. wai pada’ wai dta TovTO és sink 
GUTH ETrEwrre K.T.D. 


575 yAwp@e Seiwars Oupoy 
marrovT Ghiwv ayn 
577 Botov écopadvres Sucyepes pEouPSporov. 


Sch. oyruv andy opdvtes. ‘Talem versum non scripsit 
Aeschylus. Genuinum vocabulum ab interpretatione expul- 
sum esse, quoniam non intellectum erat accusativos pendere 
ex Ovpov madXorro, ostendit a scholiasta ad oyu a7 @n adscrip- 
tum éyiv anfy opdrres, quod metri causa in ésop@vTes esse 
mutatum prodit scriptura codicum M et G éo opdvres’ Hermann. 
Editors generally accept this view, but Dr Tucker finds it ‘diffi- 
cult to understand the criticisms passed upon this verse. ... What 
the Scholiast meant by his note éyuv a7fn opdvtes was simply 
that such was the construction. Herein he was wrong, but 
there is every reason to suppose he read ésopwvtes.’ I find 
every reason to suppose the opposite. In the first place strong 
suspicion is aroused by the extraordinary rhythm, Then we 


hom 
















guess f 
11, 803 Aaln NA) | 
814 rir’ aug’ sunt BTS j ea 
Té“ve yapou wal ny 


e.g. Soph. EL 958 és rly orn f 
Alc. 132 viv 8é tiv’ ére Biov édarida 

omit éru, which is rightly, therefo ey 

Soph. O. C. 1749 dniBavap és 4 

tiv’ ére mopov..; the same transposition 

has been proposed, rightly perhar sin E 

Biov tw’ é7 édriéa T. ; 

1023 pévov durdta racd* émiot 

TO cwppovely ripiaa, 

The editors, never alive enough to th 


infinitive, silently write alii But tl the i ij 
povov, as in Heliod, Aeth. iii. 17, a 6, vii. 1 


prefer the active, as in 185 aiva ¢ 
pévas.—In Eur. I, A. 534 


év pow pidaétor,. . 
.. Orws av pr) KrvTayuvy 
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gvraFat is required. Taken for PudaEaz, it was altered to the 
imperative. 


Agam. 121 Bookopevot Aayivay epixipata déppatt yévvav 
BraBevta KotcOiav Spoper. 


So M. éepixvpova afh. dépBovto fh. I suspect that the origin 
of all this is a compound epithet, either épixvupatodéppova (as 
daomdopépyova Kur. Phoen. 798) or épideppatoxvmwova. In Ar. 
Ran. 839 Euripides parodies the ¢pevoréxrovos dvdpds pnyae 
intoBapova, yougorayy by calling Aeschylus cowrodaxeXoppn- 
ova. 


379 ‘Ads mayday eyovew’ elrreiv 
Tapecti ToiT<o T> éEvyvetoat. 
émpatev ws éxpaver. 


‘They have felt the stroke of Zeus, now may one say, and 
trace this out.’ wAnyny, édXKos, Tpatuwa, éyew are regular ex- 
pressions for ‘be wounded,’ éyew serving to form a passive as in 
airiay éyw, etc. I have collected illustration for Herodas iv. 60, 
but Blomfield’s references in his critical note should be enough 
for the present purpose. He remarks ‘de vera distinguendi 
ratione nemo seme! monitus dubitabit.’ Yet, excepting Bois- 
sonade, I do not know one critic who has accepted this. Both 
of them, however, make Avos m7Aayav éyover a separate state- 
ment, Blomfield reading efreiy wapeotw toito Kxakvyvetoat 
(which may still be right, cf. Pers. 125), Boissonade toiro r. 
All, therefore, that I contribute is making the phrase a quota- 
tion of the epitaph: cf. Theb. 906 wapeaoti & eizeiv em’ aOdiovow 
ws épEatnv.. Menander ‘«adrov rd OvicKe’ éotw emi TovT@ 
Aéyerv. 

421 wapectt cuvyas atipos adoldopos 
adiatos adepevwn ideiv. 
=437 10 mav 8’ ad’ ‘EdXados alas cuvoppévors 
mwévOeta TANTLKApOLOS. 


Hermann conj. wapeots ovyds ariwovs addoddpovs and Bam- 
berger in 437 (of which the metre is certainly wrong) aq’ 
“EAAavos alas, Dindorf restored ad@npévev, as Hom. O 106 6 
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‘el Tus eioopav Oédet, mapeotiv, ‘E 


Snig év woréue, viv air’ Eye nee 


pisy eat? we 
ees = nig = 


ren =“ ve 
man amie n 43 in. 























as Eur. H. F. $11, Hipp. 15, and, 


in which I find ere 
(with dripws) coal di 
that irony is out of place. t o no 
whether driponodépous * scornin ning to u 
atiporevOeis in Lum. 796, 8 ns ‘ 
dripia,’ as v. 827 proves; bat mae 
herd.’ The origin of the no: sven e 
standing of mrdpeore: just so in E 





i ‘ah 
# 


r.! 
"185 


Sdxpva yéovcay woAda, AB b 


xéovea. 
525 Hrov madat sautpoire 6 is 
SéEacbe Koop ee 
This line has caused a great di ‘ol 
sf wou scdhins, and al at sap 
and we might have eizrep. The p , Be ane 
Hom. E 116 el rroré wou wal marph bia * 


757 viv, et mort éwas eréhecaas & 
1.5 dana Tuto €A@, aitrora Ka 
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xai vov. Ar. Ach. 405 vraxovcor, eirep rarot avOpaérrear Twi. 
We expect xal viv, but that is here expressed by rouride, which 
has been a great puzzle to critics: ‘ with bright eyes now.’ Else 
we should only have had roiew (which h writes), as Alciphron 
i. 38 7 5é ovKers hardpois Trois Supacw oyrerar pevdiooa. 


563 ra § adte yépow xal mpoojy wréov oréyos. 


We could have rpoojy 8 «ai ta yépow, but now I should 
write cal mAéov TrpocHy o. 


679 yévorro § ws apiota’ Mevédewv yap ody 
680 wpatov Te Kal padvota mpocdoxa poet 
681 ef & obv tis axtis HAlov vw ioropel 

kal Cavta kai Sdéerovta, pyyavais Atos 

ovmw Gédovros éEavaraaar ryévos, 

edtis Tus avtov mpos Somous Eee madw. 


At present the sentence is quite illogical. If we take 680 
as ‘first and chiefest expect him to arrive, then 681 ‘if, how- 
ever, he is alive, there is some hope for him to come’ is absurd 
as the alternative which it must be’. Auratus conjectured ei 
your: ‘at any rate, if he is alive, there is some hope for him to 
come. But ‘there is some hope’ is ridiculously flat after the 
confident encouragement of 680. Still more significant is it 
that the exhortation itself of 680 1s totally at variance with the 
despondent language he has been obliged reluctantly to use 
about Menelaus in the dialogue 622—636. ei & ody, then, is 
sound; and éAmis tis is naturally contrasted with absolute 
despair. Conjectures based on this reasoning are Hartung’s 7. 
@avety, Wecklein’s 7. xayetv (supposed to have been a supple- 
ment, at guess, of rpogdoxapeiv). poyeiy would be simpler 
than this, but the truth I think is rpocdexav odezy ‘ you must 
expect to lose,’ the infinitive as e.g. dacxew in Soph. 0.7. 462, 
El. 9, Phil. 1411, and orev ‘lose’ as Hom. 0 46 and often 

1 Dr Verrall thinks that ‘correctly we may hope,. .. will contrive to bring 
translated the text does not offer any him alive and well.. ,’ besides giving 
difficulty,’ but his rendering, ‘be it the sense of a perfect to the aorist 
first supposed and soonest, that he  od¢eiv (which with rpocdéxa must have 


got home. And at worst, if anywhere had a future sense), mistranslates ed 7 
the sun's ray is discovering him, Zeus, oi, as though another el followed. 


20—2 













xuxdpevov I think, as Plat. Cr 
éurecovres Kuxa@vtas (cf. Tim. “Si 
Mirab. cxxx rote 8) wadw odv 7 
S¢ xal rayelaus Sivacs thy praia lai 
Oat kuxwpévnv ex Bv@dv, where E ha 
ckuxdoupévnv. It is properly used sa 
240, 324, w 238, 241, hyn, x 1 . P, vii 
mavr éxixnoe éunv véa, 395 Tov 4 
ely ddd Ofipes. Eumath. xi. 13 roby ahpli ae 
The passages quoted in oonncaantl a 
459 ovtw kuxdrkdow Sadrdv.., Pind. 0. x 
Hegesandr. (Ath, 479 e) Ber yap yh 
épeicavta Kal TH SeEia kuxAdcavta, t 
In all these the notion of circular 1 
enough. But in Polyb.* xi. 29. 10 i 


1 So in Pers, 312 off’ dui vicow  adesp. 12 tic 
The wedeodpéupova vinden xipuroor Chrys. x xxii. ti. 66 
loxvpay y@éva, Heimsoeth has rightly du é stir t 7 jj 
El, 734 xhddwv" Egermov dy péow Kvewd- = kon Adhagoay . . 


eEPor. sterred hy 
2 Cf. this simile with Com. fr.  jxovoew & xal mpérep 
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passage) 60ev ael rd trapamAjnotoy mabos cupBaiver trepi Te 
tovs dyXous Kal THY Oadarrav. Kabamrep yap Kaxelvns 4 pev 
idia pias eotiv d8raBis Tots ypwpevors Kal oTdotpos, drav 8 
eis aUTHY euTrécn Ta TrEVpaTa Bia, ToLa’Tn halveTas Tois yYpa- 
pévors olot tives Av Wow of KUKNODYTES avTHY dvemot’ TOV 
avTov tporov xal..I feel sure that the right reading is cveav- 
tes, as Alciphron i. 10 of dveuwoe mpos adArjdous dpaccopevot 
Ogov ovTw KUKiTELW TO TéAayos éTayyédAovTa. We want a 
general word, ‘trouble.’ There are, however, other passages, 
not in the lexicons, with which I proceed to deal. Tryphio- 
dorus 325 faye cai BavOov rotapod kueAw@pevov vdwp so ‘Edd. 
Steph. Port. et Ms. Reim. ‘«uxAowevoy Edd. Ald. et Frischl.’ 
«uxdouuevoy Neander. I obtain there the following references: 
Nonn. Dionys. xx. 336 dgvw 8’ é« cxorédoto yun KvKdovpevov 
téiwp: where xue@pevoy vulgo and cod. Monac., cvcowmevov 
Rhodomannus and Graefe; I should read so also in Tryphio- 
dorus. Nonn. D. i. 495 cai orépos avroédixtov opokuyov HAuKe 
yain ‘Oxeavov orevdovta tadwdivntov épi—w tiv avrny epi 
viocav ayew KuKXoUpevoy Vdwp. This is copied by Joann. Gaz. 
"Exgpacts A 272 ’Oxeavoio, ds poov avtoéAtcTov del etepavndov 
EXiccwy SivwTov tepl yaiav ayer cuKAOvpEVoY Vdwp. In neither 
of these places is there any variation; nor do I want it, for 
xuxArovpevov I believe is sound, in its proper sense, the circling 
water of Ocean, tod mepi macav eidkiooopévou yOova (P. V. 
143): cf. Joan. B 266 ovpavos..muxvoy avayxains vopyntopa 
KUKXOV Edicowr, .. KUKAWOAS EXikecow OAnY pYEL>. 
I will conclude with two examples of cu«av: 


Archil.* 66 
Oupé, Odp’ apunyavoict kndecw KuKwpeve, 
évadev Svcpevav 8 adréEev mpocBhaday évavtiov 
atépvov, év dSoxoiow éyOpdv wrnciov katactadeis. . 


mpos buds év Te Oyu Kal roirwe ofjels refer Choricius "Emfakdu. 2 p. 19. 26 
dvretrev, ws O weév Sijuds dorw acradun- 6 ev wrdOer, O 6 awijGe, méver Ge 
Téraroy wpayya Tay warrww kal aowie- ddlaprov rd Kxowdr. .) 

Twrarov, Wowep év @addrTy mredpa 1 T quote the passage to suggest an 
axardcraroy, ws dy rixy, xwotmevov. emendation of v.2('A ava dé ed, Vind. 
6 pév WAGer 6 6 awilGer* péda F obdevl evadev vel avadev Bergk q.v.). Empe- 
Trav Kowdv, obd¢ pépenrot. (To this rius conjectured avyréxev, werwr, which 











can hous that his lot 3 is free trom 
ovd’ éotw eitrety Cadvta ae | 
Porson, but odv cannot stand so in \ pt St, 
<mot'> dv E. A. Ahrens, ris <: ie dy Verra 
Schneidewin retaining e¥£auro. i = oh unt 
Favro has only one meaning in Greek, ‘ whe 


last word (though Bergk hesitates) is 
doubtless right, not only because it is 
because the Homeric model is A 348 
G\N dye 6) ordéwuer wal adetoperba 
diva 8 éxev after Hom. H 110 dvd de 
oxéo kndbuevds wep, but I rather suspect 
dva 6é Syd or ela Syd i.e. 5} ad, as the 
‘Snbre frequent in Anacreon (13 », 14, 
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Antiphon VI. 1 edyopevos dv tis Taira eb€arto, Dem. in 
Hermog. Rhet. p. 179 eita & Didurmos evEart’ av rots Oeois, 
Taira bpov evOade trovodew). In ordinary language it is very 
common, eg. Isocr. 29d «altos tis ox dv evEarto Tav ed 
dpovoivtmv to.avTns odtTeias petéyew..; (where G has 
5é€arro which is equally common, but means ‘be content to’), 
Ar. Ran. 283 éya dé y' evEaiuny av.. and occurs also in Soph. 
Jr. 327 otre yap yapov, 6 pirat, ov7 dv 6XBov Experpov évdov 
evéaimay éxyew* dOovepai yap odol. I thought once of tis av 
avyyjceve, but though Hesych. gives adyéw: edyouac, that is 
the only place I have ever found it so explained, and probably 
the true reading is Schneidewin’s rejected é£evEacro. 


1355 ypovifowev yap" of Sé rs MeAXods Kréos 
wéSot TatouvtTes ov Kafevdovow epi. 


The word should be written so, not weAAovs, to indicate that it 
is a personification or idealisation of a quality. These were 
formed in Greek as easily by a termination in @ as in English 
by a capital letter. Tryphon (Mus. Crit. i. 49), quoting this 
word as an example of évowatotroia kata Tapovopaciay, gives 
...Ths MedXods yapev, no doubt by defect of memory. Dr 
Tucker (Classical Review vii. p. 342) holds «Xéos to be corrupt 
and reads déos, translating ‘awe of the Future. MedrAw could 
not mean ‘the Future.’ The phrase tis MedAots xAéos gives 
me the impression that it refers to some proverbial commenda- 
tion of Delay, and in this I am supported by an epigram of 
Antiphilus A. P. xvi. 136 ‘’Apwe? 8 a pérdnous’ ba codes. 
This may have been the very proverb, from an early gnomic 
poet. They, the speaker ironically remarks, are paying singu- 
larly little respect to the reputation of Delay. 


1392 as do eyovtwr, mpécBos 'Apyeiwmy Tode, 
yaiporr av, el yaiport’, éyw & érevyomas. 
ei 8 qv mperovr@y wot emiomévoew vexpe, 
Tad dv &ixaiws Hv, brepdixnws péev ovv. 
Tooa@voe Kparijp év Souows Kaxadv bbe 
TAngas apaiwyv avTos éxmriver porwr. 


mperrovtwy was formerly taken as a partitive genitive with #v 







































Mor, 655 x. ‘Soden 8 ca 
to’ gorw dere i is. ommon e gh, P Plat. A 
856, Bur, Hipp. 701 DN dors aK TMV di oTE 
enisdew is propery wed of pouring ote 
Hat. ii. 30 Eresra 88 én’ airod (t (the 
émioT., as ae 62 _émedy van eat a 
cebarewr, iv. 60, vil. 167. Nic: \ seal ith 
Rom. 4, Xen. Bhan i.8: ot Cee nth . 
ii, 485, Nicet. Eugen. ix. 4 70 won 
voum, yoas émicreicaptes. Cl) 
to say ‘ Rejoice, if ye will; Lacutes id mig! 
libation upon the dead, this would a 0e i ‘inj ist 
than justice.’ But what is rade? | Does ae @ pol 
she has just described with such d ht 1389— 
rather it tu curses the wishaa gamed poss <e 
to her declaration éyw 8° érevyouar (in de 
bial ovy éoin xTapévotoww én dybpaow ¢ 
412) and explaining further by dpatwy in 
1574 qwav droypn THd for pow? — 
1662 adAXa Tovcd epol pein fet 
KaxBaneiv ery TotaiTa ¢ is 7 
céppovos ywauns 8 duapriiroy xpa 
g omits 5’ duapritor, leaving a space. a waprety 
H is easily confused with the compendium for | 


ux ‘hie 
it 
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seem to have been used in the text at the end of the play; in 1663 
g has veipwpévn, doubtless having mistaken for 7 the compen- 
dium for ovs) e.g. in schol. Theb. 763. Cf. Hdt. iii. 81 yvapns tijs 
apiorns HudprnKe. ix. 79 yvouns pévToe judprnkas ypnoTis. 
Stanley wrote @ for 8, and many supplements have been 
proposed for the end of the line, but none with the construction 
I have always thought probable, 2.e. cwhpovos yrayns 0 apmap- 
Tely TOY KpaTovyT apvovpévovs. One may conceive this 
participle being omitted after mespwyévous above. The Chorus 
have been refusing to accept Aegisthus, vv. 1615, 1633: it is 
monstrous, says he, that they should so wantonly insult him, 
and talk so big, tempting fortune, and show such folly in 
declining to submit to their master: cf. P. V. 969 @admre Tov 
xpatovurt aei. Eur. fr. 337 a veiwos, © yepaté, Kotpavars 
tifov' aéBew b&€ tos Kpatovvtas apyaios vopos. 93 aet & 
apécKewv Tois KpaTovat. 
Cho. 59 porn & émicxoTet Sixav 
Taxela Tois ev ev det, 
Ta & év petavypiw osKoTOU 
62 péver ypovitoy'tayn Apter: 

Tovs 8 axpavros éxyer vue. 
Sch. 7 S€ tis Sixns pow rods pév ericKotel Taxéws Kal apu- 
veTat, aAdous 6€ év audiBorw €a THY Tiyuwwpiav, ovK alpows 
QUTOVS GmUVOMErH, WaTE TOVS HOLKNMEVOUS UT avT@V AVTTEtaOaL 
Gddous b€ cxoTos KadvTTE: OoTe pnd opadcbat br’ avTis. The 
passage has been a great stumbling-block to critics. Most 
indeed have seen that three classes of persons are spoken of, or 
three periods of time; but what these are, or who, their 
interpretations are by no means agreed. The chief difficulty, 
it will be noticed, is depavros vw£: Peile ‘ others wmpracticable 
night arrests... Under cover of the Night, it might be thought, 
vengeance must be impracticable; it is the season wherein no 
work is done, and Justice can now no longer pursue her 
victims—but no!’ ete., quoting Schuetz ‘Hoc sensu dxpaytos 
vvé sic dicitur, ut Latinis intempesta now i.e. Servio interprete 
inactuosa. Seu ut est ap. Macrob, Saturn. 1,3 quae non habet 
tempus idoneum rebus gerendis. Others think the meaning is 


aes 























But there is another and an ol dice r ae , 
known essays Plutarch has the fe lowing p 
numinis vindicta 564 E fot sh b sir b 
"Adpdorteia pév, ‘Avdryens 
aveTtdtw TétaxTat Tois mer fe 
péyas ovdels of rws ovTE piKpos YE 
 Biacdpevos. addy 8 addy Te 
Kai xetpoupys TpoonKer’ TOvS ni 10 
cMpaTwv KoNalopevous meTaye at iT 
TpomTw Kal mapanelrovr as vai . 
dé peifov éorw Epyov ) TWept THY KaK@v at t 
perd iy redeuriy 5 [1 7] Salwar wapadlBarcs™ 0 
inuérous dmaoauérns vis Aiens, i pn mn Ka 
"Adpacteias troupyav ‘Epiis, werab 7 mrs 
mepipetryovtas ddXov adrws, lined re 
ndavice kal carédvcey eis TO dppyntov K 


1 This is the meaning of Eum. 98 where C. ytemn sti 
ddGuau. The word is technical. 
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will be admitted that if this is not a paraphrase of our passage, 
it is at least an exposition of the doctrine there contained. The 
three periods then, are in Christian terminology, life (év ta Bip 
Plut. 565 a—this is the usual meaning of év daet, very common 
in Euripides), Purgatory, and Hell (cf. the schol. on 63 avi tod 
aiwvios Oavaros, the writer of which Butler inferred to be a 
Christian). Perhaps now it will be felt that the right sense is 
given not by the puzzling dxpavtos but rather by the suggestion 
of Schuetz (adopted, 1 think, by none but Dindorf, Keck and 
Herwerden) ‘ Haud scio tamen an Aeschylus scripserit rods & 
axpatos éyer vvE. Sic enim dxpatos vvE bene opponeretur Té 
peratypieo oxotov. For the phrase cf. Fr. (Aelian fr. 329) ap. 
Suid. s.v. “Esurodpijoac: .. vuetos yevouéevns axpatov, whence 
Hercher emended Aelian J. A. xii. 33 rijs vuerds TO doparoy 
(remarked as singular by Jacobs) to axpatov. Plut. Nee. 21 
VUKTL [uNTE TKOTOS aKpaTov ponte Pas éyovan BEBarov. Mor. 
932 B Baeiay cxiay Kai axpatov. Weil, however (who thought 
only one set of persons were meant, giving an impossible 
rendering), conjectured from the last words of the schol. that 
the text arose from dsoros (axtoc) with a gloss doparos, 
comparing Ag. 472 ev 8 aiatows TedeGovTos ovTis adKa: 
Plutarch’s 7davce cai xatédvcev eis To dppntov Kal aopatov 
might certainly be a paraphrase of that word. 

As to details: Turnebus emended é/as, and read rods for 
tots which others retain closely with tayeta. After Bpveww 
in 68 v. 63 is wrongly repeated in M: I agree therefore with 
those who regard Spvec as probably sound in 62. The schol. 
has avGei (cf. 1008 pipvovrs b€ cal ma@os avGet), and is right in 
explaining éca 8 treptiberat, tavta ‘ov Te peyadw aréticay’ 
(Hom. A 161). Unless ayes was a misreading of av@ei, I 
should guess it came from od tayéa on ypovifoyra or od Tayeia 
on ypovifovea (Stanley): cf. Hesych. tavimrodas: *Epuvvis: 
TaxUTrObas, ev TaxXeL Tiwpoupévous. Schol. Lycophr. 144 yoXai 
6é mapadisovrat Gti od TaxEws pretépyovras. The accentuation 
of M agrees with this. 


160 XYevOixa Tt év Yepoty madivrov’ [év] Epyw Bédy 
‘mimddrov “Apne. 


The scholl. év 7@ épyw, ev T@ Badrrew and ody épyw wadda@v 












Now in of addy haa bed ) 
Hermann says: the o was ¢ nae rate), Wk 
meta he ight eading is 8 a 5d re davae 

. 950 rade pev Exouer opay dou bi 
eXriaty. “Sine ar agent 


ee kouitoy sneOplov am 
viv & nrep év Snoes B 


latpés éamls fv mapotcay we i 


! Who also proposes in Theb. 380 
trros xo\wuw ws xaracéualraw pévet, 
doris Bow oddrvyyos dppalva pévaw to 
read dpydra k\twr. The last word 
was conjectured by Brunck and adopted 
by Blomfield, the schol. paraphrase 
having axotwy, It may of course be 
right, as Virg. G. iii. 83, Ov. Met. iii. 
704, Luean iv. 750, Val. Flace. ii. 385 
(Blomfield justly cites Job xxxix. 25). 
But this, being the more obvious 
vertence ; péywy, however, is a right 
phrase: Rhes. 981 xpi wéverw Tuprnyinis 
gadmrvyyos abéq. Tryphiodorus 78 
ofara 8 axpordrocw éri xpordgoow 
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694 viv Syrep M, corr. Weil, who reads jzrep Hv and rapa- 
mecovcav éxypade. The Scholia on 694—5 are 7 evdpood’yn 
tav Bacireiwy olxerat, and tafov avtiy adpavicbeioay apa 
(‘apad, ut videtur, m’ Vitelli). ws mpos to éAmis 8 amédaxer, 
‘he makes the participle go with the édzris,’ instead of with 
Orestes who was the Amis (v. 772), as Schol. on 693 says. 
Hence Stephanus read éyypade: I should prefer éyypadeuw 
(‘you must, you may’). For the participle many conjectures 
have been made, as a7rovcav Canter, «7 mapodoay Schwerdt. 
Enger read apa in the Schol., as voc.,‘O Curse’ as v, 688. If it 
should be dpa, this is in favour of something like ov« dp’ odeav 
(Ludwig), und dp’ otcav. But*l should expect pnxér’ otcap. 
Perhaps the truth may be piv ovcay, an idiomatic phrase as 
Eur, Tro. 583 mpiv wot jyev. Ar. Vesp. 1063 apiv ror jp, 
mpiv tavta’ viv o olyerar, Catull. iv, 25 sed haec prius fuere. 
In Ag. 180 Aeschylus goes beyond this: ovdév AéEar (ovd’ 
érey£era: Margoliouth) wpiv wy. For the sentence ef. Menand. 
236 drav & épavtos ToApav adérys, olyeTas, eis TOUS tadémous 
dé Toitov éyypade. Alexis 147 eis rovs codiatas Tov payerpov 
éyypadw. Eur. Hl. 1072 yuv7 & .. Hus... , diaypad’ ws ovoay 
xaxynv. The construction with eis is the commonest ; the dative 
also is used, as Liban. Hpist. 216 éyypade 57) Tov avdpa trois 
dirows. 700. Heliod. Aeth. ii. 34; with év A. P. ix. 4. We 
might therefore read (év) wpiv ovow, much like Eur. Ale. 333 
avtix’ év toils unxér ovot AeEounat, but Alexis 274 has ‘epav 
éyypadwr tiv ovciay.—iarpos is strange, unless we read xaxijs 
with Portus (Emperius conj. Baxylas Cadns, but this could not 
be said except literally). Saxyeia might be used in either 
sense: if xadns, cf. Liban. Epist. 575 ris Baxyeias Se nyiv 
ic@t To mAéov apPrAvvas Uo Tis amovcias. With this I had 
thought of tampdcéen. 

793 tis dv calopevoy pvOpov 

tovrT ideiv Saredov = Sia Sixas wap émos 
avomévoav Bnudtwv dpeywa; €Xaxov".. 

todr tdo. (Portus) dca médov Blomfield, which is possible; 
but I rather suspect toit’ (or Tad’) doe ’y yarédm (Hermann 
conjectured ya7edov, the tragic form, restored by Porson in 
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~ ai ; ‘Miso oy Sear 1). For a are 16 20 o: 
| . eis ie is v Ma +t . , ™ ha ate " esa mae a | 
| ; pick. P. vii 

| 
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Stob. J ~* ie. Pies 


oe oe 
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796 éc@ Hermann (if so, daode is 
érw0ev Souwv Wellauer. 809 er 

It will be seen that in the a e th 
for there is no reason to stipules 
that a line has fallen out in the s¢ 
what to get rid of: mpakw opin 
of dopataros. In what follows FE n ha 
by reading rd 8 add’ dudavel ypy hee “— -ejer 
the gloss on adad, confirming this by the schol 
viv davepdoe. Now in the unmetrical 1 
ejected the superfluous ayere. But it we d 
inserted idly. How then does it c¢ re 
now : the true reading is dedre, ote sbpores sé | 
is elsewhere, a gloss on this, ser naee 
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it (less likely on dier’ eidppoves). The way is clear now in 
811 to read ta & ada’ aywdhave? Oédrwv or, as I should prefer, 
ahaa &' a.@. But we must account for yeytwv. It was prob- 
ably adscribed because @éAwyv is used just as in 339 add’ ér’ av 
éx Tavde Geos ypntov Gein .. In 813 long ago I hit on Bam- 
berger’s vier avr’ ouparov: and just lately in 818 for ouod 
Kpextov, where M has opo in erasure, I was congratulating 
myself on restoring ofU«pexrov, only to find it in Wecklein’s 
appendix due to Kirchhoff. I am so accustomed, as in this pur- 
suit one must be, to finding that others have made my emenda- 
tions three hundred years or less before me, that I should not 
have mentioned this, were it not that (though accepted by 
Nauck on Soph. fr. 425) the editors had left it unknown to 
me, 
831 trois & bad yOovds dirois 

Tois T avoley mpoTpaccar 

Xapitos opyas Avipas. 

The last line is probably a misreading from uncials of ypéos 
odayas Avypas: cf. Pind. O, ui, 7, P, ix, 104. Cho, 309, Pers. 
479. It must be remembered that yapey mpacoew with the 
dative means ‘ to do a favour to’ (Eur. Jon 36,903). mpompac- 
cwv, if it were ‘exacting on behalf of, would surely take a 
genitive. Tois dvwfév re mpacowv (Emperius) may be right, 
or Tois T avwl avtuTpacowr. 

952 Much of the following strophe has been happily restored: 

tramrep 0 Aokias o Llapvaccios 

peéeyav éywv puyov yOovos éropOiakev adodws dorias 
955 BraBav eyxpovicbcicay éTroiyeTar 

Kpateirat m@s TO Oeiovy TO py 

Umoupyely KaKois. 

953 Meineke for én’ dyes afev: cf. 270, and Hesych. 
opOratew: pavrevec@ar. 955 H. L. Ahrens for BXamrouévap, 
Bothe, Hermann for ¢v ypovois Oeicav. For dodl/as I con- 
jecture Souocrs, which may go with ésropé. (cf. Ag. 28, 1108) 
or with éyyp. The error is very easy palaeographically, 
especially when prompted by the preceding adoAws. In the 
antistrophe 965 I read pioos <a4>rav (Hermann) crXvoy 

































possible ine of if ry 
keywevn. But evmpiowros is of 
Jr. (Simon. 23 Bergk) in Plut J 
Phoen. 1341 eva. porpious: so an pers: ; 
The simplest reading is téya 8 eomphi won re = 
To wav ideiv mpenueri}s or épapevor : 
tuxeiv (or tuxeiv di) texas for rex 
schol. shows is an vie for po. 
xuplos ta cwdpolauly’ eb 
thus) 7. 7. , 
Eum., 22 év0a Rapier éTpa 
wily, bthopees Ba 
So M, avarrpopat fgh, sepa 
24, Hermann is right in preferring tl 
éreomas, Eur. Cycl, 293 peretye 
lus always has ércaotpodail: fr. 249 = 
Tt é Theb. 635 ratp@wv Seoudreow 
recollection of which may have caused t 
Eevoripous Swpatev é. Hesych. ‘Erie 
Aioxyvros Dpvkiv (fr. 271), to which 3 
(adesp. 162) quoted by Eust. 1517. 12 ar 
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Kou 8 ydpa nal Lvpev émierpodal. So Eur. Hel. 441. 
Ag. 963 dau érvatpwhwpévov. On the other hand avacrpody 
(in the singular), avaorpépec@ax are always so used in ordinary 
language: e.g. Poseidipp. fr. 14. 22, Plut. Mor. 216 a, Hesych. 
"Hos: .. avaotpody, Schol. Eur. Phoen. 279, H.M. Wdrus: .. év 
H avaotpépovrat oi avOpwror. 
254 dpa, Spa pdr’ ad 
Aevooe* Tov TavTa [7 

‘erasis aliquot post Aevoce literis M’ Wecklein. Aedocé re 
mavta Hermann. I suspect AXevooew raya. 


377 carepad tavvdpdpois <Cuws> or ouds. 
384—391 should be divided thus: 


péves yap" evunyavot te Kal Tédecor KaKa@Y TE pYywoVeES 
ceuval Kat dvotapynyopo. Bpotois 
"ATIMA atiera Siouevar Nayn 
Gedy StyootatowvT avndiw Xara 
dve7opoTraimana 
depkopuévotct Kat duvcoppaTtois opos. 


xal in 387 and tov in 395 may be insertions: cf. eg. Ag. 
1453 = 1473.—388 arierac M, corr. Canter. Wellauer would 
eject Aayn: surely it is much more likely that aria was a 
gloss on atiera, as elsewhere it explains dritos, atirns.—8rém0- 


OAO 
pwev Heath.—390 dvemopotarmada Heimsoeth, see above on 
Eur, Ale. 1156. 


ScHOLIA TO AESCHYLUS. 


P. V. 438 véwovtar (on véuovew). ot Kodyor.—1080 rec. 
xuveiras pir) Kal... tpixaua amo tod Avs. Read rapayy (or 
Tapaypa). 

Pers. (just edited by O. Daehnhardt) 144 oréos is merely 
an inadvertence in Wecklein’s ed, That is the text (for oréyos), 
there is no schol—l84 mpoceye tH (TH 5 mM) Tod ovetpov 
avayvece: (as given by Vitelli). The note happens to encoun- 
ter a stray -s: (here written -s), one of the ordinary signs used, 
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643 Eby axope Boa. 655 rot Ké bro. ; 
Ag. 107 % mapa Bedy mevOod al 
miotiv...méroWa ydp..—1422 ds 
eauploos.’ Wecklein. dy. is sound, ‘= 
oiKovopiKas: see Papageorgius’ it nd 
‘Sophocles. | 
Ewm. 178 Wray ae! te N ety 
Aumpos] Huds, cov éri col. Read i 
bcov éoti coi. 
Pers. 96 rec. It cannot be true tl 
6 ev TaxuTar@ Tool dvdaawy Tob. . mdr) 
Kpatay. O¢ yap Tay’TaTos éoTiy AN 0 au ab 
dpyev, and all MSS. have dvécowv in 
rightly, as Eur. Hel. 10 dyov, J. ra 
codmns (which Ar. 1405" 29 calls dape 


ew 
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» kat aktiav): so dvak xwmans Pers. 381, vady 386, 6rdwv Eur. 
I. A. 12, wvrns Soph. fr. 707, tayvns Plat. Com. fr. 122 
paratragic, avacca mpayous Tovde kal Bovrevpatos Eur. fr. 699, 
Cf. Seorofew Ag. 548, Cho. 187. It is strange that dvaiccwy 
of Turnebus and Victorius should have been supported by 
Brunck, Hermann, Dindorf, Emperius etc. and Wecklein’s 


SCHOLIA TO ARISTOPHANES. 


Acharn. 1001 wpos cadaiyyos 8 érwov. wo with gen. or 
mpos with accus. is Greek. 

Equit. 56 wavotpyas.—59 re B. 

Nub. 296 mwpos To oxdmrew.—529 dSa<xcru>dos.—1264 
<€wrret>pot.—1466 Acizes 7 vie ) Tal. TovTO yap érvypaderas. 
mTpos yap Tov vidv weté8yn. Read todto waperiypaderas or 
~yéyparTat or maperuypady: see e.g. sch. Av. 222, Thesm. 100, 
Pax 424, Plut. 8. 

Vesp. 1332 baoxopifopevos. 

Pax 82 Read as imaixis éutrecpos— 476 treudhaiver.—668 
mapoiia éoti.—i63 ws Tov ViKw@YTwWY ToDTO ToLOUYTe@Y Kal «Eis 
bBpw eEeXxopévwrv. This phrase is strange to me, and I suspect 
should be éfoxeXXovTwy, a verb very commonly used with eds 
bSpw, tpudnv etc.: eg. Phylarchus (Ath. 521 c, d), Timaeus 
(Ath. 522 a), Ath. 523 c, 526 a, 528c, Plut. Mor. 6548, Aclian 
V. A. ix. 24, xii. 24.—99 R <pumapovs> rozovs as rec. and 
Suid. 

Av. 383 éai mwoda.—584 picAod or <émi> pleAw.—1008 
Nelares 7d tva, <(iv 9) Wa 8 > Gorep acrépes.—1083 yAwoonua- 
Trixol.—1375 dnXovoTe. 

Ran. 48 émi r@ 7. for rod. 

Plut. 1 9 é« rod épyov for épyou.—153 éruyov SiaBorjs 
(Lysias 171. 30) for dca Blov.—v roydwpov.—344 xpeittov 7 
mapo.. strange that fo should be a puzale—608 7 piv] dvta@s 
Sy, not 66—1145 avti tod iowv.—1192 To eFidpvcdpeba tov 
TIXodrov, Read ro és, iSp. row TI. 


WALTER HEADLAM., 











